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ABSTRACT 

A comprehensive program for meeting outdoor 
recreational needs in Florida is described in this planning and 
reference document in terms of objectives for the program through the 
year 1975 (with projections to the year 2000). The scope and nature 
of outdoor recreation are defined, and a justification for an outdoor 
recreation program is presented. Florida’s outdoor recreation^ 
resources are listed, along with an outline of resource uses in 
existing recreational programs. An inventory of existing outdoor 
recreation programs, classified according to sponsorship (Federal, 
state, etc.), is also provided. In addition, Florida’s approach to 
outdoor recreation planning is described and applied to the computing 
and priority of needs. Resource, supply, user, and demand 
considerations are examined, as are responsive program measures. 
Program implementation areas are listed in terms of needs vs. 
capabilities. Tables and illustrations are included. (PS) 
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PREFACE 



Providing a totally satisfactory 
public outdoor recreation program must 
invariably depend upon the guidance af- 
forded by detailed and comprehensive 
planning efforts. Such efforts havo been 
underway in Florida for several years 
now, and the most recent results of these 
efforts have been published in the fol- 
lowing plan, entitled Outdoor Recreation 
in Florida. 

While intended primarily to estab- 
lish a philosophical and statistical basis 
for outdoor recreation programming at all 
levels, this plan was, as well, prepared 
in compliance with requirements for 
state participation in the Federal Land 
and Water Conservation Fund program. 
For this latter purpose, it is submitted 
to the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
U.S. Department of the Interior, to evi- 
dence Florida’s concept of and approach 
to comprehensive outdoor recreation 
programming. 

This plan is not intended to repre- 
sent all things for all people, without 
regard to the practicality of implementa- 
tion. Rather, it attempts to set a realis- 
tic scope and define attainable objec- 
tives for an everchanging outdoor recrea- 



tion program through the year 1975, with 
projections to the year 2,000. 

Primarily this plan was designed as 
a reference document and was arranged 
in such a way to facilitate this use. Be- 
cause of its length, technical nature, 
and volume of statistics, an attempt was 
made to make major subject areas self- 
contained with as little duplication of 
contextual material as possible. 

Because of the utilization of a more 
sophisticated method of demand survey, 
the inclusion of all five levels of supply 
and the modification of certain use 
standards and turn-over rates, the data 
in this plan cannot logically be com- 
pared 'to data of earlier plans. 

Publication of this comprehensive 
planning document is only the first sig- 
nificant step toward the eventual satis- 
faction of public outdoor recreation 
needs in F lorida. To insure that these 
needs are well understood and that their 
fulfillment is pursued in an effective and 
economical manner, this plan should 
prove helpful to all functionaries, both 
public and private, involved in the broad 
field of public outdoor recreation. 
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CHAPTER I 
A State 

Outdoor Recreation Program 



Florida has become acutely aware 
of the fact that outdoor recreation is not 
only a proper but also a vital public re- 
sponsibility. For the past three decades, 
Florida has been experiencing a rapidly 
expanding population with all of the at 
tending complexities and demands of a 
modern society. Prior to the 1940s, out- 
door recreation was no problem. The 
population was rather .sparce and rela- 
tively stable, with only the seasonal in- 
flux of out-of-state tourists, and there 
was an abundance of recreational oppor- 
tunities for nearly everyone. 

As a matter of fact, it was 1935 be- 
fore the first real state park was estab- 
lished and 1949 before a separate state 
agency was created to administer a state 
park system. At best, the state’s in- 
volvement in providing and promoting 
outdoor recreation had been sporadic up 
until the early 1960s. Finally, the 1963 
State Legislature passed an Outdoor 
Recreation and Conservation Law, and 
state government assumed the leadership 
in providing a systematic and coordi- 
nated program of outdoor recreational 
planning and development. With this 
legislation, it was realized that if 
Florida’s outdoor recreational needs 
were to be met, then state government 
had to take the initiative in planning and 
implementing a comprehensive statewide 
program. 



Outdoor recreation as a general term 
embraces many different concepts, and 
planning for outdoor recreational re- 
sources and facilities involves social, 
educational, geographical and economic 
needs and resources. Considering all of 
these factors, it is obvious that some 
priorities had to be established and ap- 
propriate responsibilities assigned be- 
fore a realistic outdoor recreation pro- 
gram could bo planned. The state is the 
most effective level of government to 
accomplish this task. In Florida, the pri- 
mary responsibility of the state is to 
provide both areas and facilities neces- 
sary to make the natural outdoor re- 
sources available for public use. In 
doing this, the state must bridge a rather 
large gap between the massive areas of 
the federal parks and forests and the 
neighborhood playgrounds provided by 
local governments. The final product 
must be a balanced system of outdoor 
recreation areas, facilities and services 
that serve the largest possible number of 
citizens, regardless of their individual 
physical and ecciomic limitations. 

Florida has already made much prog- 
ress in developing an adequate outdoor 
recreation program. However, with the 
population increasing 172,000 every 
year, the demand for outdoor recreation 
continues to grow faster than it can 
properly be supplied. The program pro- 





posed here looks well into the future in 
an effort to visualize the demands of the 
next three decades, but concentrates on 
developing and implementing effective 
recreational opportunities in several im- 
portant areas during the next five years. 

The first concern, of course, is to 
expand and improve existing programs, 
areas and facilities. This is being 
achieved through continuing program re- 
evaluation and inter-agency coordination 
at the state level. Florida now has al- 
most six million acres of public land. 
The outdoor recreational potential of 
this land must be developed and utilized 
as completely as possible through a 
multi-purpose concept of natural ' j- 
source management. 

Local governments must be en- 
couraged and assisted in every way 
possible to intensify their efforts in pro- 
viding outdoor recreation opportunities. 
Cities, counties, city-county and multi- 
county districts frequently have oppor- 
tunities to develop recreational sites 
that are too small for efficient state de- 
velopment and management. Technical 
assistance and financial aid where pos- 
sible must be made available for this 
purpose by the state. 

Most of Florida’s land will always 
remain in private ownership. Therefore, 
the state has a responsibility to en- 
courage and assist private development 
of the recreational potential of these 
lands. Where commercial development is 
not feasible or desirable, public access 
and use can be encouraged to provide 
still more recreational opportunities. 

Even with all of the areas and sites 
available for public use, Florida cannot 



escape the need to continue a vigorous 
program of land acquisition for recrea- 
tional purposes. This is necessary to 
provide both the quantity and diversity 
of recreational activities that a growing 
population demands. Two of the major 
factors affecting such an acquisition 
program are the cost of the land itself, 
and the competition for other uses, both 
of which are closely related. Florida’s 
plan must include the earliest possible 
acquisition schedule to permit the pur- 
chase of new lands before competition 
from commercial development prices the 
prime recreational lands out of reach or 
negates the recreation values. 

Development and management pro- 
grams must be coordinated with the ac- 
quisition schedule to insure that the 
potential for recreation is made avail- 
able as the new lands are added to the 
public inventory. 

To fully develop this potential for 
recreation in Florida, the program must 
include zoning on a highly selective 
basis to prevent distracting commercial 
encroachment around and along historic, 
scenic and wilderness sites, trails and 
waterways. This is not to preclude com- 
mercial development, but it would re- 
strict it and insure its compatibility with 
the desired recreational objectives. 

The health and welfare of Florida’s 
growing population and the stability of 
its tourist-oriented economy demand an 
imaginative, prudent and aggressive de- 
velopment and management program of 
all possible recreational resources. This 
comprehensive plan should lay a strong 
foundation for such a program in Florida. 
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CHAPTER II 



Defining Outdoor Recreation 



THE SCOPE AND NATURE OF OITDOOR RECREATION 



Outdoor recreation is broadly de- 
fined as any leisure time activity con- 
ducted outdoors. Such a definition per- 
mits an almost unlimited number of ac- 
tivities. Obviously, it is impractical if 
not impossible to plan and conduct a 
single comprehensive program for public 
outdoor recreation within the boundless 
scope of such a definition. Conse- 
quently, a more limited working defini- 
tion is needed. 

To arrive at this practical defini- 
tion, Florida concentrates primarily on 
resource-based activities. These are 
activities for which some element of the 
state’s natural resources is essential. 
The other major category is user-oriented 
activities. These are primarily the re- 
sponsibility of local government. 

Resource-based outdoor r<jcreation 
differs drastically from user-oriented in 
that it is dependent upon some particular 
element or combination of elements in 
the natural environment. As a result, the 
resource dictates the location of the 
activities. This plan, and Florida’s 
major effort, will be concerned primarily 
with providing and developing natural 
resources for the support of recreational 
opportunities. However, the state’s in- 
terest extends to user-oriented activi- 
ties also, and all possible attention will 



be devoted to encouraging local govern- 
ment and private interests to develop 
activities within the scope of an overall 
coordinated plan that embraces state, 
federal and local government, and pri- 
vate interests. 

Resource-based 
Outdoor Recreation Types 

For planning purposes, Florida has 
narrowed the list of resource-based ac- 
tivities to fifteen: 

Beach activities 
Boating 
Camping 
Cycling 
Fishing 
Hiking 

Horseback riding 
Hunting 

Natural scenery appreciation 
Nature study 
Picnicking 
Surfing 
Swimming 

Visiting historical and 
archaeological sites 

Water skiing 



This list obviously is not all- 
inclusive, but these activities involve 
most of the actual resource needs. Other 
activities are dependent upon the same 
type resources and can be accommodated 
along with those listed. A brief descrip- 
tion of these fifteen activities follows: 

Beach activities. “Beach activi- 
ties’’ consists primarily of sunbathing, 
relaxing on the beach, beachcombing and 
shell collecting. Surfing, boating, fish- 
ing and swimming are considered under 
separate categories. 

Beach activities constitute one of 
the most popular forms of outdoor recrea- 
tion in Florida. Indications are that this 
popularity will continue to increase, and 
provisions for this activity are one of 
the most important objectives of the 
state outdoor recreation program both in 
urban and rural areas. Florida’s climate, 
literally thousands of miles of shoreline 
and the relatively low cost of participat- 
ing in beach activities account for this 
popularity. Rapid population growth and 
commercial development along the coasts 
dictate a high priority on acquiring 
beach lands and developing public ac- 
cess to them. 

Boating. Common forms of boat- 
ing considered in this plan include 
powerboating, sailing and canoeing. 
Florida offerd ideal conditions for boat- 
ing with more than 7,000 lakes, hundreds 
of navigable rivers and streams and 
thousands of miles of ocean and bay 
frontage. Added to these are the intra- 
coastal waterways skirting both the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. 

Powerboating is the most popular 
form of boating. In 1970, there were 
about 218,565 pleasure craft of more 
than ten horsepower registered in 
Florida, ranging from simple, open out- 
boards to large luxury cruisers. The 



most popular seems to be craft of be- 
tween 14 and 16 feet powered by 35 to 
90 horsepower outboard engines. Usu- 
ally, launching ramps and parking areas 
are all that is necessary to make 
Florida’s abundant waters accessible to 
a highly mobile population with its 
thousands of trailered craft. To expand 
powerboating opportunities however, 
more sophisticated improvements are 
necessary: docking facilities, marina 

services, channel dredging and aids to 
navigation, such as charts and guide 
maps, channel markers, etc. 

Sailing, like powerboating, is in- 
creasing in popularity and this rising de- 
mand has added to the needs for addi- 
tional launching facilities and marinas. 
However, in contrast to sailing and 
powerboating, canoeing requires rela- 
tively few facilities. The increasing 
popularity of canoeing along Florida’s 
subtropical rivers and numerous lake 
chains demands that considerable atten- 
tion be given to completely preserving 
these wilderness areas. 

In addition to preserving the quality 
of the natural resources and providing 
access and supporting facilities for 
these activities, new use regulations 
and some restrictions will soon be nec- 
essary to provide maximum enjoyment 
and safety for the boating public. Both 
areal and temporal zoning of certain 

waterbodies may become necessary to 
permit mutual enjoyment for incompatible 
types of boating, such as powerboating 
and canoeing. 

Camping. Camping in every re- 
spect has become a very popular outdoor 
recreational activity in Florida.lt ranges 
from a night spent in a sleeping bag 
under the stars to extended excursions 
in a modern, sophisticated camper. In 
addition to this diversity, there are still 
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two major categories of camping. One is 
incidental to travel; the other is for the 
purpose of enjoying an outdoor experi- 
ence. Of Florida’s 22 million tourists 
each year, literally thousands of them 
camp along the way from their homes to 
vacation spots in this state. Camp- 
grounds serving this group must by 
necessity be keyed to the tourist routes, 
since this type of camper rarely spends 
more than one night in the same loca- 
tion. 

For planning purposes, camping is 
regarded as a truly outdoor experience 
rather than just a convenience for travel. 
Recreational camping is divided into two 
categories: primitive camping where 

there are no fixed facilities and the 
camper is free to select a campsite in 
the wide open space; and designated- 
site camping where specific camping 
sites are developed with various facili- 
ties such as trailer ramps, tent mounds, 
outdoor stoves, tables, sanitary facili- 
ties, and electricity and water. 

Measuring designated-site camping 
is relatively simple. In 1970, there were 
1,304,980 campers in Florida state parks, 
representing 16.2 percent of the total 
park visitors. Most of these campers 
combine their outdoor experience to in- 
clude visits to points of historic or 
scenic interest and participation in other 
outdoor recreational activities. 

Primitive camping defies ready mea- 
surement, but study indicates that most 
primitive campers are residents of 
Florida, and the camping experience is 
generally in conjunction with some other 
activity such as hunting, fishing, nature 
study or hiking. This type of camping 
requires a minimum of developed facili- 
ties, but it does require vast expanses 
of open country. Both types of camping 
are increasing in popularity in Florida. 



Campgrounds, both publicly and 
commercially operated, are numerous and 
the fees are generally modest. The di- 
versity of outdoor recreational activities 
associated with camping, and the in- 
creasing popularity of each, demands an 
interlocking of resource use if the full 
potential of these outdoor activities is 
to be realized. 

Cycling. Florida is generally well 
suited for cycling. The climate is agree- 
able and the level to gently-rolling ter- 
rain is ideal. For the purpose of this 
plan, cycling is considered a resource- 
based activity involving the educational 
and aesthetic values of the outdoors. 

For a resource-based cycling pro- 
gram, the primary need is for a system 
of designated and properly marked routes 
offering a variety of historic and scenic 
experiences throughout the state. The 
high cost of construction will limit the 
development of exclusive bikeways, but 
existing backroads and old highways by- 
passed by highspeed expressways can 
be developed into dual purpose bike- 
ways. A statewide system of bikeways 
could be complemented by urban bike 
routes provided by local governments. 

Fishing. In Florida, there is vir- 
tually no end to the variety of fish or 
fishing. This is one of the more popular 
forms of outdoor recreation in Florida 
which can be, and is, enjoyed by almost 
everyone, whether equipped with a 
willow stick, string and bent pin or an 
offshore cruiser with elaborate trolling 
rigs. The abundance of water resources, 
and fish and an inviting climate offer 
almost unlimited fishing opportunities 
for people of all economic levels, in 
both urban and rural areas. In Florida, 
it is difficult to be more than a dozen 
miles from some fishing spot. 
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Numorous fishing camps arc spread 
among the water resources, offering 
thousands of rental boats, guides and 
other facilities and services. Marinas, 
fishing piers, bridges, party boats and 
charter boats dot the bays and coast- 
lines, bringing deep-sea fishing experi- 
ences to the rich and poor alike. Fishing 
“catwalks” are provided on mo.st bridges 
over salt water, and the public has free 
access to them the year round. The 
economically deprived residents of the 
coastal urban areas have a multitude of 
saltwater fishing opportunities within 
minutes of their homos, and the cost of 
enjoying this activity is the cost of a 
handlinc or inexpensive rod and reel. 
There are no license fees for saltwater 
fishing in Florida and only a minimal fee 
for freshwater fishing. 

In 1970, 526,765 freshwater fishing 
licenses were issued in Florida. This is 
a 143 percent increase over the past 
decade. This indicates the growing de- 
mand on fishing resources and also 
points up the need to develop a vigorous 
program of fish management and to pro- 
vide an improved system of boat access 
facilities, small boat marinas, fishing 
piers, catwalks and public fishing areas. 
Much study and coordination is needed 
to incorporate the commercial facilities 
and services into the overall program. 

Hiking. Hiking in Florida is usu- 
ally a short walk through a limited area 
of scenic or historical significance. 
Florida’s warm and humid climate, 
coupled with generally low and flat land, 
is not conducive to long overland hikes. 
Some of the northern hill areas draw a 
few hikers, particularly during the fall 
season. Most hiking in Florida is an 
adjunct to some other outdoor activity 
such as camping, picnicking or nature 
study. There are countless opportunities 



on both public and private lands. 
Florida’s .state parks offer marked hik- 
ing ti'.niis with signs calling attention to 
scenes of specific interest. Hiking is an 
activity compatible with many other 
outdoor activities and one which is 
being included in Florida’s total outfloor 
recreation program. 

Horseback riding. Florida condi- 
tions are generally favorable for horse- 
back riding, although relatively little 
effort has been made to provide for this 
activity as a part of public outdoor rec- 
reation programs. Much of the riding 
takes place on farms and private lands; 
however, there is an increasing number 
of private riding stables offering bridle 
path.s. The dude ranch concept has not 
really caught on in Florida, but there is 
a definite increase in their number. In 
areas that lend themselves to this ac- 
tivity, plans should be made to provide 
highway underpasses and riding trails. 
Proper planning should also allow for 
expansion of facilities as the popularity 
of horseback riding increases, without 
the need for additional land acquisition. 

Hunting. There are a number of 
ways to classify hunting as an outdoor 
recreational activity. Probably the most 
practical way is by the habitat of the 
game. Basically, there are three types 
in Florida: forest, farm or upland, and 
marsh or wetland. Forest game consists 
of turkey, squirrel, deer, bear and wild 
hogs.. Upland game includes quail, dove 
and rabbits. Waterfowl, such as ducks, 
geese, coots and others, make up the 
wetland game. All three types of hunting 
are considered to be excellent in Florida. 
Most hunting is still done with shotguns; 
however, bow and arrow hunting is be- 
coming more and more popular. There are 
specialized types of hunting also, such 
as fox-hunting, or ‘coon and ‘possum- 






hunting, which are done at night with 
dogs. Frog-gigging is still another type 
of hunting done at night. 

From a resource standpoint, hunting 
is the most demanding of all outdoor 
recreational activities. It requires ex- 
tensive land areas to support sufficient 
game to meet the demand and to provide 
safety for the hunters. The lands, too, 
must afford good habitat conditions for 
the game. A determined program of land 
acquisition and game management is 
essential if this outdoor activity is to 
continue in the face of Florida’s rapid 
urbanization. 

In 1970, there were 242,477 licensed 
resident hunters in this state. This rep- 
resents about seven percent of the appli- 
cable population group. Out-of-state 
tourists create very little hunting de- 
mand, due primarily to the relatively high 
cost of a non-resident license. 

Natural scenery appreciation. Nat- 
ural scenery appreciation is a passive 
outdoor activity which quite often i s an 
integral part of many other types of out- 
door recreation. It implies a far more 
casual and general regard for the natural 
landscape than the activity of nature 
study, and it complements such activi- 
ties as hiking, camping, picnicking, 
horseback riding and others. To qualify 
as an activity on its own merit, it must 
provide the primary incentive for the 
outing. This is one activity which al- 
most anyone can enjoy. To provide maxi- 
mum opportunities for natural scenery 
appreciation, the outdoor recreation 
program must concentrate on measures 
to preserve and restore the natural qual- 
ity of the landscape. This can be done 
through outright acquisition and enforced 
protection of select areas, scenic zoning 
and easements, and tax concessions to 
private landowners. 



Nature study. This activity gen- 
erally includes the studious observation 
and appreciation of the natural land- 
scape. While similar to natural scenery 
appreciation, nature study differs in 
several respects. Primarily it is a more 
serious undertaking with a more pur- 
poseful and systematic regard for indi- 
vidual natural features. Bird-watching is 
a classic example of nature study. Of 
course, the activity covers various 
forms of wildlife, plants, rocks and min- 
erals. 

The attendance at wildlife refuges 
and natural area parks indicates that the 
popularity of nature study is definitely 
on the rise. However, due .to the infor- 
mality and sporadic participation in this 
activity, there is no accurate way to 
establish the number of people who ac- 
tually participate. Membership and ac- 
tivities of organizations such as the 
Audubon Society, Nature Conservancy, 
Wildlife Federation and Izaak Walton 
League give an indication of the orga- 
nized popularity of nature study, but this 
by no means is a total measure. 

Because much of the state serves 
informally as a resource for nature study, 
protective measures must be general and 
far-reaching, rather than confined solely 
to areas set aside under public manage- 
ment. Preserves for this activity should 
provide a variety of opportunities and 
should be large enough to effectively 
buffer the desired natural conditions 
from unnatural outside influences. The 
development plan should include pro- 
visions for interpretation and education 
in nature appreciation. This can be done 
at every level from the neighborhood to 
the state and federal governments. 

Picnicking. Picnicking is largely 
a family type outdoor recreational activ- 
ity, and is one of the most popular of all. 



Most picnicking is done in areas not 
necessarily set aside for this activity, 
due to the abundance of desirable natu- 
ral sites. However, in urban areas and 
around other outdoor attractions, desig- 
nated picnic sites are necessary. Scenic 
beauty is the deciding factor in picnic 
sites, and Florida offers a wide variety, 
from wooded hammocks to the seashore, 
along the many rivers and streams, and 
around the thousands of lakes. Land 
requirements for picnicking and the cost 
of developing sites are relatively small. 

Surfing. Surfing is rapidly in- 
creasing in popularity as an outdoor 
activity in Florida especially among the 
young people. The resource requirements 
for surfing are essentially the same as 
for beach activities. For safety reasons 
surfing is partially incompatible with 
swimming along the beaches. On the 
other hand, surfing can take advantage 
of beach areas where the wave action is 
too intense for general swimming activi- 
ties. Many such areas are designated for 
surfing along the public beaches of 
Florida. The acquisition of additional 
beach property is essential to provide 
for the increasing demand for this activ- 
ity. 

Swimming. Swimming embraces a 
number of water-related activities in- 
cluding wading, floating, skin-diving 
and scuba diving. Surfing and water ski- 
ing are treated as separate activities in 
this plan. Swimming is considered a 
resource-based activity utilizing natural 
waters and artificially impounded waters, 
but swimming pools are considered as 
user-oriented and local governments are 
encouraged to include the development 
of pools in their recreation programs. 

Swimming is classified in three 
basic types in Florida; still-water swim- 



ming, surf swimming and underwater 
swimming. The first requires sheltered 
waters with a gradual sloping bottom. 
The second, of course, demands high 
energy beaches. The third requires clear 
water of deep springs, sinks and off- 
shore reef areas. Florida has an abun- 
dant supply of resources for all three 
types of swimming. This abundance and 
the low cost for the activity make swim- 
ming one of the most popular outdoor 
activities. 

Although swimming resources are in 
abundance, they are not always available 
to the public. The primary concern of the 
outdoor recreation program in this re- 
spect is to acquire additional areas as 
rapidly as possible to keep up with the 
growing demand. The main thrust of 
swimming site acquisition is in the urban 
areas where the demand is greatest but 
also where the cost is highest. Con- 
siderable development is also necessary 
to support recreational swimming, includ- 
ing the construction of bathhouses, rest- 
rooms, parking lots and related facilities. 
In some instances the program must im- 
prove upon nature by impounding fresh- 
water lakes in areas where none exist. 
Efforts must be made to eliminate and 
prevent pollution of swimming waters 
throughout the state. 

Visiting historical and archaeo- 
logical sites. 

Indian mounds and village sites, old 
trails and plantations are examples of 
historical and archaeological resources 
that qualify for recreational purposes. 
Visiting historical and' archaeological 
sites qualifies as outdoor recreation 
only in certain respects. Actually, it is 
a form of sight-seeing. Florida has a 
history both long and rich, and there is 
hardly a place in the state that cannot 
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claim some event or site of some his- 
torical or archaeological interest. 

Florida’s outdoor recreation program 
must attempt to preserve, reconstruct 
and interpret enough sites of historical 
and archaeological significance to con- 
stitute a systematic presentation of 
these unique outdoor recreational re- 
sources. Of the many sites still in pri- 
vate ownership, some can and should be 
acquired outright for the public. Others 
can be made accessible through quasi- 
public or private-commercial ventures. 
At sites where acquisition is not fea- 
sible, historical site markers may suf- 
fice. 



Water skiing. Water skiing is be- 
coming increasingly popular and is 
limited only by its physical demands and 
the cost o f participation. The high 
powered tow-boats and great speeds re- 
quired make water skiing incompatible 
with recreational swimming. To provide 
adequately for this sport, additional 
bodies of water will have to be made 
available and steps will have to be 
taken to avoid conflicts with fishing, 
canoeing and other water-related activi- 
ties. Use zoning has become necessary 
in some areas and has worked remark- 
ably well. Water skiing also creates 
additional needs for boat ramps and 
parking areas. 
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CHAPTER III 
Justifying An 

Outdoor Recreation Program 



THE IMPORTANCE OF OUTDOOR RECREATION 



The importance of outdoor recrea- 
in Florida is measured primarily in two 
ways. First, and most important, is the 
intangible enjoyment, release, and the 
health benefits derived by those partici- 
pating in outdoor activities. The second, 
of course, is the economic value. 

In Florida, the economic value of 
outdoor recreation is made obvious by 
the fact that tourism is one of the main- 
stays of the state’s economy, and that 
outdoor recreation is the top drawing 
card of tourists. Even with the tremen- 
dous dollar and cents value of outdoor 
recreation to the state of Florida, the 
intangible value is far more important 

Each year, cities become more 
crowded, traffic thickens on streets and 
highways, and the pace of the modern, 
complex urban world increases. In all of 
this, man places a very high value on 
the opportunity to escape his hectic en- 
vironment and enjoy the relaxation that 
only the outdoors can provide. For some, 
it is a few moments on a park bench; for 
others it is an extended stay at some re- 
mote fis hing camp. Outdoor recreation 
cannot be evaluated by the distance 
traveled or the length of stay, and cer- 
tainly not by the amount of money spent. 



It is this type of intangible recrea- 
tional benefit which must receive greater 
attention in future outdoor recreational 
planning. This noble motivation has 
already resulted in such “non-profit” 
recreational accomplishments as road- 
side beautification and the protection of 
historic sites. A successful program of 
outdoor recreation is one that satisfies 
the many and varied needs of the people, 
and not necessarily one that pays its 
own way. 

Still, the economic significance of 
outdoor recreation cannot be denied. 
There are literally thousands of commer- 
cially operated fishing camps, docks, 
piers, boat ramps, charter boats, hunting 
preserves, resort beaches, campgrounds, 
picnic shelters, guided tours and equip- 
ment rental s which are serving the out- 
door recreational demands and are an 
element of the state’s overall economy. 
Added to this are the tremendous ex- 
penditures for boats, motors, firearms 
and ammunition, fishing tackle, camping 
equipment, swimsuits and outdoor cloth- 
ing, trailers, literature and maps, hunt- 
ing dogs, etc., plus the incidental costs 
of food, lodging, gasoline, and other ex- 
pendable items; the gross receipts total 




more than 1.5 billion dollars per year. 
This is an impressive figure, but it is 
only a fraction of the true economic 
worth of Florida’s outdoor recreation in- 
dustry. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest impact of 
outdoor recreation upon the Florida 
economy is manifested in the tourist in- 
dustry, still the state’s primary source of 
income. In 1969, almost 22 million 
tourists visited the state, spending over 
five billion dollars. This steady influx 
of out-of-state visitors is bound to con- 
tinue so long as the state is able to pro- 
vide the visitor with the type of experi- 
ence he seeks, and most of these ex- 
periences are related in one way or 
another to outdoor recreation. 

Recent studies by the Florida De- 
partment of Commerce show that, for all 



the tourists visiting Florida, outdoor 
recreation is by far the greatest incen- 
tive for the trip. Outdoor activities also 
were listed as the greatest source of en- 
joyment of all tourists leaving the state 
(See Table 3.1). Therefore, it goes with- 
out saying that the people and the econ- 
omy of Florida in the years ahead will 
depend on the availability of adequate 
outdoor recreational opportunities. 



The Outdoor Recreation Problem 

The immense popularity of outdoor 
recreation in Florida is not accidental, 
for Florida is an outdoor state, abound- 
ing in recreational opportunities. Count- 



Table 3.1 



THINGS LOOKED FORWARD TO BY TOURISTS 
BY MODE OF TRANSPORTATION, 1969 



Item 


% of Total Respondents 
Auto Plane 


Beaches 


70 


56 


Atmosphere of relaxation and fwn 


56 


54 


Commercial attractions 


38 


19 


Parks, forests and outdoor recreation areas 


34 


17 


Natural scenery 


32 


23 


Historical places and/or art museums 


29 


15 


Water sports 


49 


46 


Spectator sports 


16 


16 


Camping 


16 


7 


Dancing and night life 


15 


29 


Sports to participate in 


15 


17 


Cultural or special events 


10 


8 


Other 


5 


12 



Source: 1969 Florida Tourist Study 
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less miles of ocean beaches, freshwater 
lakes and streams almost without num- 
ber, vast expanses of forested wilder- 
ness abounding in wildlife, warm coastal 
waters at every turn, incomparable 
natural scenery of wide variety, a rich 
legacy of historical and archaeological 
wonders and, above all, a year-round 
climate which virtually compels people 
to the outdoors — all of these contribute 
to Florida’s matchless outdoor recrea- 
tional environment. 

The vast recreational resources 
which seemed inexhaustible a few years 
ago, however, .seem barely adequate 
today in the face of rapid growth and 
development. Florida has suddenly be- 
come one of the fastest growing states 
in the union. In the brief period between 
1960 and 1970, the population of Florida 
increased more than 34 percent, and by 
1975 it will have increased another 11 
percent. By the year 2000, only a gen- 
eration away, Florida is expected to 
have nearly 13 million residents, and 
during the same period the number of 
out-of-state visitors to Florida will mul- 
tiply in even greater proportion. 

Each new resident and each addi- 
tional visitor will increase the impact 
upon Florida’s diminishing outdoor re- 
sources. As a matter of fact, the needs 
for outdoor recreation in Florida are in- 
creasing even faster than population 
itself. 

People today have more leisure time 
than ever before; they have more surplus 
income with which to satisfy their 
leisure- time needs, and they are better 
able to utilize free time because of 
continual improvements in transportation 
facilities. These are but a few of the 
many factors affecting demand for out- 
door recreation. 



Every indicator of participation in 
outdoor recreation — attendance at state 
and national parks, hunting and fishing 
licenses sold, pleasure boats registered, 
etc. — points to the increasing pressure 
being brought to bear on resources and 
facilities at hand (See Figures 3.1 and 
3.2). 

Rapidly increasing demand, however, 
is only half of Florida’s problem in out- 
door recreation. The vast open spaces 
that characterized Florida not too long 
ago are rapidly disappearing. Urban and 
industrial complexes, new homes, new 
stores, modern highways, agriculture, 
mining and forestry have wrought great 
changes to the landscape. 

This changing land-use picture is 
for the most part a sign of healthy prog- 
ress. But at the same time, it has en- 
gendered a wide-open race for land in 
which outdoor recreation has been a poor 
competitor. Even lands which have not 
been converted to an active use have be- 
come less able to serve outdoor recrea- 
tional needs, as they have been fenced 
off and posted in the face of intensifying 
demand. 

There is no reason to assume that 
land-using development in Florida will 
slow its pace in the years ahead. It be- 
comes apparent, then, that the ever- 
increasing outdoor recreational needs of 
a growing population must be served by 
an ever-decreasing supply of recrea- 
tional resources. 

The problem does not stop here, 
however; for intensified use^ coupled 
with ignorance and neglect, is resulting 
in a constant physical deterioration of 
many of Florida’s most valuable outdoor 
recreational resources. Wildfires, irre- 
sponsible drainage, and water pollution 
have reduced or destroyed the recrea- 
tional value of vast areas. 




Figure 3.1 

OVERNIGHT USE OF STATE PARKS IN FLORIDA 
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Figure 3.2 

TRENDS IN OUTDOOR RECREATION 
PARTICIPATION IN FLORIDA 
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Florida is fully aware of the prob- 
lems associated with providing outdoor 
recreation for its citizens. This is evi- 
denced by events since 1963, when a 
comprehensive Outdoor Recreation and 
Conservation Act was passed by the 
Florida Legislature. Many timely and 
well-planned programs have already been 
instituted to preserve, protect and make 
available outdoor recreational resources 
for public use. But even at maximum 
capacity, these programs are still inade- 
quate to keep pace with the expanding 
needs of the day. Public outdoor recrea- 
tion areas are in many cases already 
carrying maximum loads. The day-by-day 
increase in demand on these resources 
must now either go unserved or be ac- 
commodated at increasingly lower levels 



of satisfaction — an alternative which 
can result only in mounting detriment to 
the resources themselves. 

Outdoor recreation is too important 
to Florida’s social and economic well- 
being to be allowed to suffer now from 
failure to keep abreast of the urgent 
needs. The problem in Florida today is 
not so much one of recognizing the 
recreational needs and all its portentous 
implications, but rather one of finding 
ways to meet the need. In this regard, 
all existing action programs must be 
further expanded and timely new mea- 
sures initiated to insure adequate recrea- 
tional opportunities for future Floridians 
and to perpetuate the state’s well- 
deserved image as the nation’s play- 
ground . 
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Florida’s 

Outdoor Recreational Resources 

FLORIDA: THE OUTDOOR RECREATION STATE 



Physical situation. Florida is an 
elongated peninsula stretching 450 miles 
from north to south. Moreover, the over- 
land distance from the northwestern ex- 
tremity of the “panhandle” to the tip of 
the Florida Keys is almost 850 miles. 
This is roughly the distance between 
New York City and Chicago. A sinuous 
and highly varied shoreline stretches 
8,426 miles around the peninsula and its 
countless offshore islands, providing its 
boundaries with the Atlantic Ocean, the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Straits of Florida. 
Contained within these boundaries is a 
land area of 54,136 square miles, making 
Florida the second largest state east of 
the Mississippi River. Despite its size, 
no point in the state is more than 70 
miles from the sea. Because of its 
peninsular situation, Florida shares 

common boundaries only with Georgia 
and Alabama on the north (See Figure 
4.1). 

Topography. In geological terms, 
Florida has only recently emerged from 
the sea. It is essentially a low, lime- 
stone shelf covered by sandy soils of 
varying depths. Surface elevations range 
from sea level along the extensive coast- 
line to only 345 feet, but many interest- 
ing topographical variations occur. All 



of the state is technically part of the 
vast coastal plain of the southeastern 
United States, although the hill regions 
of north central Florida have many char- 
acteristics of the Apalachian Piedmont. 
Another region of deep sand hills ex- 
tends well into the peninsula and is 
called the central Florida ridge. The 
rest of the state is largely low and 
level — especially the lower third of the 
peninsula, which tapers off very gradu- 
ally toward the south and southwest. 
(See Figure 4.2). 

Drainage and water features. Be- 
cause of the lowland topography, drain- 
age in much of Florida is generally poor. 
Large areas are covered by marsh, 
swamp and seasonal flood plain, while 
literally thousands of lakes and ponds 
are scattered throughout most of the 
state. There are hundreds of streams of 
every description along with several 
major rivers, including the fabled Siiwan- 
nee, the Apalachicola, the St. Johns, the 
Peace and others. Florida also has many 
of the largest springs in the world. Al- 
together these various water features 
account for only 4,000 square miles of 
Florida’s surface area and constitute 
one of the state’s most valuable outdoor 
recreational resources (See Figure 4.3). 



Figure 4.1 



FLORIDA IN RELATION TO EASTERN UNITED STATES 
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Vegetation. Vegetation dominates 
the Florida landscape with an endless 
list of species and an infinite variety of 
plant associations. They run the gamut 
from continental piedmont types in the 
north to the tropical hardwoods of the 
Keys. More than two-thirds of the state 
is still covered by commercially produc- 
tive pine and hardwood forests, while 



other extensive areas are covered by 
such commercially unimportant vegeta- 
tion types as marsh, mangrove, scrub 
and wet prairie (See Figure 4.4). All of 
the natural vegetation is significant from 
the standpoint of outdoor recreation, 
however. In addition to its obvious aes- 
thetic qualities, it provides habitat for 
game and other forms of wildlife. 



Figure 4.4 
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Climate. Southernmost of the 
mainland states, Florida enjoys a mild 
year-round climate, ranging from tem- 
perate in the north to sub-tropical, and 
even tropical, in the south. Florida’s 
location is the primary influence on the 
climate, but the proximity of the sea and 
the vast expanses of inland water sur- 
face also have a moderating effect. Most 
of the state enjoys a long, warm summer, 
relatively little seasonal transition and 
a short, mild winter. The average tem- 
perature range permits outdoor activities 
throughout the year in any part of the 



state (See Figure 4.5). 

In addition to moderate tempera- 
tures, Florida also has abundant rainfall 
(See Figure 4.5). Because of its patterns 
of occurence, this rainfall is not a major 
hindrance to outdoor recreation partici- 
pation. Most of the rain is in the form of 
summer showers of short duration, and 
these are followed by sunshine and 
cloudless skies. In the winter months, 
when sunshine is so beneficial to out- 
door activity, Florida enjoys the greatest 
percentage of total possible sunshine 
(See Figure 4.5). 




Figure 4.5 
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Animal life. Florida’s wildlife is 
as varied as the habitat conditions 
which support it. Species range from 
those which characterize most of the 
southeastern United States to some, such 
as the manatee and the flamingo, which 
are virtually unknown elsewhere in this 
part of the country. Among the most 
popular game species are white-tailed 
deer, turkt'y, squirrel, quail, dove and 
waterfowl. Birdlife is especially abun- 
dant and varied in Florida, and provides 
a major attraction for outdoor enthusi- 
asts. Fish, both freshwater and salt- 
water, are exceptionally important in 
Florida. In addition to numerous game- 
fish species, other aquatic wildlife 
forms - such as shellfish, crabs, frogs 
and the like - also contribute to outdoor 
recreation. 

History and prehistory. There is 
evidence that man inhabited Florida as 
much as ten thousand years ago. Pre- 
historic cultures thrived in this hospi- 
table area, and left behind much evi- 
dence of their crude way of life to be- 
come a source of wonder and curiosity 
for modern man. Then, barely twenty 
years aftqr the first voyage of Columbus, 
Florida was opened up to the Western 
World by Spanish discovery. Thus, in 
1513, began four and one-half centuries 
of exploration, colonization, settlement 
and development — by Spanish, French, 
British and Americans — which consti- 
tutes Florida’s long and colorful history. 
Although Florida was not one of the 
thirteen original colonies, still the state 
is rich in historical resources which 
provide opportunity for one of the most 
popular forms of outdoor recreation 
(See Figure 4.6). 

Populalion and economy. Florida 
today is one of the most prosperous 
states in the nation. Its expanding econ- 




Figure 4.6 



omy is soundly based on tourism, agri- 
culture and forestry, with manufacturing 
and commerce increasing in importance 
daily. This economy supports a popula- 
tion of over 6’/4 million, 65 percent of 
which was born outside the state. The 
population is becoming increasingly 
urban, with more than 70 percent living 
in cities at this time and the majority 
living along the coasts (See Figures 
4.7 and 4.8). The average Floridian of 
today enjoys a relatively high level of 
living which, among other things, affords 
him ample opportunity for outdoor recrea- 
tion (See Figure 4.9). 

A claim to the title of the recreation 
state may bo fully justified on the basis 
of Florida’s environment. Additionally, 
the state has done much to enhance this 
natural suitability. Thousands of outdoor 
recreational areas, both public and pri- 
vate, have been developed and made 
available to every part of the state 
through an expanding highway system 
(See Figure 4.10). 

But Florida’s phenomenal growth 
during recent years has been such as to 
make it a difficult task to stay abreast 
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of its outdoor recreational needs. This 
problem, and how to overcome it, must 
receive an increasing share of public 
attention in the years ahead. As the 
problem is contemplated, one important 
point must be borne constantly in mind: 
regardless of their present quality and 



abundance, Florida’s outdoor recrea- 
tional resources are relatively fixed and 
subject to continuing depreciation; thus, 
the success with which the future out- 
door recreational demand is met will de- 
pend on the manner in which those re- 
sources are used. 



Figure 4.7 
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Figur* 4.8 
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Figure 4.9 
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Figure 4.10 



DISTRIBUTION OF PRIMARY HIGHWAYS AND CENTERS OF URBAN POPULATION 
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17 * Key West 
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i Outdoor Recreational 

Resource Elements 

Florida’s environment is exception- 
ally well-suited for a variety of resource- 
based types of outdoor recreation. For 
the purpose of this plan, these environ- 
mental resources have been broken down 
into nine specific categories: 

I Land (space) 

Water area 

Shoreline 

Beach 

Natural scenery 
Wildlife habitat 
! Wilderness 

I 

Natural features 

Historical and archaeological 
i features 

I 

j These categories are described as 

i follows: 

! 

I 

» 

I Land area. Florida has some 

54,136 square miles of land area of 
which 47,997 square miles are classified 
I as all-weather upland. The remainder is 

I wet prairies, freshwater marshes or fire- 

i quently inundated floodplain (See Figure 

I 4.2). 

j 

i Water area. Florida’s water area 

j totals about 13,200 square miles oi off- 

! shore area, 2,400 square miles of shel- 

I tered salt water within bays, sounds and 

I estuaries. There are 7,712 inventoried 

lakes, 5,815 of which have been named, 
and these have a combined surface area 
of 3,258 square miles. Of these measured 
lakes, 611 are larger than 150 acres, and 
5,204 measure between ten and 149 
acres. Additionally, Florida is laced 
with 1,691 rivers and streams, with a 
combined length of 11,876 miles, and 



has the nation’s largest collection of 
major springs. 

Shoreline. Florida has a detailed 
tidal shoreline of some 8,426 miles. 
This includes all bays, inlets, estuaries 
and all coastal islands. Its general 
shoreline is about 1,197 miles long con- 
sisting primarily of sand beaches, man- 
grove swamps and coastal marshes (See 
Figure 4.11). The shoreline of Florida’s 
freshwater lakes is almost incalculable 
in length, and varies extensively from 
sloping sand beaches to low marshes 
and swamps. The rivers and streams 
give Florida an additional 24,000 miles 
of shoreline. 

Beach. Of Florida’s general tidal 
shoreline, about 750 miles are true, high 
energy beaches suitable for beach activ- 
ities, and in areas of highest energy, 
suitable for surfing. This beach area is 
divided almost equally between the 
Atlantic and Gulf shorelines (See Figure 
4.11). There too are many other beach 
areas on the bays and larger lakes. 

Natural scenery. Any part of the 
natural landscape which provides visual 
gratiHcation to the beholder may be 
called natural scenery. Since natural 
scenery is measured subjectively through 
the eyes of the beholder, it cannot be 
measured in quantitative terms. It must 
suffice to say that natural, or nearly 
natural scenery is still abundant through- 
out most of Florida but in an ever dimin- 
ishing amount. 

Wildlife habitat. Most of Florida’s 
land and water areas provide habitat for 
some species of wildlife important to 
outdoor recreation. It is important to 
realiee, however, that geological and 
biological conditions combine to create 
wildlife habitat. Habitat may be either 
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Figur* 4.11 



GENERALIZED SHORELINE HPES IN FLORIDA 
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land or water or a combination of both, 
but it requires a favorable balance of all 
ecological factors. Some land and some 
water is barren of wildlife that is of 
benefit to outdoor recreation. The distri* 
bution of principal habitat areas for the 
most popular wildlife species is shown 
in figures 4.12 and 4.13. Most of the wa- 
ter area in and around Florida provides 
habitat for a large variety of game fish 
and other species. In general, habiut 
conditions in Florida may be regarded as 
both diverse and extensive, providing 
abundant opportunity for wildlife propa- 
gation. 

Kildemess. There are few areas 
left in Florida that would qualify as true 
wilderness areas. For the purpose of the 
plan, wilderness areas have been defined 
as those areas at least five miles from 
the nearest paved road and still rela- 
tively unmarked by the progress of man- 
kind. According to this criterion, there 
are roughly 6,500 square miles of wilder- 
ness area, or approximately 12 percent 
of F1orida*s total surface area (See 
Figure 4.14). 

Natural fewiares. Because of 
Florida’s geological origin and resulting 
land forms, the natural features of this 
state ate subtle in character. There ate 
no mountain peaks, volcano craters, 
geysers or broad canyons. Florida is 
blessed with 18 major springs flowing 
more than 100 cubic feet of crysUl clear 
water per sc»cond. There are also warm 
mineral springs unique to the southeast. 
Florida’s Everglades, coral reefs and 
several of the coastal islands qualify as 
natural features of specific interest 
(See Figure 4.15). 

Historical and archaeological fea- 
tures. The physical remains of ten 
thousand years of pre-history and four 



centuries of recorded history in Florida 
are extensive. Unfortunately, they do not 
lend themselves to complete inventory 
and classification. Work is now in prog- 
ress to develop a more systematic ap- 
praisal of these resources as a factor in 
the toul outdoor recreation program. 

Statistical soanaary of resource ele- 
ments. The following statistical re- 
capitulation will serve as a useful sum- 
mary of those outdoor recreational re- 
source elements that lend themselves to 
specific quantitative terms. For the re- 
maining resource elements, a notation of 
“no quantitative expression’’ will have 
to suffice until some serviceable means 
for quantification is dovised. 



Land Area 

TbUl land area (acres) 34,647,040 
All-weather upland (acres) 30,905,453 
Marsh and wetland (acres) 3,741,587 

Water Area 

Totol water area (acres) 5,760,594 
Freshwater area (acres) 2,964,000 
Inland saltwater area (acres) 765,284 

Offshore water area (to 
horieon) (acresX 2,031,360 

Shoreline 

General shoreline (miles) 

Beach (miles) 

Mangrove (miles) 

Marsh (miles) 

Detailed tidal shoreline (miles) 

River and stream shoreline 
(miles) 

(Freshwater lake shoreline not 
quantified) 

Beach 

ToUl high energy (miles) 663 

(Low energy beach not quantified) 

Natural Scenery 
No quantitative expression 



1,197 

663 

96 

438 

8,426 

23,752 
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Figurt 4.12 
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Figvr* 4.14 



REMOTE AREAS IM FLORIDA 
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Wildlife Habitat 

Forest or woodland habitat 

(acres) 21,015,879 

Farm habitat (acres) 7,770,000 

Marsh or wetland habitat 
(acres) 3,741,587 



Wilderness 

Remote area (acres) 4,160,000 



Nattiral Features 

Major sprii^is (number) 18 

Major islands (number) 22 

(Others not quantified) 



Historical and Archaeological Features 
No quantitative expression 
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activities are diverse and complex, but 
certain consistent patterns of support 
and dependency may be noted. Figure 
4.16 attempts to portray graphically the 
most significant relationships between 
the supporting resource elements and the 
dependent outdoorrecreational activities. 



Figure 4.16 

NECESSARY AND DESIRAtBLE RESOURCES 
FOR OUTDOOR RECREATIONAL AaiVITIES 



Resource element - activity rela* 
tionships. So far, nine specific out* 
door recreation resource elements have 
been identified and credited with the 
direct support of fifteen separate outdoor 
recreational activities. The interactions 
among these resource elements and 
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CHAPTER V 

Existing Outdoor Recreation 
Programs In Florida 

INTROm CTI9N 



Through the year*, a great number 
and variety of outdoor recreation pro* 
gram.* haw developed in Florida in re* 
«pon.*e to an ever*groaing and ever* 
changing p;;blic outdoor recreation de* 
mand. Although thi* demand ha.« h<n'n 
<>erved through private a.* well a.* public 
efforts, most of the formal pre^ams a.* 
such have been instituted by govern* 
ments at one lewl or another. The state 
and federal governments have been ex* 
tensively involved in recent wars, and 
practically ewry county and municipality 
in the state conducts some outdoor rcc* 
neation program measures of its own. 
Many of these diverse pre^ams have 
evolved out of expediency rather than 
careful design, and the re.«ult has been 
much duplication and overlap. Fortu* 
nately, hoa-ever. most of the legitimate 
outdoor recreation needs of the state are 
being met in some fashion by this hodge* 
podge of governmental programs. 

tt is important to note that the major 
outdoor recreation ptr^pams carried out 
at both the stale and the federal levels 
are basically similar and have essen* 
tially the same objectives. Bach of these 
two levels of government has a number 
of programs involved in the dir*?ct pro* 
vision of resource*hased outdoor recrea* 
tion — through parks, forests and wild* 



life areas — and other prcHtrams which 
contribute indirectly to outdoor recrea* 
tion - either by making resources avail* 
able for management by others, or by 
rendering technical and other services 
to functionaries directly involved in out* 
door recreation programming. Both of 
these principal types of prt^ams serve 
valuable purposes, and tcqtether they in* 
sure that most opportunities for public 
outdoor recreational development receive 
high level government attention. 

While the state and federal programs 
are primarily concerned with establish* 
ing and opierating outdoor recreation 
areas of .date and national significance, 
tesfrectively. county ard municipal pro* 
g.ams are generally aimed at meeting 
local needs. Local programs usually 
concentrate of user-oriented t>-pes of 
outdoor recreation rather than resource- 
based and place considerably n»rc em- 
phasis on the activity and participant as- 
pects of programming than do the state 
and federal governments. There are also 
in Florida several regional programs 
dealing with outdoor recreation, largely 
as an adjunct or by-product of other 
resource management responsibilities. 

To provide for effective prt^;ram 
balance and the best overall supply of 




public ouldoor rccrcniion opporl unity, the 
Motp.in iho nivolnl pof«ilion il occupicj*. 
mu*>l fully underMnnd iho nnturc nnd pur* 
po«*p of pnch of ihp on*goin|t progrnmj* 
nnd j*ppk coonlinniion nnd rp-oripntation 
tthpcp npcp?«f‘nr)-. In lhij« chnpipr. iHp 
hnckfiftiund of ouldoor rpcroniion pro* 
i^'nniming ni ihp •»lnlp IpvpI if« j*ummn* 
ri/.pd nnd pnch of ihc major J«tnlp nnd 
fpdprni proitmnij* dcnling «ith outdoor 
rpcrpaiion i;* Itripfly di.*cu«.*pd. Local 
^vpmmpni pit^nm* arc di.'cu'.'pd a.*« 
ftpnoral jjToup^. by rcsional diMrict^. 
CTOuntipj* and municipalitip.’*. rather than 
individually. The final 5Pction of tho 
chapter deals* «ilh p.«tahli*hpd mpa-«urp?* 
to provide coordination and overall ituid* 
ancp to the multiplicity of outdoor rec* 
reation programs* existing in Florida at 
this* time. 



Background of 

Slate Outdoor Recreation Progranuning 
in Florida 

Individual latency efforts. Florida’? 
state government was relatively late in 
involving iUself in outdoor recreation 
programs, primarily because the demand 
for such activity was satisfied for a long 
time by privately owned lands and re- 
sources. Until the boom period following 
World War 11, Florida was still largely a 
sparsely settled and little developed 
frontier, with vast expanses of fuivate 
land open to unquestioned use by the 
public. Under such conditions of variety 
and abundance, thi*re seemed little ur* 
gency for Florida’s government to under* 
take any program of land acquisition, 
development and management for public 
outdoor recreation purposes. 



By degrt*es. however, il Iw^cnme np* 
pnreni ihni Floridn’.** fronlier days were 
passing nnd ihni ihe sinie was de-^limnl 
lo undergo greni chnng«*s. The renli/.nlion 
dnwned ihni somelhing had lo be done if 
any of nniurni Floridn was lo be |we* 
served for fulure enjoymenl. In ihe Inle 
l»20’s nnd ihe 19.W s. ihrough ihe ef* 
forts of B few forwnrddooking individ* 
uals. the stale governmenl was succe.**.*** - 
ful in laking ihe firsi really signifienni 
sleps on Ihe long road loward effeciive 
naloral resources managemeni. In 
a departmeni of game and freshwaler fi.'h 
was esiablished. followvnl shcirlly Ihere* 
afier by a foresi service, in 1927. In ihe 
1930’s. wilh a major impetus being pro- 
vided by Ihe federal Civilian Conserva* 
lion Corps pre^m. ihe fir.«l real stale 
parks were acquired and placed under 
the juri.«diclion of the Florida Forc.«t 
Jtprvice. Xot until 1949. how'ever. was a 
separate agency c.vated for the exclu* 
sive pu rpo s e of d«*veloping a slate park 

svstem. 

* 

Coonlinalcd inlcr^^teucv effoHs. 
Bv the mid*19.M)’s, Florida was fwtunate 
in havifut effectively functioning pro- 
grams in a number of natural resource 
areas contributing to outdoor recreation. 
Each of these pregrams was •argely au* 
tonomous, however, and quite often was 
carried on with no particular regard for 
other pregrams of a related nature. It was 
soon rectgnired by the professional 
agency administrators that effectiv-e co- 
ordination among their several pregrams 
would result in greater benefit for all. 

Early in 19.^7, with outdow recrea* 
tion serving as a catalyst, these agen* 
cics brought themselves together into an 
informal ••inter-agency coordinating com- 
mittee”. and the first of a number of 
sporadic conferences wa- held that >ear. 
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Th<* imnuHliaio focnl poini of iho inicr- 
ngpncy nclivity wn.*< tho rorroatioiml iIp* 
vplopmpm of ihp vn?»l wnipr ron«*prvnlion 
nrpn« in thp Evprplndp.**. Thp Cpniral and 
Soulhprn Florid.* Flood Control Di.Hiricl, 
a rpgionnl agpncy. and ihp Gamp and 
Frp^hwatpf Fi.««h rommif*sion providod 
thp initiative in thi.<« instance, and Moon 
pnli*4tpd thp cooperation of the then ex* 
i^ting Florida Development Comm i.**9 ion, 
the j(tate gniverj»itip5 and several other 
agencies. This experiment suggested 
other fipportuni'ics for constructive co- 
operation. Not long afterward, the agen- 
cies organixpd, elected a chairman, ob- 
tained the sanction of the Governor and 
began a series of conferences that 
lasted the next four years. 

While the inter-agency committee 
ftrmly voiced its interest in all natural 
resoorcc mattc*rs, the recurrent theme of 
its activities was outdoor recreation. 
This was one area in which the respec- 
tive programs all o\erlapped, and yet 
which belonged jurisdictionally to no 
single agency. It provided the lexical 
focal point for inter-agency coordination 
and, as a result, outdoor recreation as a 
legitimate aspect of natural resources 
administration in Florida became an 
established reality. 

In 19fil, the informal inter-agency 
coordinating committee was replaced by 
a formal Governor’s Committee on Rec- 
reational Development, established by 
executive act of the Governor. Thus, by 
inclusion in the Committee name, recrea- 
tion was officially rect^niaed as the 
primary area of responsibility for the 
inter-agency body. With an official sta- 
tus, the Committee was able at last to 
undertake speciGc program objectives. 
One of these was conducting a detailed 
study of Florida’s outdoor recreation 
needs and the formulation of concrete 



recommendations for early legislative 
attention. The study was made and a 
report submitted to the 106.3 Legislature, 
calling for an improved functional ar- 
rangement for outdoor recreation program- 
ming and broader financing for land ac- 
quisition and development. 

Out of these recommendations, cul- 
minating years of administrative evolu- 
tion, came the Florida Outdoor Recrea- 
tion and Conservation Act of 106.3. This 
Act created the Florida Outdoor Recrea- 
tional Development Council, a Cabinet- 
level agency responsible for planning 
and coordinating the implementation of a 
comprehensive outdoor recreation pro- 
gram for Florida. The act also provided 
formal administrative machinery for co- 
ordination of all state agency programs 
concerned with outdoor recreation, and 
set up a special Land Acquisition Trust 
Fund to finance outdoor recreation land 
acquisition and development. The 1969 
Legislature, through governmental re- 
organisation, transferred the Council and 
its functions to the newly organised 
Department of Natural Resources, Divi- 
sion of Recreation and Parks. The Out- 
door Recreation and Conser\’ation Act, 
as amended by ihe 1967 Legislature, 
(See Chapter .37.5, Florida Statutes - 
Addendum 2) .•‘till presided the basic 
guidance for the state’s outdoor recrea- 
tion programming. 

Land acquisition: a measure of past 
accomplishments, ft is impossible to 
determine in retrospect how successful 
Florida’s outdoor recreation programs 
have been in meeting the public demand 
over years past. Certainly a great deal of 
outdoor recreational opportunity has been 
I provided ar.d utilized by the people of 
j Florida. For present purposes, however, 
the most important results of past pro- 



grams can be measured by the amount of 
outdoor recreation lands acquired and 
the number of outdoor recreational areas 
established. 

Prior to the 1963 Outdoor Recreation 
and Conservation Act, land acquisition 
was carried on by several different state 
agencies independently to meet their 
individual needs. Most of the lands 
usable for outdoor recreation purposes 
were acquired for state parks, state 
forests and state ' game management 
areas. Especially where state park ac- 
quisition was concerned, there was a 
general lack of comprehensive planning 
and the areas acquired represented no 
systematic pattern of state park develop- 
ment. Many of the areas were acquired 
through donation or transfer from other 
public bodies at only token cost. In the 
case of state forests and state game 
management areas — which were not 
primarily intended for direct outdoor 
recreational use — the lands were gen- 
erally of such location and physical 
character that only a very small acqui- 
sition cost was involved. The overall 
result of these somewhat random land 
acquisition efforts was the accumulation 
of a considerable amount of acreage at a 
relatively small total cost. 



After 1963, the land acquisition for 
outdoor recreation purposes was handled 
primarily by the Outdoor Recreational 
Development Council and after 1969, by 
the Division of Recreation and Parks. 
Acquisition efforts were placed on a 
more systematic basis with the intent of 
filling the most critical deficiencies in 
the statewide outdoor recreation pro- , 
gram. The deliberate seeking out and ' 
acquisition of prime tracts of land close 
to the metropolitan centers of the state, 
combined with a steady increase in real 
estate values, generally resulted in a 
drastically higher unit cost for lands 
acquired during the period 1963—1970. 
This experience is indicative of a seri- 
ous land availability/cost situation 
which can be expected to be permanent 
in Florida. 

To portray the tangible accomplish- 
ments of Florida''s outdoor recreation 
programs to date. Table 5.1 and Figure 
5.1 show land acquisition and the estab- 
lishment of new administrative units by 
decades. As a matter of information, the 
actual monetary outlay for land acquisi- 
tion is also indicated. Details of spe- 
cific areas Acquired are contained in a 
later chapter on outdoor recreation 
supply. 



Table 5.1 



A STATISTICAL SIH/MARY OF THE PAST ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OF FLORIDA’S OUTDOOR RECREATION PROGRAM 


Combined State Totals 




Ko. of 




Acquisition 




units 


Acreage 


costs 


Up to and including 1930 


3 


92 


.$ 2,000 


1931-1940 


10 


75,856 


244,232 


1941-1950 


22 


113,404 


421,704 


1951-1960 


21 


357,179 


897,671 


1961-1970 


28 


43,173 


28,835,996 


Total 


84 


589,704 


$30;401,603 
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PERCENT OF TOTAL 



Figure 5.1 



COMBINED STATE TOTALS OF THE 
NUMBER OF UNITS, ACREAGE, AND ACQUISITION COSTS 
EXPRESSED AS A PERCENTAGE 
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EXISTING jFATE AGENCY PROGRAMS 



Deparlnicnl of Natural Resources. 
The Department of Natural Resource.'.' is 
charged with the administration, super- 
vision, development and conservation of 
the natural resources of the slate. The 
following divisions have been estab- 
lished to carry out this charge: 

(1) Division of Recreation and 
Parks 

(2) Division of Marine Resources 

(3) Division of Interior Resources 

(4) Division of Environmental 
Research and Protection 

(5) Division of Administrative 
Services 

The 1970 Legislature of the State of 
Florida created the Florida Environ- 
mental Inventory Council in an advisory 
capacity to the Department of Natural 
Resources. In addition, the Coastal Co- 
ordinating Council was also created and 
placed within the Department of Natural 
Resources. 

Division of Recreation and 
Parks — The Division of Recreation 
and Parks is charged with the responsi- 
bility of acquiring, developing and oper- 
ating state parks and recreation areas. 
In addition, the division is responsible 
for the development and execution of a 
comprehensive multi-purpose recreation 
program for Florida. By virtue of this 
responsibility, the Division administers 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Program, a state financial assistance 
program; prepares the Comprehensive 
Outdoor Recreation Plan; offers techni- 
cal coordination and support to the state 



agencies related to outdoor recreational 

I , 

projects and problems; and is considered 
to be the “recreational arm” of state 
government. 

Additionally, the 1969 Legisla- 
ture, recognizing the need for more co- 
ordination between state and local plan- 
ning efforts, contemplated the creation of 
a bureau of recreational services. When 
staffed, such a bureau will: provide as- 
sistance to the Department of Community 
Affairs and to local governing units, 
concerning the promotion, organization 
and administration of local recreation 
systems, and the planning and design of 
local recreational areas and facilities; 
assist in recruiting, training and placing 
of recreational personnel; sponsor and 
promote recreation institutes, workshops, 
seminars and conferences throughout the 
state; cooperate with state and federal 
agencies, private org'anizations and 
commercial and industrial interests i.i 
the promotion of a state recreation pro- 
gram; and will coordinate recreational 
functions and facilities of flood control 
and water management districts. 

Under the provisions of the Out- 
door Recreation and Conservation Act of 
1963, it is the responsibility of the Di- 
vision of Recreation and Parks to acquire 
land and water areas to be developed and 
used for outdoor recreational purposes. 
Since its creation, this Division has 
carried out some 127 outdoor recreational 
projects at a total cost of over $37 
million dollars. More than 29,300 acres 
of land have been acquired for recrea- 
tional purposes, mostly in areas of 
critical need. 

Florida today has an extensive 
system of state parks and historic me- 
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morials, which provides a wide range of 
public outdoor recreational opportunities. 
The first real state parks were estab- 
lished in 1935, and their number has in- 
creased steadily through the years to a 
total of 92 different areas today, com- 
prised of some 195,407 acres, of which 
75,205 acres are in the nation’s only 
underwater state park, John Pennekamp 
Coral Reef State Park. Scattered through- 
out the state and ranging in size and 
character, state parks provide the back- 
bone of Florida’s outdoor recreation 
system. Each is or will be appropriately 
developed and staffed to take maximum 
advantage of the potential offered by 
each site. The popularity of Florida’s 
state parks is evidenced by the total 
number of annual visitors, which ex- 
ceeded eight million in 1970. This rep- 
re.sents an increase of over 600,000 
visitors (eight percent) over the previous 
year. 

Divi.sion of Marine Re.sources - 
The Division of Marine Resources con- 
tributes to outdoor recreation by helping 
to preserve and protect Florida’s vast 
saltwater sport fisheries and beaches 
from physical deterioration, and by in- 
suring their suitability for recreational 
use. 

The 1970 session of the Florida 
Legislature enacted into law Chapter 
70-244 of the Florida Statutes, commonly 
called the “oil spill bill,’’ which charged 
this Division with the prevention, clean- 
up and containment of oil spills along 
Florida’s coast, and the licensing of all 
terminal facilities in the state. The Act 
also charged this Division with the co- 
ordination of all state agencies and 
local governments relating to oil spills. 

In addition, to insure safe boat- 
ing practices, safety patrol officers en- 



force boating safety laws and educate 
the public on boating safety. 

Division of Interior Resources - 
The Division of Interior Resources is 
charged with the general powers and 
responsibilities to conserve and develop 
the water, waterways, and geological 
resources of the state, which are so 
valuable for outdoor recreational pur- 
poses. Programs include the coordina- 
tion and enforcement of laws and regula- 
tions pertaining to water resources, and 
comprehensive planning for the develop- 
ment of a state-wide system of commer- 
cial and recreational waterways . 

In addition, the Division coordi- 
nates state participation in federal, 
regional, and local water, waterways and 
geological resources management. 

Coastal Coordinating Council - 
Under Chapter 70-259, Florida Statutes, 
the Coastal Coordinating Council within 
the Department of Natural Resources was 
established July 1, 1970. The Council 
is responsible for developing a compre- 
hensive state plan for the protection, 
development and zoning of the coastal 
zone of Florida. A part of the develop- 
ment of this pla,n will include land use 
studies of tourism and recreational uses. 
In order to optimize the use of recrea- 
tional potentials, coastal zone plans and 
programs will include providing for open 
space within the urbanized areas, pre- 
serving unspoiled areas, encouraging the 
expansion of cultural, historical and 
educational facilities and reducing the 
degradation of beaches and coastal 
waters. 

Florida Environmental Inventory 
Council — This council, also under 
the Department of Natural Resources, 
was created to advise the Department in 



the development of an inventory of 
Florida’s environment and natural re- 
sources, for purposes of identification 
and classification, including a statement 
of specific present use or uses of each 
of the natural resources and the environ- 
mental factors affected by these uses. 

Department of Agriculture and Con- 
sumer Services — Division of Forestry. 
Florida’s state forest system, consisting 
of four areas and more than 300,000 
acres, provides abundant opportunity for 
many popular outdoor recreational activi- 
ties, such as hunting, fishing, camping, 
picnicking and nature study. The recrea- 
tional potential of these public forests 
is recognized and being developed by the 
Division of Forestry. The Division is 
also systematically developing the rec- 
reational potential of its scattered forest 
fire towersites. Thirty sites have been 
selected for development, and work has 
already been completed on five of these. 
The Division of Forestry is also helping 
to develop and maintain outdoor recrea- 
tional areas for public use on forest 
lands and other private timber holdings. 

Department of Transportation. The 
various transportation modes are highly 
important to Florida’s outdoor recreation 
program as evidenced by the fact that 
17.2 million tourists came to Florida by 
automobile during 1969, of which a large 
portion were in pursuit of recreational 
opportunities. Transportation systems 
give access to many recreational activi- 
ties and this has become a factor in the 
design and development of various sys- 
tems. Transportation corridor location 
and design strive to complement and en- 
hance any recreational activity or area, 
and positive steps are taken to prevent 
any damage to these areas. The Depart- 
ment encourages any “Multiple-Use or 



Joint Use’’ of transportation corridors 
and cooperates with all agencies in 
developing land in the best interest of 
the public, and especially in the area of 
recreational potential. 

Highways are by far the most ex- 
tensive transportation system. They pro- 
vide access to nearly all outdoor recrea- 
tional sites as well as providing oppor- 
tunity for pleasure driving. Through se- 
lective clearing and highway landscap- 
ing, efforts are made to preserve and en- 
hance the scenic beauty of the corridor. 
The Department also constructs and 
maintains along its highway systems rest 
areas, wayside parks and boat ramps for 
the use of the traveling public, thereby 
making an important contribution to 
Florida’s outdoor recreation program. 
The Department today maintains over 
300 wayside parks or rest areas and over 
100 boat ramps and has a continuing 
program for the development of additional 
sites as found appropriate. The Depart- 
ment has also constructed and maintains 
nine welcome stations near the entrances 
to the state which are manned by per- 
sonnel from the Department of Commerce 
who distribute tourist information. 

It is the Department of Transporta- 
tion’s .intention to continue and improve 
its spirit of cooperation with regard to 
outdoor recreational opportunities. This 
spirit is illustrated by the fact that an 
Ecology Advisory Council was created 
by the Department in 1970. 

Department of Commerce. The 
Department of Commerce has the primary 
responsibility of guiding, stimulating 
and promoting the growth of the state by 
attracting industries and tourists to 
Florida. It promotes and publicizes 
Florida’s outdoor recreation resources 
and opportunities through an intensive 
out-of-state advertising campaign. Since 
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this effort was begun, the number of 
tourists entering Florida has increased 
from 5.5 million in 1955, to 23 million in 
1970. 

Department of Community Affairs. 
The Department of Community Affairs 
has a Division of Technical Assistance 
which provides consultation and guid- 
ance and otherwise assists local govern- 
ments in developing specific outdoor 
recreation projects and community- 
oriented outdoor recreation programs. 

Board of Trustees of the Internal 
Improvement Trust Fund. This board 
is primarily responsible for the general 
administration of all state-owned lands 
and the specific management of all un- 
committed lands, including tidal water 
bottoms and other sovereignty lands. 
The agency still holds title to almost 
one-half million acres of upland remain- 
ing from some 22 million acres of federal 
land grants. While it does not provide 
for any development or on-site manage- 
ment, this agency does cooperate with 
other state agencies and public bodies 
in making its lands available for outdoor 
recreational use as needed. A number of 
parcels of upland and several large 
tracts of submerged land have been per- 
manently set aside, by transfer, dedica- 
tion and lease as aquatic preserves, 
wilderness areas or wildlife protection 
and other public outdoor recreational 
purposes. One of the important functions 
of this agency is granting of title to sub- 
merged lands in tidal water areas. The 
Trustees have leased many acres of 
such land to the Department of Natural 
Resources to be used specifically for 
outdoor recreational purposes. 

Department of State — Division of 
Archives, History and Records Manage- 



ment. The Division of Archives, His- 
tory and Records Management has the 
responsibility for preserving and protect- 
ing all public records, historic sites and 
items of historical significance to the 
state. This Division is the state agency 
primarily involved in encouraging and 
promoting the acquisition, preservation, 
restoration and operation of historic and 
archaeological sites for public enjoy- 
ment. 

Department of State — Division of 
Cultural Affairs. This Division has 
six programs which provide recreational 
and educational opportunities to Florida’s 
residents and tourists. Included among 
its services are museum exhibits, his- 
toric structures, guided tours, picnick- 
ing, and tent and trailer camping. 

Department of Air and Water Pollu- 
tion Control. This Department is 
charged by Chapter 403, Florida Statutes, 
to control and prohibit pollution of air 
and water and to establish rules and 
regulations for this purpose. The Depart- 
ment has general supervision and control 
over all systems of industrial waste 
treatment, municipal wastewater dis- 
charges and the quality of Florida’s 
ground and surface waters. Coordination 
between this Department, the Department 
of Health and Rehabilitative Services, 
the Department of Natural Resources, 
and other appropriate state agencies 
insures adequate control of Florida’s 
environment. 

Department of Health and Rehabili- 
tative Services - Division of Health. 
The Division of Health is charged by 
Chapter 381, Florida Statutes, with the 
supervision and control of all water 
supply systems, solid waste disposal 
and treatment of municipal sewage. The 
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Division works closely with the Depart- 
ment of Air and Water Pollution Control 
to insure a clean environment for 
Florida. 

Doparliiieiil of Ileallli and Ueliahili- 
lalive Services - Hivisioii of Uelarda- 
lion. The Divi.sion of Hotardation i.s 
responsible for planning, coordinating 
and implomonting various programs for 
federal, state, local and private agencies 
for the general welfare of the mentally 
retarded. This Division leases from the 
Department of Natural Resources, Divi- 
sion of Recreation and Parks, two tracts 
of land to be used as recreation areas 
for the handicapped. 

Came and Fresh Water Fish Coiiiiiiis- 
sion. This agency has the management 
authority for birds, game, freshwater 
fish, fur-bearing animals, reptiles and 



amphibians. The Commission’s program 
is designed to maintain a high level of 
public hunting and freshwater fishing 
opportunity in the state. As a part of its 
program, the Commission administers 
game management areas and fish manage- 
ment areas around the state, with a com- 
bined acreage of over 3.5 million acres 
of land and water, the Commission also 
constructs boat ramps to provide public 
access to the fishing waters of the state. 
Under this program, freshwater access 
•sites are usually acquired through co- 
operative agreements with local govern- 
ments and private land owners. To date, 
264 boat ramps have been built. By pro- 
viding hunting, fishing and boating op- 
portunities, the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission plays a major role in 
Florida’s public outdoor recreation pro- 
gram. 




EXISTING FEDERAL AGENCY PROGRAMS 



Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 
The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation of the 
U.S. Department of the Interior has the 
responsibility for developing an effec- 
tive nationwide outdoor recreation plan, 
providing technical assistance to federal 
and non-federal agencies and conducting 
research concerning outdoor recreation. 
The Bureau also administers the federal 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Pro- 
gram, through which the state receives 
grants for land acquisition and develop- 
ment. The Bureau also provides a valu- 
able service in coordinating federal out- 
door recreation programs and establish- 
ing liaison between these programs and 
the states. 

National Park Service. The Na- 
tional Park Service of the U.S. Depart- 



ment of the Interior administers eight 
areas in Florida, consisting of 1,545,000 
acres. These areas have been set aside 
as units of the National Park System 
because of the national interest in their 
natural, historical and recreational re- 
sources. The largest unit, Everglades 
National Park, was established in 1947, 
and is located at the southern tip of the 
Florida mainland. 

The eight areas under the manage- 
ment of the National Park Service offer a 
wide range of public outdoor recreational 
opportunities, such as camping, swim- 
ming, boating, fishing, nature study, 
picni( 5 king and sightseeing. The popu- 
larity of Florida’s national parks, recrea- 
tional areas and monuments is evidenced 
by the number of visits, which in 1970 
totaled 2.3 million. 
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Bureau of S[)orl Fislieries; and \M Id- 
life. The Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife of the L!.S. Department of 
the Interior has the responsibility for 
insuring the conservation of the country’s 
wild birds, mammals and sport fish for 
both their recreational and economic 
values. The Bureau manages twenty na- 
tional wildlife refuges in Florida, com- 
prising some 350,000 acres. Most of 
these refuges are limited-purpose outdoor 
recreational areas, providing primarily 
for nature study and natural scenery ap- 
preciation. The refuges also enhance or 
provide opportunities for hunting, fishing, 
camping, picnicking and similar outdoor 
recreational activities. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs of the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior has the responsi- 
bility for aiding Indian tribes by identi- 
fying and evaluating opportunities, on or 
near reservations, for industrial, com- 
mercial and service-type business de- 
velopment, including tourist and 
recreation-oriented business. Florida has 
three reservations under the management 
and control of the Bureau, comprising 
some 550,000 acres. These lands have a 
wealth of recreational resources offering 
multiple-use outdoor recreational poten- 
tial, yet to bo fully developed. 

Bureau of Land Management. The 
Bureau of Land Management of the U.S. 
Department of the Interior protects, pre- 
serves, and in some cases, develops 
public land resources valuable for out- 
door recreation and wildlife. The Bureau 
holds over 1,000 acres of Public Domain 
land in Florida, and adds new lands from 
time to time as new surveys are made. 
Some of this land has significant poten- 
tial for public recreational use, and this 
may be sold to the state or other public 



agencies which propose a definite plan 
of use and management under the Recrea,- 
tion and Public Purposes .Act of 1954. 

U.S. Forest Service. The Forest 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture is charged with the responsibility 
for promoting the conservation and 
multiple-use of the nation’s forest lands. 
Florida has three national forests, com- 
prising approximately 1.1 million acres, 
under the direction and control of the 
U.S. Forest Service. Within these forests 
are much of the state’s wealth of sce- 
nery and natural outdoor recreation re- 
sources. 

The national forests in Florida, 
managed under the multiple use manage- 
ment and sustained yield concepts, offer 
various resources, including recreation, 
timber, wildlife, range and water. The 
management of any particular portion of 
the forest is tailored to give an optimum 
blend of the resources and meet the 
needs of the people. For example, timber 
harvesting can open an area for produc- 
tion of browse plants needed for deer 
and quail, which are sought by hunters. 
Other activities found throughout the 
national forests include fishing, nature 
study, hiking, canoeing and boating. 
However, not all land is necessarily 
used for several resource management 
practices. Many areas are specifically 
designated for camping and picnicking 
activities. Also, establishment of over 
10,000 acres of special interest areas, 
such as scenic areas where commercial 
timber production, roads and developed 
recreation areas are excluded, provide 
maximum aesthetic and wildland appeal 
in Florida. The aim of all U.S. Forest 
Service management practices is to pro- 
vide the greatest benefit to the American 
people. 



Other L'.S. Deparliiienl of Agriculture 
Agencies. The Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has the responsibility for develop- 
ing and carrying on a national soil and 
water conservation program. In 1962, the 
Soil Conservation Service was assigned 
the general leadership for the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture assistance in the 
field of outdoor recreation. The Service 
has recognized outdoor recreation as a 
beneficial land use and as an additional 
' source of income for rural people. The 
Soil Conservation Service plays an im- 
portant role in Florida’s outdoor recrea- 
tion program by making available tech- 
nical assistance and limited cost-sharing 
to establish public recreational areas 
within watershed and resource conserva- 
tion and development projects. It also 
provides technical services to land own- 
ers and operators in developing income- 
producing enterprises on private land 
within the 60 soil and water conserva- 
tion districts in Florida. 

Other agencies of the Department of 
Agriculture which have programs relating 
to outdoor recreation in Florida include 
the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service and the Framers Home 
Administration. The Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration provides loans and technical 
assistance to rural groups wishing to de- 
velop recreational enterprises on their 
own land. 

Corps of Engineers. The Corps of 
Engineers of the U.S. Department of the 
Army has the responsibility for carrying 
out a public works program of maintain- 
ing and improving waterways for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and beach and shore 
protection. In planning its water re- 
sources development projects, the Corps 
has given outdoor recreation every con- 



sideration since 1944, and subsequently 
has developed 12 recreational areas in 
Florida, involving over 2,900 acres and 
providing a variety of public outdoor 
recreation opportunities. Most of these 
areas are multiple-purpose recreational 
areas, designed to fully utilize the po- 
tential recreation resources of each si^. 
In addition to its own development pro- 
gram, the Corps cooperates with the 
state and other public bodies in making 
available development opportunities af- 
forded as an adjunct of water resources 
projects, under Public Law 89-72. 
Florida has agreed to participate with 
the Corps under this program and is 
presently working on details of a possi- 
ble first project, at Lake Rousseau. 

Department of Defense — Military 
Installations. The U.S. Department of 
Defense administers three military in- 
stallations in Florida which provide out- 
door recreational opportunities for gen- 
eral public use. These three installa- 
tions combined have a total land area of 
460,000 acres. The largest unit, Eglin 
Air Force Base, provides public hunting 
opportunities on its huge game manage- 
ment area. While public outdoor recrea- 
tion is not a major function of the De- 
partment of Defense, the contribution in 
this regard is nevertheless important to 
Florida’s overall outdoor recreation pro- 
gram. 

Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. The Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development has the as- 
signed responsibility of helping American 
communities improve their urban environ- 
ment. Through its Open Space Land 
Program, and its Urban Beautification 
and Improvement Program, the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
has to date funded 47 projects in Florida. 
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A now program in the Department, 
called “Legacy of Parks,” will take 
effect July 1, 1971, under the new 
consolidated Title VII Program. The 
“Legacy of Parks” program will 
supersede the Open Space Land and 
Urban Beautification programs pres- 
ently administered by the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 
It will encompass all activities which 
were eligible under both programs 
as well as certain new activities not 
previously eligible for grant partici- 
pation. 



Bureau of Public Roads. The Bu- 
reau of Public Roads of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation cooperates with 
the Florida Department of Transportation 
in developing highway systems which 
provide access to many recreational ar- 
eas throughout the state. Numerous way- 
side parks are funded and developed, as 
an adjunct of the highway program, which 
provide considerable recreational oppor- 
tunities. The Bureau is also charged 
with implementing a highway beautifica- 
tion program along federal-aid roads to 
help preserve America’s scenic beauty. 



EXISTING LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS 



Special districts. Much of Florida 
is contained in regional districts created 
by law to carry out certain resource de- 
velopment projects. Because the re- 
sources involved can usually be made to 
serve related outdoor recreational pur- 
poses, various program measures have 
been instituted at the district level to 
take advantage of these opportunities. 
The principal examples of such special 
districts are the Central and Southern 
Florida Flood Control District, the 
Southwest Florida Water Management 
District, the Florida Inland Navigation 
District and the West Coast Inland Navi- 
gation District. 

Of these, the Central and Southern 
Florida Flood Control District has the 
most advanced program. The Central and 
Southern Florida Flood Control District 
(FCD) is the water management agency 
responsible for operating and maintain- 
ing most of the completed works (canals, 
levees, lakes, water storage areas and 
water control structures) of the Central 
and Southern Florida Flood Control proj- 
ect. In its dealings with the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, the FCD represents 
all non-federal interests. 
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The geographical area of the Dis- 
trict covers some 15,673 square miles 
and includes all or part of 18 counties. 
Approximately 42 percent of the state’s 
population resides in this area. 

Major works of the Project include 
the three Everglades Conservation Areas 
(1,345 square miles), the South Dade 
County canals. Lake Okeechobee (730 
square miles), the St. Lucie Canal, the 
Caloosahatchee River, the Kissimmee 
River, the Upper Kissimmee Basin 
canals and lakes, and the Upper St. Johns 
River (includes seven lakes). The FCD 
currently manages about 1,400 miles of 
canals and levees and operates over 90 
spillways and dams. 

It is the policy of the FCD to make 
its land and water areas available for 
public outdoor recreation to the extent 
legally permissable and consistent with, 
operation and maintenance requirements. 

Through the use of citizen’s recrea- 
tional advisory committees and by close 
coordination with other governmental 
bodies, over 100 sites have been se- 
lected for development or improvement. 
In 1967, the FCD obtained authority to 
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spend up to 1/50 of a mil per dollar of 
assessed valuation within the 18-county 
area for development of recreational 
sites and the purchase of lands associ- 
ated therewith. Initially, this levy 
yielded about $260,000 annually; how- 
ever, because the total District-wide 
assessment has risen, this figure has 
increased considerably. 

Each fiscal year the FCD sets aside 
a certain amount of its recrentionnl fund 
for grants to other agencies. Any one 
grant may not exceed 20 percent of the 
total recreation fund for that year and 
the funds must bo utilized for develop- 
ments on or adjacent to a land or water 
area under the jurisdiction of the FCD. 
In addition, the grantee must make a con- 
tribution (land, money, equipment, etc.) to 
the development of the project ns well. 

The FCD operates and/or maintains 
some facilities. However, most are 
handled by other governmental bodies or 
concessionaires. 

The Southwest Florida Water Man- 
agement District is a political subdivi- 
sion created to represent non-fed eral 
interests in the cooperative four river 
bn.sins water management projects. The 
District includes all or part of fifteen 
counties of west central Florida. The 
nine propo.sed flood control and water 
conservation reservoirs of the Four 
River Basins project have a total area of 
about 300 square miles and are being 
designed to provide planned outdoor 
recreation compatible with each location. 
Activities such as fishing, boating, 
swimming, skiing, picnicking, hunting, 
camping, hiking, horseback riding and 
nature study are presently planned, and 
access roads will be constructed as 
project construction proceeds. Construc- 
tion on the project is underway with 
about 1.5 percent of the work complete. 



Land acquisition for two of the re.ser- 
voirs. Green Swamp and Lower Hills- 
borough, should be completed by 1072. 

Both of these districts generally re- 
strict the scope of their outdoor recrea- 
tional work to opportunities created by 
their primary projects, and do not assume 
responsibility for total recreational pro- 
gramming within their boundaries. 

Other special districts in Florida in- 
volve themselves in recreational program- 
ming less directly— such ns the Suwannee 
River Authority through its promotional 
efforts, or the multi-county regional plan- 
ning councils through their comprehensive 
planning and coordination activities. 

Generally speaking, special dis- 
tricts should not be regarded ns n defi- 
nite link in the governmental chain for 
purposes of outdoor recreationnl pro- 
gramming. They are not universal enough 
in their geographical coverage of the 
state or in the scope of their responsi- 
bilities. The outdoor recreationnl oppor- 
tunity created or enhanced by their ef- 
forts, however, is a decided asset to the 
areas they serve, and will reduce the 
needs ordinarily imposed on other levels 
of government. 

Regional Planning Councils. There 
are 39 regional planning councils in 
Florida, encompassing only 50 percent of 
the counties but nearly 90 percent of the 
state’s population. Some of the larger 
councils have their own recreational plan- 
ning staff, while the smaller ones are in- 
volved in recreation only incidentally. 

As organizations with wider-than- 
county jurisdictional interests, these 
councils are in a position to see the 
broader implications of a recreational 
facility, and therefore plan for the entire 
surrounding area, not just for a city or 
county. As in other areas, these councils' 
have seen that recreational needs tran- 
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scend political boundaries, and accord- 
ingly should bo planned for on ns wide 
an interest scale as possible. 

Counties. Florida has 67 coun- 
ties, varying in character from the 
densely-populated metropolitan counties 
such as Dade and Pinellas to the 
sparsely-populated rural counties such 
ns Liberty and Glades. Obviously all of 
these counties do not have the same out- 
door recreational needs, and neither have 
they instituted responsive programs in 
the same degree. Many of Florida’s 
counties have recognized no real outdoor 
recreational responsibility at all, while 
some have undertaken highly sophisti- 
cated programs involving the administra- 
tion of numerous parks and facilities. 

As lower-level units of government, 
counties are primarily concerned with 
essentially local outdoor recreational 
needs generated by extra-municipal pop- 
ulations. Unlike municipalities, how- 
ever, the larger aeral extent of counties 
provides a wider range of resources and 
makes available a greater variety of out- 
door recreational possibilities. As a re- 
sult, the county outdoor recreation pro- 
gram in Florida is typically a combina- 
tion of resource-based and user-oriented 
features. Beaches, swimming sites, boat 
access sites, picnic sites, sconic areas 
and sometimes campgrounds are among 
the more popular types of resource-based 
areas and facilities provided through 
county programs. County school systems 
make available an abundance of user- 
oriented sites and facilities for public 
use on an informal basis, but these really 



do not constitute an outdoor recreation 
program as such. 

As a rule, the county is the ideal lev- 
el of government to carry out a program 
of small, locally oriented outdoor recrea- 
tional areas which are not largo enough 
to be managed feasibly at tho state level. 
Such areas constitute a valuable com- 
plement to tho state program, and arc ac- 
tually indispensable to a well-balancod 
stato-wi do outdoor recreation system. 

Miinicipalilics. Virtually all of 
Florida’s 390 incorporated municipalities 
carry out outdoor recreation program 
measures of ono typo or another. Be- 
cause of their population densities and 
restricted geographical areas, however, 
most municipalities concentrate thoir 
efforts on the provision ofintensive usor- 
oriontecl facilities, requiring relatively 
little space in proportion to the use ac- 
commodated. Typical municipal outdoor 
recreational facilities include play- 
grounds, swimming pools, ball fields, 
tennis courts, golf courses and the like, 
and have little bearing on a state-wide 
resource-based outdoor recreation pro- 
gram. Two important exceptions exist in 
tho cases of beaches and marinas. Most 
municipalities fronting on the ocean or 
Gulf whore beaches exist make some 
provision for public bathing beaches, 
while many of those located on navigable 
waters operate municipal marinas or other 
boating facilities. Some coastal cities 
also provide public fishing piers. Be- 
yond these few exceptions, however, 
very little in the way of resource-based 
facilities is provided by the typical mu- 
nicipal outdoor recreation program. 



THE FRAMEWORK FOR 

COORDINATED OUTDOOR RECREATION PROGRAMMING IN FLORIDA 



Because of the great variety and 
multiplicity of outdoor recreation pro- 



grams being conducted at every level of 
government, coordination becomes a 




critical factor in insuring the most offoc- 
tivo results. To tho extent that these 
programs - state, federal and local — 
are capable of contributing to an overall 
state-wide resource-based outdoor rec- 
reation program, the state government 
mu.st assume the primary responsibility 
for providing tho high dogroo of coordi- 
nation noodod. For this reason, tho State 
has initiated a number of coordination 
measures and has taken full advantage of 
others already existing. Tho most im- 
portant of these measures constitutes a 
framework within which the State can 
strive for balance and harmony in the 
total programming effort. 

Stale level coordination. Coordi- 
nation among state agencies is provided 
for very effectively through the State 
Clearinghouse, special ad hoc commit- 
tees, the Inter-agency Technical Ad- 
visory Committee and tho Inter-agency 
Outdoor Recreation Advisory Committee. 

The committees referred to above 
are composed of members from all state 
agencies concerned with natural re- 
sources administration and outdoor rec- 
reational development. 

Stale-fodoral coordination. Close 
liaison for planning purposes is main- 
tained by the state with the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, especially at the 
regional level. Other federal agencies 
have been consulted frequently at re- 
gional and field offices on matters of 
planning efforts. Such agencies include 
the National Park Service, the U.S. 
Forest Service, the U.S. Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers and additional agen- 
cies of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Southeast Basins Inter-Agency 
Committee, bringing together top-level 



representatives from the regional offices 
of most federal natural resource agen- 
cies, also offers an excellent opportunity 
to stay abreast of partinent develop- 
ments in related federal programs. 

Stale-local governiuciil coordination. 
One of the most important areas of co- 
ordination is between tho state and tho 
various local governments at tho county 
and municipal levels. Florida’s 67 
counties and most of its more than 300 
municipalities have cooperated with tho 
state in its planning efforts. 

Inlor-slale coordinalion. Florida 
shares borders with only two other 
states - Georgia and Alabama. Both of 
those states have boon contacted on an 
individual basis, as desirable, for pur- 
poses of working out outdoor recreational 
problems of mutual concern. Regional 
conferences of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation State Liaison Officers and of 
tho Southeastern Council of State Out- 
door Recreation Planners have also pro- 
vided opportunities for discussion of 
matters involving neighboring states. 

Slalo-privalc coordinalion. Al- 
though not conducted as formal pro- 
grams, private outdoor recreational en- 
terprises constitute a significant ele- 
ment of the Florida economy, and will 
always ho relied upon to provide a major 
share of the outdoor recreation supply in 
the state. Coordination with this indus- 
try is necessary to accomplish the most 
effective mutual program development, 
thus insuring harmony rather than con- 
flict between the public and private 
sectors. Liaison to date has been estab- 
lished primarily through the trade organi- 
zations serving many of these commer- 
cial enterprises.. 
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Florida's Approach to 
Outdoor Recreation 
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VI 



Florida’s Approach To 
Outdoor Recreation Planning 

INTMOnilCTIO^ 



I’urjioso of ouUloor reerealional 
l)luiiiiiii{!:. The purpose of outdoor rec- 
reational planning is simply to provide 
sound guidance for the implementation of 
an adequate, well-balanced outdoor rec- 
reation program. It measures resource 
supply, determines and anticipates public 
demands and insures that the limited 
money available is used in the most ef- 
ficient and effective manner. Continuous 
planning is essential in view of Florida’s 
rapidly increasing population. The re- 
sults of this planning are being pub- 
lished periodically in this statewide 
comprehensive outdoor recreation plan. 

Stale responsibility and organiza- 
tion for outdoor recreational ]»lanning. 
Primary responsibility for comprehensive 
outdoor recreational planning is vested 
i'.i the Department of Natural Resources 
which is headed administratively by the 
Governor, as chairman, the Secretary of 
State, the Attorney General, the Comp- 
troller, the Treasurer, the Commissioner 
of Agriculture and the Commissioner of 
Education (See Figure 6.1). 

Several state agencies are directly 
involved in the outdoor recreation pro- 
gram, and they conduct a lot of their own 
organic planning for their particular 
sphere of responsibility. Consequently, 



inter-agency coordination is necessary 
to insure a proper balance in the total 
planning effort. This coordination is pro- 
vided by the inter-agency Outdoor Rec- 
reation Advisory Committee which con- 
sists of a representative from each state 
agency involved in outdoor recreation and 
closely related responsibilities (See 
Figure 6.2). The inter-agency relation- 
ship through the Governor and the 
elected Cabinet is shown by Figure 6.3. 

These agencies with a primary re- 
sponsibility in outdoor recreation in- 
clude the Department of Natural Re- 
sources, the Department of Transporta- 
tion, Department of Community Affairs, 
Department of Agriculture and Consumer 
Services, Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission and the Board of Trustees 
of the Internal Improvement Trust Fund. 

State agencies, having secondary or 
related responsibilities, include the De- 
partment of State, Department of Health 
and Rehabilitative Services and the De- 
partment of Business Regulation. The 
Department of Administration, Division 
of Planning and Budgeting, serves as a 
logical medium for planning coordination. 
The Bureau of Planning within this Di- 
vision coordinates all budgeting of state 
funds and by law is required to". . .co- 
operate with, assist and supply informa- 



Figure 6.1 
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Figure 6.2 

OUTDOOR RECREATION ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
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tion to ciopnrtmonts ami other ngoncicH” 
as part of its normal rosponsibilitios. 
Bocaiiso hiicigot preparation and projec- 
tion is such a vital part of a realistic 
action program in outdoor recreation, it 
goes without saying that coordination 
and cooperation are key words in the 
relationship between the Department of 
Natural Uesoiirces and the Department of 
Administration. The Comprehon.sive Out- 
door Hocreation Plan is utilized ns one 
of the basic documents necessary for 
proper budget projection. 

Other planning (’oordinatiun. Flor- 
ida has moved to facilitate mutual work- 
ing relationships with the various out- 
door recrention interests within this and 
adjoining states. This is essential to 
take maximum advantage of inter-state 
resources and to fully utilize the fiscal 
and natural resources available through 
the various levels of go\ ernment and pri- 
vate organizations. 

Inler-slnlo relationships — Flor- 
ida shares a common border with Georgia 
and Alabama. Appropriate agencies in 
both of these states have been contacted 
and a spirit of cooperation is maintained 
to facilitate the coordination of planning 
and developing recreational resources 
that transcend the state lines. Regional 
conferences of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation State Liaison Officers, the 
Southeast Council of State Outdoor Rec- 
reation Planners and the Resources Ad- 
visory Board for the Southeast River 
Basins provide some of these beneficial 
contacts. 

l‘'o(leral govcrmiienl agencies - 
Liaison for planning purposes has been 
maintained with the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, especially at the regional 
level. Contact is also maintained with 
such agencies as the National Park 



Service, U.S. Forest Service and other 
agencies of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, IJ.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
U.S. Geological Survey and the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers. The Southeast 
Basins Inter-Agency Committee has been 
beneficial in furthering these inter- 
governmental relationships. 

Inlra-slalo regional agencies — 
Tbere are a number of regional agencies 
in Florida with planning and development 
responsibilities affecting natural re- 
source.s. These include the Central and 
Southern Florida F^lood Control District, 
the Southwest Florida Water Management 
District and the Inland Navigation Dis- 
trict. There are also a number of multi- 
county navigation and planning districts 
with authority through the county mem- 
bers rather than the state. Liai.son is 
maintained with each of these, both in 
the writing of this plan and in handling 
the many problems and opportunities that 
arise. 

Local governments - One of 
the most important areas of coordination 
is between the state and the 67 counties 
and more than 300 municipalities. Many 
of these counties and cities have as- 
sisted with field work in date collection 
for this plan in particular, and have, on a 
continuous basis, made their county and 
city plans available for study by the 
state. Representatives from the state 
have assisted the counties and many 
cities in development of their plans on 
the local level and this working relation- 
ship is one in which the people can take 
pride. 

Quasi-public organizations — 
Just about every form of outdoor recrea- 
tion is represented by a citizens’ organi- 
zation. The Citizens’ Conservation 
Council represents most of these organi- 
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nations. This council moots monthly and 
provides an o5.cellont forum to discuss 
problems and opportunities in outdoor 
recreation. Prosontly this Council repre- 
sents 28 organizations with a total mem- 
bership of approximately 300,000. 

General public - Since all out- 
door recreation is for the benefit of the 
individual citizen, he too is consulted in 
the overall planning. This is achieved 
through public hearings throughout the 
state plus, whenever possible, through 
individual contact. Special advisory 
groups have been established to insure 
this “people to people” liaison, and the 
most organized and popular of these are 
the park advisory councils. Each state 
park has an advisory council of five 
members to advise on all matters relat- 
ing to the individual park. 

Private enterprise - Private 
outdoor recreational enterprises consti- 
tute a significant part of Florida’s econ- 
omy and consequently provide a major 
share of the outdoor recreation supply. 
Coordination with this industry is es- 
sential. Liaison is maintained through 
trade organizations such as the Private 
Campground Owners Association, the 
Florida Attractions Associations and 



others. The Division of Hotels and 
Restaurants of the Department of Busi- 
ness Regulation and the Division of 
Commercial Development of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, with statutory author- 
ity over elements of the outdoor recrea- 
tion industry, also provide links of co- 
ord inatit;n. 

Prixale n<)n-comnierciul landown- 
ers — Much of Florida’s outdoor recrea- 
tion supply is pruvided by privately 

owned lands on a non-commercial basis. 

• 

Contaert with landowners is maintained 
through soil and water conservation dis- 
tricts, associations and other agricul- 
tural organizations. Individual contact is 
maintained with some of the major land- 
owners. 

Husic planning iiiclliodology. A 
variety of methods and procedures is em- 
ployed in outdoor recreational planning, 
depending upon the particular approach 
and emphasis. The basic planning steps 
have been classified ns follows: (1) 
identification of quantitative needs; 
(2) allocation of responsibility for meet- 
ing the needs; and (3) programming the 
efforts required for implementation of the 
plnn. A detailed discussion of these 
three stops is contained in following 
sections. 
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IDENTIFYING OUmOOU RECREATION NEEDS 



All resource-based outdoor recrea- 
tion is dependent upon the availability 
of suitable resources for its fulfillment. 
Consequently, Florida has identified the 
quantitative needs through an analysis 
of outdoor recreation demand and the 
supply of available resources. This 
analysis has been accomplished as 
follows: 



Analyzing outdoor recreation experi- 
ence. Sample surveys of the resident 
population, and seasonal surveys of out- 
of-state visitors have boon taken. In 
addif'on, the Department of Commerce 
has contributed much data through its 
continuous program of tourist research. 

The common objective in all of 
those efforts has been to measure partic- 
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ipntion in specific outdoor rocrofitionul 
activities. The rates themselves serve 
as a basis for estimating and projecting 
recreation demand. 

l^sliinaling outdoor recreation de- 
mand. Estimates of the demand for out- 
door recreation in Florida have boon 
established by analysis of the two pri- 
mary constituent olomonts: 

(1) the public’s desire for outdoor 
recreational opportunities, as 
indicated by the preforoncos ex- 
pressed for specific activities^ 
and 

(2) the individual’s willingness and 
ability to partake of available 
opportunities, as evidenced by 
his past participation. 

Using these factors, the current de- 
mand is estimated by first measuring the 
total pressure or actual participation, 
and then recording the expressed desires 
for further participation in various activi- 
ties. This current demand is processed 
through population and tourist projec- 
tions to produce estimates of future de- 
mand. 

Translating deniaiul into reqnire- 
menls. The process of determining the 
quantity of resources and facilities re- 
quired to moot the demand for outdoor 
recreation is relatively simple. Demand 
expressed in user-occasions, is trans- 
lated into specific resources and facility 
requirements by moans of use-standards. 
The result is a working estimate of the 
total amount of resources and facilities, 
expressed in physical units of measure, 
necessary to satisfy the total demand. 

The objective is to convert the de- 
mand for outdoor recreation into demand 
for resources and facilities to establish 



a comparative relationship with the 
available supply. 

Inventorying outdoor r(M!reulion sup- 
ply. The supply of available outdoor 
recreation resources and facilities has 
been determined through a comprehensive 
inventory. All federal, state, county, 
municipal, private commercial, private 
non-commercial and quasi-public outdoor 
recreation suppliers are contacted peri- 
odically to identify, locate and inventory- 
new or additional areas and facilities. 
All resource and facility elements are 
appropriately described to measure their 
support of specific outdoor activities. 

nelennining outdoor recreation 
needs. After the ^lemand and the supply 
are brought together for comparison, 
careful analysis is made to clotermine 
whether deficiencies exist in the supply. 
Such deficiencies are then itemized and 
the resulting list becomes the statement 
of recognized outdoor recreation needs. 

Regionalizing planning efforts. Ad- 
justment.s are made in the statistical ap 
proach to reflect considerations of time- 
space distribution, availability of re- 
sources and the like, to produce realis- 
tic estimates of needed facilities and re- 
sources. To facilitate this, all outdoor 
recreational planning has been under 
taken on a regional basis and ten plan- 
ning regions have been defined. The 
following criteria were used in establish- 
ing ihese regions; (1) county boundaries, 
/' for ease of statistical analysis; (2) size 
with a radius not exceeding the distance 
a user could normally bo expected to 
travel for a one-day recreational outing 
(roughly 60 miles); (3) uniformity of 
shape; (4) availability of outdoor recrea- 
tion resources (for instance, all ten re- 
gions have ocean or gulf frontage); and 
(5) similarity of geographical situation. 
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A map identifying the ton planning re- 
gions appears on the following page (See 
Figure 6.4). These planning regions have 
served Florida’s planning efforts ex- 



tremely well over the years and have the 
full support of the Governor, Cabinet and 
all state agencies related directly or in- 
directly to outdoor recreation. 



ALLOCATING RESPONSIBILITY FOR MEETING 
OUTDOOR RECREATION DEMAND 



The State has assumed primary re- 
sponsibility for seeing ',hat the total 
public need in outdoor recreational plan- 
ning md programming is met as well as 
possible. However, the total outdoor rec- 
reation program is so vast and varied 
that it is impossible to meet it through 
direct state-level programs alone. Con- 
sequently, a major share of the responsi- 
bility is assigned to other levels of 
government and the input of private en- 
terprise is, as well, taken into account 
in figuring overall responsibilities. The 
State promotes maximum performance by 
all contributing agencies and seeks to 
mold all efforts into a single, balanced, 
effective program. 

Each level of government and each 
private interest handles most of its own 
final planning and programming. The 
State provides basic planning guidance 
and encourages its use by others. The 
comprehensive state program assumes 
the responsibility for nil overall plan- 
ning and for the supply of a considerable 
amount of the resources and facilities 
necessary to meet the needs. In addition, 
it measures and incorporates the pro- 
grams of all other interests. 

Allocation of program responsibili- 
ties is determined through agreement 
with all interests involved after a con- 
sensus is reached on basic program phi- 
losophy objectives, approach and stan- 
dards. 

All contributors to Florida’s outdoor 
recreation supply are classified in 



groups and their input reviewed period- 
ically. as a basis of allocating the re- 
sponsibilities. These classifications 
are as follows: 

Level I — federal and slate govern- 
ment. Both of these governmental 
levels are concerned with providing 
areas and facilities designed to meet the 
needs for resource-based outdoor recrea- 
tion. The Federal Government is respon- 
sible primarily for identifying and pre- 
serving areas of broad national interest 
and appeal, while the State is responsi- 
ble for providing various types of out- 
door recreational areas of statewide sig- 
nificance. 

Level II — local government. Coun^ 
ty and municipal governments in Florida 
provide some areas and facilities for 
resource-based outdoor recreation; how- 
ever, they typically are responsible for 
providing user-oriented outdoor recrea- 
tion. As urbanization continues, it seems 
reasonable to expect that a greater share 
of the future demand for resource-based 
outdoor recreation will have to be met at 
this level with financial assistance from 
the State. In the meantime, however, 
local government has been allocated 
those responsibilities which it has al- 
ready demonstrated a, willingness or 
ability to assume. 

Level III — private commercial en- 
terprise. The large number of commer- 
cial enterprises in outdoor recreation 
constitute an extremely important element 
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Figure 6.4 
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in Florida’s economy. At thi.s level, a 
considerable portion of the overall de- 
mand for outdoor recreation i.s met. In 
view of its economic role and its poten- 
tial for serving the needs of the public, 
private enterprise has been allocated a 
major share of the responsibility for 
supplying the needed outdoor recreation 
resources and facilities in Florida. 

Level IV — private non-commercial. 
Millions of acres of privately owned land 
covering most of the state are included 
in this level. Although much of this land 
is posted and consequently barred from 
use by the public, a considerable portion 
is available to some extent for informal 
public use for such activities as hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping, hiking, nature 
study, picnicking and the like. In many 
instances, land tenure and primary land 
use practices are such that recreational 
use of the land by the public poses no 
serious problems to the owner. These 



lands arc frequently more conveniently 
available to potential users than the for- 
mally established publicly-owned areas. 

Level V — Quasi-public lands and 
programs. Neither piiblic~'nor private in 
the strictest sense, this level is com- 
prised of various organizations and in- 
terests which are collectively referred to 
as the “quasi-public sector”. Included 
are such bodies as the Audubon Society, 
Boy Scouts of America, YMCA, church 
groups and the like. The quasi-public 
sector makes outdoor recreational oppor- 
tunities available to limited segments of 
of the public, usi’.ally on a group basis, 
and frequently only by virtue of member- 
ship in the group. Although its supply 
capability is relatively small, it does 
satisfy a portion of outdoor recreational 
needs and as such is assigned a specific 
share of responsibility for meeting 
Florida’s public outdoor recreation 
needs. 
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CHAPTER VII 



Outdoor Recreation Demand 

In Florida 

MEASURING DEMAND 



Outdoor recreation demand can be 
defined as the quantity of outdoor rec- 
reation necessary to satisfy all potential 
participants during any given time 
period. Demand is not strictly a matter 
of desire, but rather of desire tempered 
by such limiting factors as opportunity, 
awareness, financial ability, physical 
ability and competing uses of available 
time. Demand is thus more a matter of 
intent — a determination by potential 
participants to take part in certain out- 
door recreational activities, made within 
the framework of all influencing condi- 
tions and circumstances. In this sense, 
demand must be regarded as a very real 
potential force which can be transformed 
into actual outdoor recreation pressure 
at any time. It stands to reason, there- 
fore, that an adequate understanding of 
the nature and extent of demand, both 
now and through the foreseeable future, 
is basic to planning a realistic state 
outdoor recreation program. 

All outdoor recreation demand in 
Florida originates from two distinctly 
different sources. First, there is the de- 
mand generated by the state’s resident 
population — approximately 6.5 million 
people — throughout the year (See Fig- 
ures 7.1 and 7.2 on the following page). 
Then there is the considerable demand 
resulting from the millions of annual 



visitors from outside the state — coming 
primarily as tourists, but for business 
and other purposes as well. While 
Florida is nationally known as a winter 
tourist haven, especially the southeast 
coast of Florida, there are also several 
million summer tourists. The summer 
tourist is different f*’om the traditional 
winter tourist and is especially impor- 
tant to the business community along the 
upper east , coast and panhandle areas. 
The demand created by out-of-state visi- 
tors, despite the fact that they are here 
for an average of only a few days out of 
the year, is in fact almost equal to that 
generated by Florida’s resident popula- 
tion. 

In order to accurately ascertain the 
magnitude of these two sources of de- 
mand in Florida, during 1970 randomly 
selected interviews of over 3,000 resi- 
dents (adults and children) and tourists 
(automobile and plane) were conducted in 
relation to all aspects of outdoor recrea- 
tion participation. In addition, residents 
were asked for their estimates of future 
(one year) recreation participation. From 
these interviews, a resident and a tpur- 
ist per capita participation rate was es- 
tablished, which, when coupled with 
population and tourist projections to 
1975 and 2000, produced reasonably accu- 
rate demand projections for those years. 



Millions 



Figure 7.1 

FLORIDA’S RESIDENT POPULATION 




Figure 7.2 



FLORIDA’S TOURISTS 




SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 



In addition to recreation partici- 
pation, since the demand for recre- 
ational activities is a function of many 
socio-economic characteristics, the 
demand survey also collected data 
on relevant socio-economic factors, 
as detailed in Table 7.1, beginning 
on page 77. These charts (Table 7.1) 



are expressed in percentages of those 
participating in an activity by four 
groups — resident adults, resident 
children, tourist airplane and tourist 
automobile. The data shows the: rela- 
tionship of socio-economic characteris- 
tics by group and cannot be compared 
from group to group. 
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Table 7.1 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 
BEACH ACTIVITIES 






Socio-economic Characteristics 



Resident 

Adults 



Resident 

Children 



Tourist 

Airplane 



Tourist 

Automobile 



*** Income 

$ 0-4,999 

5.000- 9,999 

10.000- 14,999 
15,000+ 

Average Number in Participating Group 

Hours Participated 

Per Capita Participation Rate 



Footnotes 



% 

% 

% 

% 



14.00 

42.00 
27.10 
13.90 

1.36 

1.64 

11.80 



***8.90 

55.00 

24.10 

10.10 

1.43 

1.33 

14.96 



5.70 

31.40 

28.50 

31.40 

3.83 

3.59 

2.91 



9.20 

24.00 
38.10 

28.00 

2.90 

3.12 

4.95 



* 16 and 17 year olds. 

** 15 year olds. 

*** When the percentages do not add to 100%, the difference is the % who did not answer th^ 
particular question. While this is especially prevalent in the income section, it occurs in the 
other sections os well. 

**** Income for resident children means total family income. 

(These footnotes apply to oil 32 Socio-economic Characteristics Charts.) 
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Sex Male 


% 


49.30 


43.50 


50.00 


73.10 


■1 


Female 


% 


50.60 


56.40 


50.00 


26.80 




Race White 


% 


95.30 


96.50 


100.00 


99.30 


'*1 


Other 


% 


4.60 


3.40 


— 


.60 


'i 


Average Number in Household/Touris 


t P arty 


3.60 


5.10 


3.59 


3.10 


Number under 16 




T.10 


2.55 


.97 


.74 


1 


Type of Residence 
Urban 


% 


39.10 


30.40 






i't 

i 

fi 

•? 


Suburban 


% 


42.50 


45.80 


— 


— 


> 

h 


Small Town 


% 


6.30 


10.10 


— 


— 


\ 

\ 


Rural 


% 


11.90 


13.50 


— 


— 


Age 0-11 


% 


— 


57.60 


1.40 


2.50 


% 


12-14 


% 


— 


27.10 


1.40 


2.70 


1? 


15-17 


% 


* 9.50 


**15.20 


4.20 


1.20 


:? 

y. 


18-21 


% 


10.00 


— 


14.20 


4.60 




22-29 


% 


18.40 


— 


25.70 


15.60 




30-44 


% 


29.70 


— 


28.50 


30.90 




45+ 


% 


32.20 


— 


24.20 


42.00 


i] 









Table 7.1 (Cont’d) 



BOATING - SAILING 



Socio-economic Characteristics 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Tourist 

Airplane 


Tourist 

Automobile 


Sex Male 


% 


49.60 


93.70 


100.00 


70.00 


Female 


% 


50.30 


6.20 


— 


30.00 


Race White 


% 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


Other 


% 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


3.73 


4.81 


4.67 


2.80 


Number under 16 




1.27 


1.13 


— 


.70 


Type of Residence 


Urban 


% 


18.20 


37.50 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


63.50 


18.70 


— 


— 


Small Town 


% 


9.40 


— 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


8.80 


43.70 


— 


— 


Age 0—11 


% 


— 


12.50 


— 


— 


12-14 


% 


— 


87.50 


33.30 


— 


15-17 


% 


19.40 


— 


— 


— 


18-21 


% 


13.20 


— 


— 


10.00 


22-29 


% 


20.10 


— 


33.30 


30.00 


30-44 


% 


31.40 


— 


— 


40.00 


45 + 


% 


15.70 


— 


33.30 


20.00 


Income 


$ 0- 4,999 


% 


6.90 


— 


— 


30.00 


5,000- 9,999 


% 


28.30 


43.70 


33.33 


10.00 


10,000- 14,999 


% 


18.20 


50.00 


33.33 


30.00 


15,000 + 


% 


42.70 


— 


33.33 


30.00 


Average Number in Participating Group 




1.16 


1.38 


2.00 


2.70 


Hours Participated 




1.21 


1.94 


5.00 


3.30 


Per Capita Participation Rate 




.64 


.18 


.05 


.01 
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Table 7. 1 (Cont'd) 



BOATING - CANOE 



Socio-economic Characteristics 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Tourist 

Airplane 


Tourist 

Automobile 


Sex Male 


% 


42.20 


57.10 


50.00 


88.80 


Female 


% 


57.70 


42.80 


50.00 


11.10 


Race White 


% 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


Other 


% 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


4.00 


5.00 


2.50 


3.33 


Number under 16 




1.45 


2.71 


.38 


.78 


Type of Residence 












Urban 


% 


5.60 


— 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


66.10 


28.50 


— 


— 


Small Town 


% 


16.90 


71.40 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


11.20 


— 


— 


— 


Age 0-11 


% 


— 


57.10 


— 


— 


12-14 


% 


— 


28.50 


— 


11.10 


15-17 


% 


16.90 


14.20 


12.50 


— 


18-21 


% 


16.90 


— 


12.50 


11.10 


22-29 


% 


29.50 


— 


12.50 


33.30 


30-44 


% 


15.40 


— 


25.00 


22.20 


45 + 


% 


21.10 


— 


37.50 


22.20 


Income 












$ 0- 4,999 


% 


15.40 


14.20 


— 


22.20 


5,000 - 9,999 


% 


32.30 


14.20 


25.00 


22.20 


10,000- 14,999 


% 


40.80 


42.80 


12.50 


55.50 


15,000 + 


% 


11.20 


28.50 


25.00 


— 


Average Number i;) Participating Group 




1.75 


2.33 


2.88 


3.22 


Hours Participated 




1.05 


.96 


2.50 


2.22 


Per Capita Participation Rate 




.08 


CN 

CO 


.04 


.02 
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Table 7.1 (Cont'd) 



BOATING - POWER 



Socio-economic Cliorocteristics 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Tourist 

Airplane 


Tourist 

Automobile 


Sex Male 


% 


55.10 


44.00 


75.70 


79.40 


Female 


% 


44.80 


55.90 


24.20 


20.50 


Race White 


% 


99.70 


100.00 


100.00 


98.80 


Other 


% 


.20 


— 


— 


1.10 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


3.60 


5.03 


2.52 


3.02 


Number under 16 




.94 


2.35 


.30 


.56 


Type of Residence 












Urban 


% 


27.60 


21.80 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


50.00 


40.90 


— 


— 


Small Town 


% 


8.20 


22.70 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


13.90 


11.80 


— 


— 


Age 0—11 


% 


— . 


50.40 


— 


2.80 


12-14 


% 


— 


33.10 


3.00 


1.70 


15-17 


% 


7.20 


16.30 


3.00 


2.20 


18-21 


% 


8.60 


— 


3.00 


2.80 


22-29 


% 


22.30 


— 


30.30 


6.50 


30-44 


% 


31.10 


— 


33.30 


27.40 


45 + 


% 


30.60 


— 


27.20 


46.20 


Income 












$ 0- 4,999 


% 


9.90 


5.40 


9.00 


9.70 


5,000 - 9,999 


% 


36.00 


32.20 


33.30 


18.80 


10,000- 14,999 


% 


25.70 


40.40 


18.10 


37.70 


15,000 + 


% 


25.90 


21.30 


36.30 


33.10 


Average Number in Participating Group 




1.28 


1.17 


2.85 


3.20 


Hours Participated 




1.71 


1.21 


5.64 


3.84 


Per Capita Participation Rote 




4.98 


7.57 


.56 


.78 
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Table 7.1 (Cont'd) 
BOATING - OTHER 



Socio-economic Characteristics 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Tourist 

Airplane 


Tourist 

Automobil 


Sex Male 


% 


43.60 


66.60 


80.00 


75.00 


Female 


% 


56.30 


33.30 


20.00 


25.00 


Race White 


% 


91.90 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


Other 


% 


8.00 


— 


— 


— 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


3.46 


5.14 


3.80 


3.83 


Number under 16 




1.06 


1.86 


— 


1.25 


Type of Residence 


Urban 


% 


41.30 


— 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


11.40 


71.40 


— 


r 


Small Town 


% 


28.70 


— 


— 


’ 


Rural 


% 


18.30 


28.50 


— 


— 


Age 0-11 


% 


— 


47.60 


— 


— 


12-14 


% 


— 


33.30 


— 


— 


15-17 


% 


16.00 


19.00 


— 


— 


18-21 


% 


8.00 


— 


20.00 


— 


22-29 


% 


11.40 


— 


40.00 


33.30 


30-44 


% 


44.80 


— 


— 


41.60 


45 + 


% 


19.50 


— 


40.00 


24.90 


Income 


$ 0- 4,999 


% 


10.30 


— 


— 


— 


5,000- 9,999 


% 


33.30 


28.50 


40.00 


16.60 


10,000-14,999 


% 


37.90 


— 


40.00 


50.00 


15,000 + 


% 


14.90 


71.40 


20.00 


33.30 


Average Number in Participating Group 




1.46 


5.08 


4.40 


4.25 


Hours Participated 




1.74 


.63 


4.20 


7.67 


Per Capita Participation Rote 




.55 


5.51 


.05 


.01 




i 
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Table 7.1 (Cont’d) 



CAMPING - TENT 



Socio-economic Characteristics 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Tourist 

Airplane 


Tourist 

Automobil 


Sex Male 


% 


54.20 


58.30 


100.00 


87.30 


Female 


% 


45.70 


41.60 


— 


12.60 


Race White 


% 


97.60 


96.40 


100.00 


100.00 


Other 


% 


2.30 


3.50 


— 


— 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


4.22 


5.12 


1.25 


2.79 


Number under 16 




1.48 


2.46 


— 


.62 


Type of Residence 


Urban 


% 


27.40 


3.50 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


40.60 


59.50 


— 


— 


Small Town 


■% 


14.20 


16.60 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


17.60 


13.00 


— 


— 


Age 0—11 


% 


— 


41.60 


— 


— 


12-14 


% 


— 


29.70 


— 


4.70 


15-17 


% 


21.60 


28.50 


— 


1.50 


18-21 


% 


17.90 


— 


75.00 


20.60 


22-29 


% 


12.20 


— 


25.00 


12.60 


30-44 


% 


28.80 


— 


— 


15.80 


45 + 


^ 0 . 


19.30 


— 


— 


44.30 


Income 


$ 0 - 4,999 


% 


14.90 


8.30 


— 


4.70 


5,000- 9,999 


% 


43.00 


42.80 


25.00 


42.80 


10,000- 14,999 


% 


29.40 


, 36.90 


' 50.00 


23.80 


15,000 + 


% 


9.10 


11.90 


25.00 


25.30 


Average Number in Participating Group 




2.16 


1.28 


2.50 


1.51 


Hours Participated 




— 


— 


— 


— 


Per Capita Participation Rote 




.31 


1.13 


.02 


.21 
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Table 7.1 (Cont’d) 
CAMPING - TRAILER 



Socio-economic Characteristics 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Tourist 

Airplane 


Tourist 

Automobile 


Sex Male 


% 


46.00 


66.60 


33.30 


76.60 


Female 


% 


53.90 


33.30 


66.60 


21.30 


Race White 


% 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


Other 


% 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Average Number in Household/Tourist 


Party 


3.53 


4.60 


2.67 


2.79 


Number under 16 




1.02 


2.07 


1.00 


.51 


Type of Residence 


Urban 


% 


23.90 


— 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


45.30 


13.30 


— 


— 


Small Town 


% 


4.90 


26.60 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


25.70 


60.00 


— 


— 


Age 0-11 


% 


— 


60.00 


— 


.40 


12-14 


% 


— 


20.00 


— 


1.70 


15-17 


% 


7.30 


20.00 


— 


— 


18-21 


% 


12.20 


— 


— 


1.70 


22-29 


% 


12.20 


— 


66.60 


9.30 


30-44 


% 


34.90 


— 


33 JO 


24.00 


45 + 


% 


33.10 


— 


— 


62.60 


Income 


$ 0- 4,999 


% 


8.50 


— 


. — 


7.10 


5,000- 9,999 


% 


40.40 


66.60 


33.30 


25.70 


10,000-14,999 


% 


38.00 


26.60 


-- 


36.00 


15,000 + 


% 


12.20 


— 


66.60 


30.60 


Average Number in Participating Group 


1.49 


2.77 


3.67 


1.39 


Hours Participated 




— 


— 


— 


-- 


Per Capita Participation Rate 




.28 


.17 


•02 


1.95 
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Table 7.1 (Cont’d) 



CAMPING - PRIMITIVE 



Socio-economic Characteristics 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Tauri st 
Airplane 


Tauri St 
Automabili 


Sex Male 


% 


59.00 


91.60 


— 


92.30 


Female 


% 


40.90 


8.30 


100.00 


7.60 


Race White 


% 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 . 


100.00 


Other 


% 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


3.92 


5.22 


1.00 


5.08 


Number under 16 




1.30 


2.78 


— 


1.62 


Type of Residence 












Urban 


% 


18.10 


66.60 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


27.20 


— 


— 


— 


Small Town 


% 


24.20 


19.40 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


30.30 


13.80 


— 


— 


Age 0-1 1 


% 


— 


44.40 


— 


— 


12-14 


% 


' 


44.40 


— 


— 


15-17 


% 


33.30 


11.10 


— 


— 


18-21 


% 


7.50 


— 


— 


23.00 


22-29 


% 


9.00 


— 


100.00 


7.60 


30-44 


% 


31.80 


— 


— 


61.50 


45 + 


% 


18.10 


— 


— 


7.60 


Income 












$ 0- 4,999 


% 


12.10 


8.30 


— 


23.00 


5,000- 9,999 


% 


57.50 


33.30 


100.00 


30.70 


10,000-14,999 


% 


12.10 


50.00 


— 


30.70 


15,000 + 


% 


18.10 


8.30 


— 


15.30 


Average Number in Participating Group 




2.23 


2.35 


4.00 


3.23 


Hours Participated 




— 


— 


— 


— 


Per Capita Participation Rate 




.12 


.26 


.02 


.03 
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Toble 7.1 (G>nt’d) 
CVaiNG - BICYCLING 




Socio-economic Characteristics 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Tourist 

Airplane 


Tourist 

Automobile 


Sex Male 


% 


37.80 


46.30 


66.00 


83.30 


Female 


% 


62.10 


53.60 


40.00 


16.60 


Race White 


% 


95.90 


95.70 


100.00 


95.80 


Other 


% 


4.00 


4.20 


— 


4.10 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


4.03 


5.12 


3.40 


3.75 


Number under 16 




1.39 


2.50 


.20 


1.21 


Type of Residence 


Urban 


% 


36.30 


22.70 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


46.70 


43.70 


— 


-- 


Small Town 


% 


8.20 


15.00 


— 




Rural 


% 


8.60 


18.40 


— 


— 


Age 0—11 


% 


— 


51.90 


20.00 


4.10 


12-14 


% 


— 


33.90 


— 


— 


15-17 


% 


13.70 


14.10 


20.00 


— 


18-21 


% 


10.90 


— 


20.00 


— 


22-29 


% 


19.60 


— 


20.00 


8.30 


30-44 


% 


29.30 


— 


20.00 


45.80 


45 + 


% 


26.20 


— 


— * 


41.60 


Income 


$ 0 - 4,999 


% 


15.00 


10.30 


■ — 


4.10 


5,000- 9,999 


% 


32.30 


36.00 


80.00 


20.80 


10,000- 14,999 


% 


30.20 


35.60 


20.00 


20.80 


15,000 + 


% 


20.90 


18.00 


— 


54.10 


Average Number in Participating Group 




1.80 


1.78 


2.20 


2.08 


Hours Participated 




.48 


.67 


3.20 


1.79 


Per Capita Participation Rate 




9.89 


64.22 


.12 


.16 
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Table 7. 1 (Cont’d) 




CYCLING - TRAIL BIKE 



Socio-economic Characteristics 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Touri St 
Airplane 


Tourist 

Automobile 


Sex Male 


% 


70.30 


42.80 


33.30 


55.00 


Female 


% 


29.60 


57.10 


66.60 


45.00 


Race White 


% 


97,70 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


Other 


% 


2.20 


— 


— ■ 


— 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


^.24 


5.81 


2.67 


2.80 


Number under 16 




1.04 


2.81 


— 


.35 


Type of Residence 


Urban 


% 


31.10 


28.50 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


38.50 


28.50 


— 


— 


Small Town 


% 


22.50 


28.50 





— 


Rural 


% 


8.10 


14.20 


— 


— 


Age 0-11 


% 


— 


4.70 


— 


10.00 


12-14 


% 


— 


47.60 


— 


— 


15-17 


% 


25.90 


47.60 


— 


— 


18-21 


% 


22.20 


— 


33.30 


— 


22-29 


% 


33.30 


— 


— 


25.00 


30-44 


% 


9.60 


— 


— 


35.00 


45 + 


% 


8.80 


— 


66.60 


30.00 


Income 


$ 0- 4,999 


% 


11.80 


— 


— 


5.0U 


5,000- 9,999 


% 


35.50 


19.00 


— 


30.00 


10,000- 14,999 


% 


34.80 


66.60 


100.00 


55.00 


15,000 + 


% 


11.10 


14.20 


— 


10.00 


Average Number in Participating Group 




1.76 


1.76 


2.33 


1.85 


Hours Participated 




.75 


.57 


2.33 


2.70 


Per Capita Participation Rate 




1.32 


.67 


•59 


.10 



86 



O 

ERIC 



93 



> 



Table?. 1 (Cont’d) 



i 



{ 



t' 




FISHING - FRESH WATER - SHORE 



Socio-economic Characteristics 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Touri St 
Airplane 


Tourist 

Automobile 


Sex Male 


% 


57.90 


55.40 


83.30 


75.00 


Female 


% 


42.00 


44.50 


16.60 


25.00 


Race White 


% 


83.70 


93.60 


100.00 


100.00 


Other 


% 


16.20 


6.30 


— 


— 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


3.65 


5.15 


3.50 


3.58 


Number under 16 




1.08 


2.80 


1.33 


1.03 


Type of Residence 
Urban 


% 


29.10 


17.20 




.. 


Suburban 


% 


25.50 


33.60 


— 


— 


Small Town 


% 


11.80 


9.00 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


33.40 


40.00 


— 


— 


Age 0-11 


% 


— 


54.50 


— 


2.50 


12-14 


% 


— 


37.20 


— 


— 


15-17 


% 


5.80 


8.10 


— 


— 


18-21 


% 


8.90 


— ^ 


16.60 


— 


22-29 


% 


18.80 


— 


33.30 


22.50 


30-44 


% 


31.70 


— 


33.30 


30.00 


45 + 


% 


34.60 


— 


16.60 


45.00 


Income 


$ 0- 4,999 


% 


25.20 


5.40 


— 


15.00 


5,000- 9,999 


% 


43.30 


60.00 


33.30 


25.00 


10,000-14,999 


. % 


17.40 


25.40 


33.30 


30.00 


15,000 + 


% 


12.10 


3.60 


33.30 


30.00 


Average Number in Participating Group 




1.16 


1.43 


3.17 


2.85 


Hours Participated 




1.86 


1.28 


4.00 


2.83 


Per Capita Participation Rate 




2.76 


2.53 


.07 


.20 








Table 7. 1 (Cont’d) 

FISHING - FRESH WATER - BRIDGE 



Socio-economic Characteristics 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Tourist 

Airplane 


Tou ri St 
Automobile 


Sex Male 


% 


55.20 


67.50 


50.00 


71.40 


Female 


% 


44.70 


32.40 


50.00 


28.50 


Race White 


% 


92.60 


91.80 


100.00 


100.00 


Other 


% 


7.30 


8.10 

.i 


— 


— 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


3.95 


5.03 ; 


4.00 


3.86 


Number under 16 




1.41 


2.43 


2.00 


1.57 


Type of Residence 


Urban 


% 


43.00 


32.40 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


45.50 


35.10 


— 


— 


Small Town 


% 


5.60 


24.30 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


5.60 


8.10 


— 


— 


Age 0-11 


% 


— 


48.60 


50.00 


28.50 


12-14 


% 


— 


27.00 


— 


— 


15-17 


% 


11.30 


24.30 


— 


— 


18-21 


% 


7.30 


— 


— 


— 


22-29 


% 


13.80 


— 


50.00 


28.50 


30-44 


% 


49.50 


— 


— 


28.50 


45 + 


% 


17.80 


— 


— 


14.20 


Income 


$ 0 - 4,999 


% 


11.30 


10.80 


— 


42.80 


5,000 - 9,999 


% 


38.20 


16.20 


— 


14.20 


10,000-14,999 


% 


35.70 


64.80 


— 


14.20 


15,000 + 


% 


7.30 


8.10 


100.00 


28.50 


Average Number in Participating Group 




1.04 


1.85 


3.00 


3.71 


Hours Participated 




1.22 


.67 


2.50 


2.00 


Per Capita Participation Rate 




.35 


.54 


.01 


.02 



O 

ERIC 



88 



95 




Table 7.1 (Cont’d) 



FISHING - FRESH WATER - BOAT - LAKE 



Socio-economic Characteristics 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Tourist 

Airplane 


Tourist 

Automobile 


Sex Male 


% 


67.20 


53.10 


100.00 


79.00 


Female 


% 


32.70 


46.80 


— 


20.90 


Race White 


% 


96.90 


100.00 


100.00 


97.60 


Other 


% 


3.00 


— 


— 


2.30 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


3.53 


4,98 


2,50 


2.72 


Number under 16 




1.10 


2.48 


.50 


.60 


Type of Residence 


Urban ' 


% 


16.70 


18.70 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


27.60 


32.80 


— 


— 


Small Town 


% 


13.70 


10.90 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


41.80 


28.10 


— 


— 


Age 0-11 


% 


— 


71.80 


— 


— 


12-14 


% 


— 


25.00 


— 


— 


15-17 


% 


9.10 


3.10 


— 


— 


18-21 


% 


7.80 


-- 


25.00 


2.30 


22-29 


% 


9.80 


— 


— 


20.90 


30-44 


% 


35.20 


— 


25.00 


23,20 


45 + 


% 


37.80 


— 


50.00 


53.40 


Inconfie 


$ 0- 4,999 


% 


20.30 


— 


— 


9.30 


5,000 - 9,999 


% 


41.80 


50.00 


25.00 


23.20 


10,000-14,999 


% 


23.30 


43.70 


75.00 


46.50 


15,000 + 


% 


12.10 


6.20 


— 


20.90 


Average Number in Participating Group 




1.10 


1.07 


3.50 


2.93 


Hours Participated 




2.26 


1.09 


3.25 


4.74 


Per Capita Participation Rate 




1.65 


1.87 


.05 


.25 




89 

96 



Table?. 1 (Cont’d) 



FISHING - FRESH WATER - BOAT - RIVER 



Socio-economic Characteristics 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Tourist 
AirpI one 


Tourist 

Automobile 


Sex Male 


% 


61.30 


59.60 


100.00 


82.80 


Female 


% 


38.60 


40.30 


— 


17.10 


Race White 


% 


99.70 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


Other 


% 


.20 


— 


— 


— 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


3.64 


4.98 


3.00 


2.69 


Number under 16 




1.21 


2.40 


.50 


.46 


Type of Residence 


Urban 


% 


19.10 


— 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


23.40 


34.60 


— 


— 


Small Town 


% 


15.40 


13.40 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


41.80 


40.30 


— 


— 


Age 0-11 


% 


— 


53.80 


— 


— 


12-14 


% 


— 


32.60 


— 


— 


15-17 


% 


9.10 


13.40 


— 


— 


18-21 


% 


8.80 


— 


— 


— 


22-29 


% 


16.60 


— 


50.00 


11.40 


30-44 


% 


39.80 


— 


50.00 


25.70 


45 + 


% 


25.50 


— 


— 


62.80 


Income 

$ 0- 4,999 


% 


13.10 






2.80 


5,000- 9,999 


% 


45.50 


75.00 


50.00 


45.70 


10,000-14,999 


% 


26.60 


17.30 


50.00 


20.00 


15,000 + 


% 


14.30 


7.60 


— 


31.40 


Average Number in Participating Group 




1.40 


1.47 


2.75 


2.80 


Hours Participated 




2.70 


2.37 


4.25 


4.57 


Per Capita Participation Rate 




1.54 


1.01 


.04 


.12 




90 










Table?. 1 (Cont'd) 

FISHING - SALT WATER - SURF 



Socio-economic Choroc tori sties 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Tourist 

Airplane 


Tourist 

Automobile 


Sex Male 


% 


53.30 


65.20 


16.60 


77.70 


Female 


% 


46.60 


34.70 


83.30 


22.20 


Race White 


% 


93.20 


93.40 


100.00 


97.20 


Other 


% 


6.70 


6.50 


— 


2.70 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


3.67 


5.22 


2.83 


2.93 


Number under 16 




1.23 


2.65 


.33 


.67 


Type of Residence 


Urban 


% 


38.80 


39.10 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


40.20 


43.40 


— 


— 


Smal. Town 


% 


7.50 


13.00 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


13.40 


4.30 


— 


— 


Age 0-1 1 


% 


— 


63.00 


— 


1.30 


12-14 


% 


— 


34.70 


— 


— 


15-17 


% 


8.60 


2.10 


16.60 


1.30 


18-21 


% 


6.90 


— 


16.60 


4.10 


22-29 


% 


17.30 


— 


66.60 


18.00 


30-44 


% 


33.20 


— 


— 


26.30 


• 45 + 


% 


33.70 


-■- 


— 


48.60 


Income 


$ 0- 4,999 


% 


15.60 


2.10 


50.00 


6.90 


5,000- 9,999 


% 


46.00 


73.90 


16.60 


31.90 


10,000- 14,999 


% 


24.30 


17.30 


— 


33.30 


15,000 + 


% 


12.00 


6.50 


16.60 


27.70 


Average Number in Participating Group 




1.17 


1.24 


2.83 


2.47 


Hours Participated 




1.56 


1.69 


9.00 


4.40 


Per Capita Participation Rote 




2.07 


1.30 


.07 


.30 



Table 7. 1 (Cont'd) 



FISHING 


- SALT 


WATER 


_ PIER 










Resident 


Resident 


Tourist 


Tourist 


Socio'economie Characteristics 




Adults 


Children 


Airplane 


Automobile 


Sex Male 


% 


58.70 


79.10 


46.10 


84.20 


Female 


% 


41.20 


20.80 


53.80 


15.70 


Race White 


% 


90.20 


100.00 


100.00 


96.60 


Other 


% 


9.70 


— 


— 


3.30 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


3.57 


5.30 


2.85 


3.07 


Number under 16 




1.26 


2.70 


.62 


.65 


Type of Residence 












Urban 


% 


58.20 


55.20 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


30.60 


20.80 


— 


— 


Small Town 


% 


4.40 


19.40 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


6.60 


4.40 


— 


— 


Age 0—11 


% 


— 


56.70 


— 


1.60 


12-14 


% 


— 


23.80 


7.60 


1.60 


15-17 


% 


6.10 


19.40 


— 


2.40 


18-21 


% 


5.00 


— 


7.60 


3.30 


22-29 


% 


17.50 


— 


23.00 


16.50 


30-44 


% 


29.80 


— 


30.70 


35.50 


45 + 


% 


41.50 


— 


30.60 


38.70 


Income 












$ 0- 4,999 


% 


24.20 


10.40 


15.30 


9.90 


5,000 - 9,999 


% 


38.10 


40.20 


30.70 


23.10 


10,000- 14,999 


% 


25.00 


34.30 


15.30 


35.50 


15,000 + 


% 


12.20 


14.90 


38.40 


28.90 


Average Number in Participating Group 




1.07 


1.04 


2.85 


2.58 


Hours 




1.26 


.87 


3.69 


3.93 . 


Per Capita Participation Rate 




1.24 


.65 


.28 


. .57 



O 

ERIC 










Table?. 1 (Cont’d) 

FISHING - SALT WATER - BOAT - MARINA 



Sopio^economie Gbarocteri sties 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Taurist 

Airplane 


Taurist 

Autamobil 


Sex Male 


% 


66.70 


91.80 


81.40 


83.00 


Female 


% 


33.20 


8.10 


18.50 


17.00 


Race White 


% 


100,00 


100.00 


100.00 


99.00 


Other 


% 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


l40 


5.38 


2.63 


3.20 


Number under 16 




.75 


1.78 


.33 


.73 


Type of Residence 
Urban 


% 


41.50 


w. » 


_ — 


— 


Suburban 


% 


47.80 


89.10 


— 


— 


Small Town 


% 


5.90 


8.10 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


4.70 


2.70 


— 


— 


Age 0- 1 .1 


% 


— 


32.40 


— 


1.00 


12-14 


% 


— 


48.60 


— 


2.00 


15-17 


% 


3.90 


18.90 


3.70 


1.00 


18-21 


% 


11.80 


— 


— 


5.00 


22-29 


% 


14.20 


— 


14.80 


11.00 


30-44 


% 


34.70 


— 


22.20 


34.00 


45 + 


% 


35.10 


— 


59.20 


46.00 


Income 


$ 0- 4,999 


% 


10.20 


8.10 


11.10 


5.00 


5,000 - 9,999 


% 


35.10 


18.90 


18.50 


26.00 


10,000-14,999 


% 


20.50 


— 


18.50 


38.00 


15,000 + 


% 


32.80 


72.90 


51.80 


31.00 


Average Number in Participoting Group 




1.55 


1.00 


2.74 


3.97 


Hours Participated 




2.05 


1.00 


5.63 


5.54 


Per Capita Participation Rate 




.71 


1.87 


.24 


.32 



il®0 



Table 7.1 (Cont’d) 



FISHING - SALT WATER - BOAT - RAMP 



Socio-economic Characteristics 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Tourist 

Airplane 


Tourist 

Automobile 


Sex Male 


% 


64.80 


34.60 


93.30 


81.90 


Female 


% 


35.10 


65.30 


6.60 


18.00 


Race White 


% 


99,60 


98.70 


100.00 


98.60 


Other 


% 


.30 


1.20 


t 


1.30 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


3.77 


5.58 


2.33 


2.69 


Number under 16 




1.26 


3.04 


.67 


.50 


Type of Residence 
Urban 


% 


30.50 


35.80 






Suburban 


% 


49.60 


33.30 


— 


— 


Small Town 


% 


7.00 


24.30 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


12.60 


6.40 


— 


— 


Age 0-11 


% 


— 


38.40 


— 


— 


12-14 


% 


— 


48.70 


6.60 


— 


15-17 


% 


.90 


12.80 


— 


4.10 


18-21 


% 


6.10 


— 


6.60 


1.30 


22-29 


% 


22.80 


— 


13.30 


16.60 


30-44 


% 


43.80 


— 


60.00 


23.60 


45 + 


% 


26.20 


— 


13.20 


54.00 


Income 


$ 0- 4,999 


% 


6.40 


— 


6.60 


15.20 


5,000 - 9,999 


% 


39.80 


30.70 


20.00 


16.60 


10,000-14,999 


% 


30.50 


55.10 


33.30 


33.30 


15,000 + 


% 


20.90 


12.80 


.40.00 


33.30 


Average Number in Participating Group 




1.35 


1.25 


2.73 


3.06 


Hours Participated 




2.15 


1.68 


4.53 


4.63 


Per Capita Participation Rote 




1.54 


2.28 


.28 


.44 



O 

ERIC 



94 



101 









Table 7.1 (Cont’d) 



HIKING 



Resident Resident Tourist Tourist 
Socio-economic Characteristics Adults Children Airplane Automobile 



Sex Mole 


% 


,43.50 


50.00 


55.50 


79.80 


Female 


% 


56.40 


50.00 


44.40 


20.10 


Race White 


% 


97.00 


98.40 


100.00 


100.00 


Other 


% 


2.90 


1.50 


— 


— 


Average Number in Household/Tourist P arty 


l64 


4.91 


2.78 


2.65 


Number under 16 




1.17 


2.56 


.22 


.51 


Type of Residence 


Urban 


% 


35.20 


26.10 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


39.70 


35.30 


— 


— 


Small Town 


% 


11.40 


15.30 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


13.50 


18.40 


— 


— 


Age 0-11 


% 


— 


61.50 


11.10 


2.80 


12-14 


% 


— 


21.50 


— 


— 


15-17 


% 


9.70 


16.90 


11.10 


.90 


18-21 


% 


9.10 


— 


11.10 


1.90 


22-29 


% 


11.70 


— 


11.10 


8.60 


30-44 


% 


37.90 


— 


22.20 


25.90 


45 + 


% 


31.40 


— 


33.30 


59.60 


Income 


$ 0- 4,999 


% 


15.50 


5.30 


11.10 


5.70 


5,000 - 9,999 


% 


37.90 


54.60 


55.50 


28.80 


10,000- 14,999 


% 


23.50 


35.30 


22.20 


25.90 


15,000 + 


% 


19.4P 


4.60 


— 


39.40 


Average Number in Participating Group 




1.32 


1.40 


3.11 


2.02 


Hours Participated 




.73 


.81 


1.78 


1.89 


Per Capita Participation Rate 




3.92 


4.30 


.16 


.71 





95 

102 







Table?. 1 (Cont’d) 

HUNTING - UPLAND - BIG GAME 



Socio-economic Characteristics 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Tourist 

Airplane 


Tourist 

Automobili 


Sex Mole 


% 


81.60 


81.80 


— 


100.00 


Female 


% 


18.40 


18.10 




— — 


Race White 


% 


99.20 


100.00 


— 


100.00 


Other 


% 


.80 


— 


— 


— — 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


3.54 


5.09 


— 


3.50 


Number under 16 




1.10 


2.18 


— — 


1.00 


Type of Residence 
Urban 


% 


1 

25.60 




_ . 


— 


Suburban 


% 


7.20 


9.00 


-- 




Small Town 


% 


16.80 


27.20 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


50.40 


63.60 


— 


— 


Age 0-11 


% 


— 


18.10 


— 


— 


12-14 


% 


— 


72.70 


— 


— — 


15-17 


% 


10.40 


9.00 


— 


— 


18-21 


% 


10.40 


— 


— 


— 


22-29 


% 


12.00 


— 


— 


50.00 


30-44 


% 


40.80 


— 


— 


50.00 


45 + 


% 


26.40 


— 


— — 


““ 


Income 


$ 0 - 4,999 


% 


12.00 


— 






5,000 - 9,999 


% 


47.20 


54.50 


— 


50.00 


10,000- 14,999 


% 


26.40 


9.00 


— 


— — 


15,000 + 


% 


13.60 


36.30 


-- 


50.00 


Average Number in Participating Group 




2.40 


4.73 


— 


5.00 


Hours Participated 




4.04 


6.27 


— 


9.00 


Per Capita Participation Rate 




.44 


.21 


— 


— 
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104 






Table 7.1 (Cont’d) 



HUNTING - UPLAND - SMALL GAME 



Socio-economic Characteristics 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Tourist 

Airplane 


Tourist 

AutemebHe 


Sex Male 


% 


73.40 


80.60 





100.00 


Female 


% 


26.50 


19.30 


— 


— 


Race White 


% 


93.50 


96.70 


— 


100.00 


Other 


% 


6.40 


3.20 


— 


— 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


3.61 


4.87 


— 


4.00 


Number under 16 




1.11 


2.26 


— 


2.00 


Type of Residence 


Urban 


% 


21.80 


— 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


27.50 


38.70 


— 


-- 


Small Town 


% 


10.70 


12.90 


— 


-- 


Rural 


% 


39.70 


48.30 


— 


— 


Age 0-11 


% 


— 


41.90 


— 


50.00 


12-14 


% 


— 


48.30 


— 


— 


15-17 


% 


15.00 


9.60 


— 


— 


18-21 


% 


11.10 


— 


— 


— 


22-29 


% 


22.90 


— 


— 


50.00 


30-44 


% 


31.80 


— 


— 


— 


45 + 


% 


18.90 


— 


— 


— 


Income 


$ 0- 4,999 


% 


15.40 


3.20 


— 


50.00 


5,000- 9,999 


% 


43.70 


64.50 


— 




10,000-14,999 


% 


21.50 


66.10 


— 


50.00 


15,000 + 


% 


19.30 


12.90 


— 


— 


Average Number in .Participati ng Group 




1.49 


2.41 


— 


2.50 


Hours Participated 




3.20 


6.25 


— 


2.00 


Per Capita Participation Rote 




.84 


.69 


— 


.02 
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Table 7.1 (Cont'd) 
HUNTING - WATER FOWL 



Socio-economic Characteristics 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Tourist 

Airplane 


Tourist 

Automobile 


Sex Male 


% 


79.70 


60.00 


— 


100.00 


Female 


% 


20.20 


40.00 


100.00 


— 


Race Wh ite 


% 


96.40 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


Other 


% 


3.50 


-- 


— 


— 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


3.79 


4.20 


29.00 


2.00 


Number under 16 




1.40 


1.47 


6.00 


■ — 


Type of Residence 










. / 


Urban 


% 


23.80 


— 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


28.50 


13.30 


— 


— 


Small Town 


% 


8.30 


60.00 


— 


— • 


Rural 


% 


39.20 


26.60 


— 


— 


Age 0-11 


% 


— 


13.30 


— 


— 


12-14 


% 


— 


80.00 


— 


— 


15-17 


% 


11.90 


6.60 


100.00 


— 


18-21 


% 


15.40 


— 


— 


— 


22-29 


% 


17.80 


— 


— 


100.00 


30-44 


% 


39.20 


— 


— 


— 


45 + 


% 


15.40 


— 


— 


— 


Income 












$ 0- 4,999 


% 


14.20 


— 


100.00 


100.00 


5,000- 9,999 


% 


40.40 


73.30 


— 


— 


10,000- 14,999 


% 


13.00 


— 


— 


— 


j 15,000 + 


% 


32.10 


20.00 




— 


Average Number in Participating Group 




1.72 


1.47 


1.00 


2.00 


Hours Participated 




3.00 


2.47 


2.00 


2.00 


Per Capita Participation Rate 




.18 


.20 


.02 


— 





Tabu 7.1 (Cont'd) 



NATURAL SCENERY APPRECIATION 



Socio*«conomic Charactari sties 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Tourist 

Airplane 


Tourist 

Automobile 


Sex Male 


% 


43.50 


38.80 


61.50 


73.70 


Female 


% 


56.40 


61.10 


38.40 


26.20 


Race White 


% 


95.00 


95.60 


99.30 


98.30 


Other 


% 


4.90 


4.30 


.60 


1.60 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


3.29 


5.12 


2.73 


2.96 


Number under 16 




.85 


2.63 


.59 


.59 


Type of Residence 












Urban 


% 


33.30 


21.50 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


.40.30 


30.20 


— 


— 


Small Town 


% 


13.70 


16.50 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


12.50 


31.60 


— 


— 


Age 0-11 


% 


— 


64.00 


.60 


2.30 


12-14 


% 


— 


28.00 


2.00 


1.10 


15-17 


% 


2.70 


7.90 


2.00 


.50 


18-21 


% 


7.60 


— 


7.60 


3.70 


22-29 


% 


13.20 


— 


18.10 


14.20 


30-44 


% 


26.90 


— 


21.60 


28.30 


45 + 


% 


49.30 


— 


47.40 


49.50 


Income 












$ 0- 4,999 


% 


17.30 


6.40 


11.10 


9.30 


5,000 - 9,999 


% 


44.80 


45.30 


24.40 


29.80 


10,000-14,999 


% 


19.20 


20.80 


25.80 


35.50 


15,000 + 


% 


16.70 


22.30 


35.60 


24.40 


Average Number in Participating Group 




1.94 


2.06 


2.85 


1.85 


Hours Participated 




1.08 


.98 


2.93 


2.28 


Per Capita Participation Rate 




7.73 


9.83 


2.35 


1.79 
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Table 7.1 (Cont’d) 



NATURE STUDY 



Socio-economic Characteristics 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Tourist 

Airplane 


Tourist 

Automobile 


Sex Male 


% 


36.60 


55.90 


61.50 


80.80 


Female 


% 


63.30 


44.00 


38.40 


19.10 


Race White 


% 


93.30 


98.90 


100.00 


98.90 


Other 


% 


6.60 


1.00 


— 


1.00 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


3.79 


5.23 


4.23 


3.09 


Number under 16 




1.20 


2.83 


.62 


.61 


Type of Residence 


Urban 


% 


37.50 


31.10 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


40.80 


29.00 


— 


— 


Small Town 


% 


6.60 


23.60 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


15.00 


16.10 


— 


— 


Age 0-11 


% 


— 


66.60 


— 


2.10 


12-14 


% 


— 


26.80 


— 


1.00 


15-17 


% 


6.90 


6.40 


15,30 


— 


18-21 


% 


8.10 


— 


7.60 


5.30 


22-29 


% 


6.60 


— 


30,70 


7.40 


30-44 


% 


40.80 


— 


— 


26.50 


45 + 


% 


37.50 


— 


46.10 


67.40 


Income 


$ 0 - 4,999 


% 


18.00 


3.20 


15.30 


6.30 


5,000 - 9,999 


% 


41.40 


39.70 


30.70 


13.80 


10,000- 14,999 


% 


21.00 


36.50 


23.00 


39.30 


15,000 -+ 


% 


17.10 


19.30 


30.70 


39.30 


Average Number in Participating Group 




1.66 


3.33 


5.23 


2.17 


Hours Participated 




.81 


.87 


3.54 


2.18 


Per Capita Participation Rate 




4.60 


5.89 


.19 


.31 
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Table/. 1 (Cont'd) 



PICNICKING - DESIGNATED SITE 



Socio-economic Characteristics 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Taurist 

Airplane 


Tourist 

Automobil 


Sex Male 


% 


44.40 


38.70 


54.80 


76.10 


Female 


% 


55.50 


61.20 


45.10 


23.80 


Race White 


% 


96.00 


97.50 


100.00 


98.80 


Other 


% 


3.90 


2.40 


— 


1.10 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


3.63 


5.23 


3.81 


3.31 


Number under 16 




1.13 


2.65 


1.71 


.96 


Type of Residence 


Urban 


% 


35.50 


28.80 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


43.10 


43.30 


— 


— 


Small Town 


% 


8.70 


13.30 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


12.60 


14.40 


— 


— 


Age 0-11 


% 


— .» 


52.40 


3.20 


1.90 


12-14 


% 


— 


33.40 


6.40 


3.50 


15-17 


% 


6.30 


14.00 


3.20 


.70 


18-21 


% 


6.90 


— 


9.60 


4.60 


22-29 


% 


13.90 


— 


6.40 


16.00 


30-44 


% 


33.30 


— 


25.80 


28.90 


45 + 


% 


39.30 


— 


45.10 


44.10 


Income 


$ 0- 4,999 


% 


12.40 


7.30 


16.10 


15.20 


5,000- 9,999 


% 


45.10 


38.00 


19.30 


21.40 


10,000-14,999 


% 


24.70 


41.50 


35.40 


32.40 


15,000 + 


% 


15.70 


13.00 


25.80 


29.60 


Average Number in Porticipoting Group 




2.07 


1.86 


4.81 


2.74 


Hours Participated 




1.34 


1.14 


3.16 


1.69 


Per Capita Participation Rote 




. 3.59 


6.87 


.29 


.58 
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Table 7.1 (Cont'd) 



PICNICKING NON-DESIGNATED SITES 



Socio-economic Characteristics 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Touri St 
Airplane 


Tourist 

Automobil 


Sex Mole 


% 


39.00 


50.80 


42.80 


70.50 


Female 


% 


60.90 


49.10 


57.10 


29.40 


Race White 


% 


94.00 


100.00 


100.00 


98.00 


Other 


% 


5.90 


— 


— 


1.90 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


3.63 


4.31 


7.43 


2.84 


Number under 16 




1.17 


2.16 


1.00 


.51 


Type of Residence 


Urban 


% 


38.20 


24.50 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


30.80 


13.10 


— 


— 


Small Town 


% 


5.50 


14.70 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


25.20 


37.70 


— 


— 


Age 0-11 


% 


— 


81.90 


— 


1.90 


12-14 


% 


— 


8.10 


— 


3.90 


15-17 


% 


6.30 


9.80 


14.20 


— 


18-21 


% 


9.20 


— 


14.20 


9.80 


22-29 


% 


18.50 


— 


14.20 


3.90 


30-44 


% 


34.20 


— 


28.50 


25.40 


45 + 


% 


31.50 


— 


28.50 


54.80 


Income 


$ 0 - 4,999 


% 


11.80 


— 


14.20 


— 


5,000- 9,999 


% 


46.80 


57.30 


28.50 


— 


10,000-14,999 


% 


27.80 


32.70 


42.80 


50.00 


15,000 + 


% 


12.60 


8.10 


14.20 


50.00 


Average Number in Participating Group 




2.19 


1.46 


4.29 


2.69 


Hours Participated 




1.49 


1.17 


4.00 


1.35 


Per Capita Participation Rate 




.68 


1.46 


.08 


.10 





Table 7.1 (Cont'd) 



SURFING 



Socio-economic Characteristics 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Tourist 

Airplane 


Tourist 

Automobile 


Sex Male 


% 


55.40 


66.60 


41.60 


76.40 


Female 


% 


44.50 


33.30 


58.30 


23.50 


Race White 


% 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


Other 


% 


— 


— 


— 


— — 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


4.00 


5.39 


7.83 


3.82 


Number under 16 




1.24 


2.83 


3.58 


1.24 


Type of Residence 


Urban 


% 


22.60 


16.60 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


55.40 


— 


— 


— 


Small Town 


% 


13.10 


72.20 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


8.70 


11.10 


— 


— 


Age 0-11 


% 


— 


38.80 


— 


— 


12-14 


% 


— 


38.80 


— 


2.90 


15-17 


% 


35.70 


22.20 


25.00 


5.80 


18-21 


% 


13.80 


— 


33.30 


11.70 


22-29 


% 


24.80 


— 


25.00 


11.70 


30-44 


% 


24.00 


— 


16.60 


47.00 


45 + 


% 


1.40 


— 


— 


20.50 


Income 


$ 0- 4,999 


% 


13.80 


5.50 


41.60 


11.70 


5,000- 9,999 


% 


29.10 


77.70 


16.60 


11.70 


10,000-14,999 


% 


24.80 


— 


33.30 


47.00 


15,000 + 


% 


29.90 


16,60 


8.30 


29.40 


Average Number in Participating Group 




1.30 


1.79 


4.25 


3.03 


Hours Participated 




1.25 


1.37 


4.75 


2.71 


Per Gipita Participation Rate 




1.56 


.26 


.28 


.12 
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Table 7.1 (Cont'd) 
SWIMMING - FRESH WATER 



Socio*economic Characttriitics 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Tourist 

Airplone 


Teuri st 
Automobile 


Sex Male 


% 


45.50 


45.60 


56.50 


77.50 


Female 


% 


54.40 


54.30 


,43.40 


22.50 


Race White 


% 


95.10 


97.90 


100.00 


99.10 


Other 


% 


4.80 


2.00 


— 


.80 


Average Number in HouseholdAourist Party 


3.88 


5.14 


3.35 


3.80 


Number under 16 




1.35 


2.40 


1.15 


1.11 


Type of Residence 


Urban 


% 


40.70 


30.50 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


45.30 


41.40 


— 


— 


Small Town 


% 


3.60 


18.40 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


10.30 


9.60 


— 


— 


Age 0—11 


% 




52.30 


2.10 


2.90 


12-14 


% 


— 


35.10 


4.30 


4.10 


15-17 


% 


13.20 


12.50 


4.30 


2.00 


18-21 


% 


8.10 


— 


10.80 


9.80 


22-29 


% 


19.00 


— 


17.30 


12.90 


30-44 


% 


38.40 


— 


32.60 


38.20 


45 + 


% 


21.00 


— 


28.20 


29.50 


Income 


$ 0 - 4,999 


% 


10.80 


10.00 


4.30 


3.70 


5.000- 9,999 


% 


30.50 


35.90 


28.20 


20.80 


10,000- 14,999 


% 


28.60 


38.00 


30.40 


39.10 


15,000 + 


% 


27.80 


15.80 


36.90 


35.80 


Average Number in Participating Group 




1.15 


1.53 


3.89 


2.94 


Hours Participated 




.82 


.90 


2.65 


1.60 


Per Capita Participation Rote 




10.17 


26.37 


1.08 


1.25 
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Toble 7. 1 (Cont’d) 



SWIMMING - SALT WATER 



Socio-economic Characteristics 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Tourist 

Airplane 


Tourist 

Automobil 


Sex Male 


% 


48.70 


46.00 


64.80 


76.10 


Female 


% 


51.20 


53.90 


35.10 


23.80 


Race White 


% 


97.70 


96.50 


99.40 


99.10 


Other 


% 


2.20 


3.40 


.50 


.90 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


3.58 


4.97 


2.33 


3.28 


Number under T6 




1.08 


2.50 


.32 


.91 


Type of Residence 


Urban 


% 


38.70 


43.50 


— 


— — 


Suburban 


% 


43.70 


34.20 


— 


— 


Small Town 


% 


6.10 


11.00 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


11.30 


11.00 


— 


— 


Age 0—11 


% 


— 


61.90 


1.70 


2.80 


12-14 


% 


— 


27.60 


1.70 


3.70 


15-17 


% 


8.20 


10.30 


4.10 


2.10 


18-21 


% 


10.50 


— 


8.90 


6.40 


22-29 


% 


18.90 


— 


24.40 


19.60 


30-44 


% 


31.40 


— 


27.90 


34.70 


45 + 


% 


30.70 


— 


30.80 


30.40 


Income 


$ 0 - 4,999 


% 


11.80 


8.60 


4.10 


9.00 


5,000 - 9,999 


% 


38.50 


43.20 


27.30 


25.60 


10,000- 14,999 


% 


28.50 


33.90 


26.10 


37.70 


15,000 + 


% 


19.70 


13.80 


41.00 


27.20 


Average Number in Participating Group 




1.34 


1.52 


2.69 


2.88 


Hours Participated 




1.04 


1.03 


3.64 


2.52 


Per Copita Participation Rote 




11.11 


15.76 


3.66 


2.91 
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VISITING HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES 



Socie-tcenpinic Chorocttri sties 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Tourist 

Airplane 


Tourist 

Automobile 


Sex Male 


% 


53.10 


48.20 


59.50 


72.20 


Female 


% 


46.80 


51.70 


40.40 


27.70 


Race Wh ite 


% 


94.90 


99.30 


97.60 


98.80 


Other 


. 


5.00 


.60 


2.30 


1.10 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


3.47 


5.21 


2.36 


3.06 


Number under 16 




1.01 


2.74 


.33 


.71 


Type of Residence 


Urban 


% 


38.50 


21.30 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


38.90 


52.40 


-- 


— 


Small Town 


% 


8.80 


8.90 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


13.60 


17.20 


— 


— 


Age 0-11 


% 


— 


55.10 


2.30 


2.50 


12-14 


% 


— 


33.70 


2.30 


2.70 


15-17 


% 


4.00 


11.00 


4.70 


.90 


18-21 


% 


7.30 


— 


4.70 


3.00 


22-29 


% 


17.00 


— 


19.00 


13.40 


30-44 


% 


32.10 


— 


28.50 


28.70 


45 + 


% 


39.30 


— 


37.10 


48.50 


Income 


$ 0- 4,999 


% 


15.30 


6.80 


2.30 


8.10 


5,000- 9,999 


% 


42.20 


31.70 


42.80 


25.60 


10,000-14,999 


% 


25.70 


40.60 


11.90 


40.50 


15,000 + 


% 


14.90 


20.60 


42.80 


25.40 







Table 7.1 (Cont'd) 
WATER SKIING 



Secio*ecenomic Characteristics 




Resident 

Adults 


Resident 

Children 


Tourist 

Airplane 


Tourist 

Automobile 


Sex Male 


% 


49.40 


62.50 


61.50 


80.90 


Female 


% 


50.50 


37.50 


38.40 


19.00 


Race White 


% 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


Other 


% 


— 


— 


= 


— 


Average Number in Household/Tourist Party 


3.77 


4.86 


2.85 


3.05 


Number under 16 




1.10 


1.81 


.08 


.86 


Type of Residence 


Urban 


% 


24.10 


11.20 


— 


— 


Suburban 


% 


50.80 


43.70 


— 


— 


Small Town 


% 


12.60 


28.70 


— 


— 


Rural 


% 


12.30 


16.20 


— 


— 


Age 0-11 


% 


— 


21.20 


— 


— 


12-14 


% 


— 


43.70 


— 


— 


15-17 


% 


18.20 


35.00 


15.30 


9.50 


18-21 


% 


21.50 


— 


23.00 


9.50 


22-29 


% 


30.10 


— 


23.00 


38.00 


30-44 


% 


23.10 


— 


7.60 


28.50 


45 + 


% 


— 


— 


30.60 


14.20 


Income 


$ 0 - 4,999 


% 


8.80 


11.20 


— 


28.50 


5,000- 9,999 


% 


26.80 


32.50 


30.70 


14.20 


10,000-14,999 


% 


31.90 


15.00 


30.70 


38.00 


15,000 + 


% 


29.50 


40.00 


38.40 


14.20 


Average Number in Participating Group 




1.84 


1.11 


3.46 


3.10 


Hours Participated 




1.35 


.95 


2.31 


2.62 


Per Copito Participation Rate 




1.05 


3.21 


.14 


.04 
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The preceding socio-economic data 
are rather comprehensive and there are 
any number of conclusions that can be 
drawn from them. The data are presented 
in four basic categories, resident adult, 
resident children, tourist - airplane and 
tourist - automobile. Certain patterns of 
participation can be identified and some 
of the more obvious ones are briefly dis* 
cussed. 

Resident adults. 

Sex - Of the 32 activities 
measured, it was found that men and 
women are fairly equal in their over* 
all outdoor recreation participation. 
They differ from activity to activity 
with the most obvious split being in 
the area of hunting and fishing, in 
which men dominate. 

Race - In this category, the 
survey was taken on only two groups, 
Caucasian and non-Caucasian. The 
data points out that Caucasians par- 
ticipate in all activities proportion- 
ately more than do non-Caucasians. 
The most popular activities among 
the non-Caucasian group are nature 
study, picnicking, freshwater swim- 
ming and visiting historical sites. 

Residence — The most active 
participants in outdoor recreational 
activities are those that live in the 
urban and suburban areas. The most 
popular activities of the rural people 
are hunting, picnicking, fishing and 
camping. 

Age — As a general observa- 
tion, the 30-44 a^ bracket partici- 
pates more in outdoor recreation than 
the other age groups. Those in the 
younger age brackets participate 
more heavily in surfing, water ski- 
ing, horseback riding and trail bik- 



ing. Those in the older ago brackets 
participate more heavily in beach 
activities, nature study, picnicking 
and visiting historical sites. 

Income — Generally speaking, 
the people in the two middle income 
brackets (S5, 000— $14,000) partici- 
pate most frequently in outdoor rec- 
reation. Those in the $15,000 and 
over bracket participate fairly heav- 
ily in hunting, sailing, power boat- 
ing, water skiing and surfing. Rela- 
tively speaking, these activities arc 
generally the most expensive of 
those measured. Those residents 
falling in the less than $5,000 in- 
come bracket participate most heav- 
ily in hiking, nature study, hupting, 
bicycling, visiting historical sites 
and fishing. 

Resident children. Within this 
classification, it can be observed that 
except for the fact that boys are slightly 
more active than girls, the children’s 
preferences (those under 16 years old) 
for activities generally reflect those of 
their parents. 

Tourist — airplane. Most of the 
people arriving in Florida by this mode 
of transportation are in the upper income 
bracket (with the obvious exceptions of 
students and military personnel). As 
might be expected from this profile, they 
had but a small influence on the state’s 
total outdoor recreation picture. Of the 
measured activities, the most popular for 
this category are swimming and beach 
activities. 

Tourist — automobile. 

Sex - Males comprise the ma- 
jority of automobile tourists to 
Florida, and predominate in outdoor 
recreation participation. Women, 



however, make a strong showing in 
sailing and trail biking. 

Race — The vast majority of 
automobile tourists are Caucasian. 
Among the non*Caucasians, fishing 
and bicycling were the activities 
most often participated in. 

Age — As with the other cate- 
gories of participants, the majority 
of participants are from the 30-44 
age bracket, with the younger ones 
more often engaging in the more 
strenuous activities, and the older 
people preferring the less strenuous 
activities. 

Income -> Relatively few in the 
lowest income bracket come to 
Florida; therefore their denand is 
minimal. Of the remaining chree in- 
come brackets, outdoor recreation 
participation is fairly equally spread 
among them. 

Consolidating the preceding obser- 
vations, a few general comments can be 
made concerning outdoor recreation in 
Florida: 

— Males generally participate in 
more active recreational pursuits 
than females. 

— Most resident outdoor recreation 
participants are from an urban- 
suburban environment. 

— Those who participate more fre- 
quently, and in the most activi- 
ties, fall in the 30-44 age brack- 
et, with older people participat- 
ing more in passive pursuits and 
younger age groups participating 
more in the active. 

— Most participation is done by 
"middle-class America," with 



both the upper and lower income 
brackets participating less fre- 
quently. 

One cannot ignore the fact that par- 
ticipation in outdoor recreation is a 
function of leisure time. The amount of 
leisure time available to an individual 
and his ability to use his leisure time 
wisely will strongly influence his partic- 
ipation in all recreational activities. Due 
to recent technological advances, abun- 
dant leisure time is now afforded to 
nearly all Americans, and is no longer a 
privilege of only the wealthy. Conse- 
quently, time is less of a factor prevent- 
ing participation in outdoor recreational 
activities. 

Not so f^quilable in nature is the in- 
come distribution in this country. Un- 
fortunately, many outdoor recreational 
activities require at least a small amount 
of money, and some a considerable a- 
mount. Obviously, this is a very limiting 
factor to'hose in the lower income brack- 
et, and even if they have the available 
time, they may not be able to afford par- 
ticipation. This problem certainly tran- 
scends recreational planning in Florida, 
but nevertheless must be considered a 
crucial factor. 

The most obvious response to the 
above problem and one in which Florida 
is actively engaged, is locating the re- 
sources and facilities as close to the 
urban centers as possible. A corollary 
consideration is that of keeping the user 
fees either gratis or at a minimum. 
Therefore, the people of the lower income 
brackets will be able to get to the re- 
sources and facilities, and once there 
can afford to participate. 

It must be kept in mind however, 
that, as shown by the socio-economic 



charts, outdoor recreation is essentially 
a middle*class activity. As such, Florida 
gears the main thrust of its program to 



the average person, with consideration 
for those of the upper or lower income 
brackets. 



OEM AM) PROJECTIONS 



The first step in determining future 
demand is establishing the 1970 demand 
for both residents and tourists. Using the 
random sample survey as a base, total 
user-occasions are calculated, as exem- 
plified by beach activities in Region I: 

444,896 (population of Region 1)^ 
times 

14.29 (resident per capita par- 
ticipation rale for beach 
activities in Region I), 
plus 



1,780,065 (tourist base in Region I), 
limes 

3.47 (tourist participation rate 
for beach activities in 
Region I), equals total 
user-occasions 
(12,534,373). 

The population figures used in the above 
calculations are detailed in Table 7.2 
below, with the resultant jser-occasions 
in Tables 7.3, 7.4, and 7.5. 



TobU 7.2 

RES1DB4T POPULATION AND TOURIST BASE - BY REGION 



Res ion 


Pepelotton * 


1 


444,895 


II 


219,912 


III 


205,201 


IV 


685,000 


V 


189,374 


VI 


852,763 


VII 


1,590,755 


VIII 


126,096 


IX 


186,343 


X 


2,289,231 




6,789,570 



Tourist Bose 

1,780,06$ 

209,028 

277,499 

1,814,788 

596,103 

3,210,816 

5,779,948 

296,413 

988,435 

6,445,415 



* Source: Finol 1970 Census 
♦♦ Source: Florida Tourist Study - 1969 
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51,398^10 



Obviously, it in very valuable to 
know total UHcr*occa*<ion». but. from a 
practical standpoint, the estimate of the 
peak^ciay ciemami, or the pressure likely 
to occur on the single clay of maximum 
participation is more important for plan'^ 
ning purposes. Seasonal and occasional 
use data are considered in determining 
the peak-day during the peak season of 
the year — typically a weekend day dur* 
ifjg July. Combined resident and tourist 
peak-day demand for 1970. 197 .t and 2000 
(expressed in user-occasions) for indi- 
vidual outdoor recreational activities is 
set forth in Tables 7.6, 7.7 and 7.8 be- 
ginning on page 117. 

An interesting set of statistics ns 
presented in Figure 7.3 on page 113, 
is the number of participant.^ in each 
outdoor recreational activity. Beach ac- 
tivities is the most popular, with nearly 
18,000,000 residents and tourists par- 
ticipating during 1970, while hunting has 

verv few adherents. 

« 

In order for the vast and rapidly 
growing demand for outdoor recreation in 
Florida to be fully met. there must be a 
cembination of suppliers, including all 
levels of government as well as various 
elements of the private sector. Even 
then, however, the peak-day demand can- 
not logically be used as a planning stan- 
dard because of the lack of economy and 
efficiency in having unused resource and 
facility capacity on hand most of the 
year. Consequently, planning efforts 
have been aimed at a specified level of 
peak-day demand. This level, called 
“design demand,” represents the pro- 
portion of the peak-day demand which 
can be economically supplied. A corol- 
lary assumption is that some redistribu- 
tion of demand will be necessary, 



whether it take.s place as a natural re- 
action or is brought about through de- 
liberate program measures. Table 7.9, 
7.10 and 7.11 beginning on page 120 
show the de.sign demand (e;:prcssed in 
user-occasions) for each planning region, 
and the state at large, on a selected 
activity basis for the vears 1970, 1976 
and 2000. 

The final step in Florida’s demand 
analysis is to convert the user occasions 
into meaningful facility requirements for 
1970. 197.6 and 2000. This is accom- 
plished by applying the pre-determined 
use-standards (Table 7.12) with the re- 
sultant requirements detailed in Tables 
7.13, 7.14 and 7.15. These four Ubles 
begin on page 123. 

Use-standards. Use-standards in- 
dicate a hypothetical measure of optimum 
use conditions for outdoor recreation re- 
sources and facilities — for example, 
the number of boats per unit of water 
surface area, the number of hikers per 
unit of trail, etc. These use standards 
are used to translate outdoor recreation 
demand (expressed in user-occasions) 
into resource and facility requirements 
(expressed in physical units of measure). 
In conjunction with these measurements, 
“turnover rate” indicates the estimated 
number of times a day a facility or re- 
source can be utilized by a specific 
group of participants; and “user group” 
represents the average size of a group 
utilizing the resources and facilities. 
All three are crucial figures insofar as 
demand projections are concerned. In 
Florida, many of the figures were deter- 
mined from the demand study itself, man^ 
by actual tested observation, and several 
by good cold logic and common sense. 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF RESIDENTS AND TOURISTS PARTICIPATING 
IN THIRTY.TWO VARIATIONS OF FOURTEEN OUTDOOR RECREATION ACTIVITIES IN FLORIDA* 1970 
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SUIKW/IARY OF TOURIST USER.OCCASIONS . 1970 - BY REGION 
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Design demand represents the prapartian af the peak-day demand which can be ecanamically supplied. 



DESIGN DEMAND - 2000 - BY REGION 
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Design demand represents the proportion of the peak-day demand which can be economically supplied. 
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Table 7.12 
- USER GROUP 
BY ACTIVITIES 


- USE STANDARDS 


Activity 


Turnover Rate User Group 


Use Standards 


Beach Activities 


2 


1 


A) 100 Sq. feet per person 

B) Linear foot of shoreline per person 


Bicycling 


4 


1 


A) 20 People per mile of trail 


Boating — Freshwater 


2 


3 


A) 1 Ramp per 50 boats 

B) 10 Acres of water surface per boat 


Boati ng— Sa Itwater 


2 


3 . 


A) 1 Ramp per 50 boats 

B) 10 Acres of water surface per boat 


Camping— Designated Sites 


1 


4 


A) 6 Sites per acre 

B) 1 Group per site 


Camping — Primitive 


1 


1 


A) 10 Acres per person 


Fishing — Fresh water-Rdmps 


2 


3 


A) 1 Ramp per 50 boats ^ 

B) 20 Acres of water surface per boat 


— Shore 1 ine 


2 


1 


A) 10 Linear feet of shoreline per person 


Fishing— Saltwater-Ramps 


2 


3 


A) 1 Ramp per 50 boats 

B) 20 Acres of water surface per boat 


— Shoreline 


2 


1 


A) 10 Linear feet of shoreline per person 


Hiking 


4 


1. 


A) 10 Acres of land per person 

B) 40 People per mi le of trail 


Horseback Riding 


4 


1 


A) 10 Acres of land per person 

B) 20 People per mile of trai 1 


Hunting 


2 


1 


A) 160 Acres of habitat per person 


Natural Scenery Appreciation 


2 


1 


A) 5 Acres per person 


Nature Study 


4 


1 


A) 5 Acres of land per person 

B) 80 People per mi le of trai 1 


Picnicking 


3 


3 


A) 20 Sites per acre 

B) 1 Group per site 


Surfing 


6 


1 


A) 5 Linear feet per person 


Swimming — Fresi>water 


2 


1 


A) 400 Persons per unit 


Sw i m m i ng — Sa Itw at .jr 

✓ 


2 


1 


A) 100 Sq. feet per person 

B) J6 Linear foot of shoreline per person 


Visiting Historical Sites 


4 


1 


A) 500 Persons per unit 


Water Skiing 


2 


3 


A) 1 Ramp per 50 boats 

B) 15 Acres of water surface per boot 
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Table 7.14 

SUMMARY OF RESOURCE AND FACILITY REQUIREMENTS - 1975 - BY REGION 
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Table 7.14 (Continued) 
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CHAPTER VIII 



Outdoor Recreation Supply 

In Florida 



THE NATURE OF OUTDOOR RECREATION SUPPLY 



Resource-based outdoor recreation 
is by definition dependent on the avail- 
ability of suitable outdoor recreational 
resources. The most basic of these re- 
sources, of course, are land and water, 
but — as discussed in Chapter IV - 
many other natural features associated 
with land and water are also of funda- 
mental importance to certain types of 
outdoor recreation. Through the years, 
many of these resources have been for- 
mally set aside as recreational sites or 
areas, while still others have been made 
available indirectly for public outdoor 
recreational use. To provide access and 
otherwise make these resources more 
serviceable for the desired purposes, 
recreational facilities have been con- 
structed. Together, these resources and 
facilities constitute the basis of outdoor 
recreation supply. 

Outdoor recreation supply in Florida 
consists of a vast number of sites and 
areas scattered throughout the state, 
varying widely in type, size, develop- 
ment, management program and other im- 
portant characteristics. To bring this 
broad and diverse supply picture into 
focus so that it may be contrasted with 
outdoor recreation demand, several im- 
portant procedural steps are necessary. 
First, an attempt must be made to define 



with some specificity those elements of 
outdoor recreation supply which are ap- 
plicable to the immediate study. Second, 
a detailed inventory must be undertaken 
to locate and identify each outdoor rec- 
reational site or area within the defined 
scope. Next, a general classification of 
all identified sites and areas must be at- 
tempted so that they can be reduced to a 
workable number for purposes of sub- 
stantive consideration. Finally, a care- 
ful analysis and evaluation must be made 
of the inventoried and classified supply 
in order to measure precisely its capa- 
city for providing outdoor rfecreational 
opportunity. Each of these basic steps 
has been completed, with the results 
presented in this chapter. 

Consistentwith the general approach 
set forth for this study, the treatment of 
outdoor recreation supply includes five 
levels, each of which is considered a 
major supplier of outdoor recreational 
resources and facilities. These five 
levels of supply are as follows: 

Level I Federal and State 
Level II County and City 
Level III Private Commercial 
Level IV Private Non-Commercial 
Level V Quasi-Public 

Because of the great diversity which 
characterizes outdooi recreation re- 
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sources, inventory efforts have been con- 
ducted along lines of administrative 
units. Thus, every site or area which is 
managed directly under the various pro- 
grams of the five levels of supply men- 
tioned above and which provides outdoor 
recreational opportunities, has boon 
treated. Only primary facilities, or those 

IN\ KNTOHY or IvXISTINO OH 

Functionaries at all levels of the 
public and private sectors contribute to 
the overall supply of outdoor recreation 
in Florida. To identiry specifically the 
multiplicity of sites and areas formally 
offering resource-based outdoor recrea- 
tion to the public, detailed inventory ef- 
forts have been undertaken at the various 
levels of supply. The results of this in- 
ventory are presented below for the major 
programs at state, federal, county and 
municipal levels of government, and for 
enterprises within the private and quasi- 
public sectors of outdoor recreation sup- 
ply. Only a summary of the most parti- 
nent inventory data is presented in this 
chapter. 

The inventory summaries provided in 
this chapter, as related to each of the 
five levels of supply, are subdivided into 
three primary inventory groupings. The 
first is a summary of the most signifi- 
cant of the natural resource elements 
available at outdoor recreational areas. 
The second provides a quantitative 
analysis of the outdoor recreation facili- 
ties which serve to complement certain 
recreational types dependent upon the 
natural resource elements. The third and 
final summary of supply data prqvidos an 
analysis of the various natural resource 
elements and outdoor recreational facili- 
ties and shows how the.se inventory 
groups combine to facilitate involvement 



essential to certain outdoor recreational 
activities, have boon included in the in- 
ventory. In the final analysis, it is the 
typo and amount of outdoor recreational 
opportunity that constitutes the impor- 
tant aspect of supply, rather than the 
number and size of the areas thorn- 
sol vos. 

TDoou m:cmv\Ti()N shimm.y 

in the various outdoor recreational activi- 
ties common to Florida. 

liOvel I iti\ calory. Within the five 
levels of supply, over 11,000,000 acres 
of land and water area are available for 
some sort of outdoor rocroational use. 
Of those 11,000,000 acres, over 0,300,000 
(1)7 percent) are provided by Level 1 
supply, of which some 5,000,000 acres 
are actually in public ownership. This 
land and water area provided by Level 1 
supply is the total acreage found in 819 
different outdoor recreational areas 
owned and/or administered by agencies 
of federal or state governn>ent and is 
considered the primary basis on which 
outdoor recreation demand in Florida is 
satisfied. 

The various federal and state agen- 
cies actively supplying outdoor recrea- 
tion resources and facilities in Florida 
manage a variety of resource types, as 
contained in such administrative units 
as national and state forests, national 
and state parks and historic memorials, 
fish and wildlife management areas and 
preserves, bird sanctuaries, wayside 
parks, improved boat access sites, and 
the like. These administrative units pro- 
vide the basis for the inventory sum- 
maries of Level 1 outdoor recreation re- 
sources and facilities, as shown on the 
following tables. 
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SUMMARY OF RESOURCES AVAILABLE AT LEVEL I (FEDERAL AND STATE) 
OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS IN FLORIDA - BY PLANNING REGION 
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SUMMARY OF FACILITIES AVAILABLE AT LEVEL I (FEDERAL AND STATE) 

OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS IN FLORIDA _ BY PLANNING REGION (Continued) 
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Level II inventory. In some parts 
of the state, a significant amount of the 
public resource-based outdoor recreation 
supply is provided by local governments. 
The-se resources and facilities are re- 
ferred to as Level II supply and include 
an inventory of those areas owned and/or 
administered by county and municipal 
recreation agencies. A thorough and de- 
tailed inventory was made of outdoor 
recreational areas within each of Flou- 
da’s 67 counties and all municipalities 
with a population of 10,000‘ or more. 
The inventory of Level II supply re- 
sulted in the collection of data from 471 
outdoor recreational areas comprising 
over 23,000 acres of land and water 
area. 



While the Level II outdoor recrea- 
tional areas average almost 50 acres in 
size, several approach the size of a 
number of Florida’s state-administered 
outdoor recreation areas. The most sig- 
nificant of these are Dade County’s 
Crandon Park, Homestead’s Bayfront 
Park and Pinellas County’s Fort DeSoto 
Park. Irrespective of size, however, each 
of the outdoor recreational areas inven- 
toried at Level II supply plays an im- 
portant role in providing outlets for out- 
door recreational enjoyment. 

The following Level II inventory 
summaries provide a basis for measuring 
the impact of Level II supply in satisfy- 
ing a portion of Florida’s vesource- 
based outdoor recreation demand. 



‘ The 1970 population census was used for 
selecting municipalities to be included in 
the Level II outdoor recreational area in- 
ventory. 
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SUMMARY OF RESOURCES AVAILABLE AT LEVEL II (COUNTY AND CITY) 
OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS IN FLORIDA - BY PLANNING REGION 
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SUMMARY OF RESOURCES AVAILABLE AT LEVEL II (COUNTY AND CITY) 

OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS IN FLORIDA - BY PLANNING REGION (Continued) 
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Table 8.6 

SUMMARY OF RESOURCES AND FACILITIES AVAILABLE AT LEVEL II 
OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS IN FLORIDA - BY ACTIVITY - BY PLANNING REGION 
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SUMMARY OF RESOURCES AND FACILITIES AVAILABLE AT LEVEL II 
OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS IN FLORIDA - BY ACTIVITY - BY PLANNING REGION (Continued) 
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SUMMARY OF RESOURCES AND FACILITIES AVAILABLE AT LEVEL II 
OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS IN FLORIDA - BY ACTIVITY - BY PLANNING REGION (Continued) 
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SUMMARY OF RESOURCES AND FACILITIES AVAILABLE AT LEVEL II 
OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS IN FLORIDA - BY ACTIVITY - BY PLANNING REGION (Continued) 
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Level III inventory. The greatest 
contribution to public outdoor recreation 
supply from private resources is probably 
that which is made by Level III, the com- 
mercial part of the private sector. It has 
been estimated that as much as one-half 
of the current demand for outdoor recrea- 
tion in Florida is met by private re- 
sources - either commercial facilities 
developed for this purpose (Level III), or 
privately owned lands to which the 
public enjoys access (Level IV). Of this 
estimated one-half, a large percentage of 
the credit for meeting the current demand 
for a variety of outdoor recreation ac- 
tivities should be attributed to the 



private-commercial sector of supply 
(Level III). 

In the past, efforts were directed 
toward gathering information from special 
segments of the private-commercial sec- 
tor, such as campgrounds and hunting 
preserves. However, in order to realis- 
tically compare the supply-demand situa- 
tion at Level III, a detailed inventory of 
the resources and facilities provided by 
this level was necessary. In this light, 
Florida’s planning efforts were extended 
to include such an inventory, the results 
of which are shown in summary form on 
the following tables. 



SUMMARY OF RESOURCES AVAILABLE AT LEVEL III (PRIVATE COMMERCIAL) 
OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS IN FLORIDA - BY PLANNING REGION 
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SUMMARY OF FACILITIES AVAILABLE AT LEVEL III (PRIVATE COMMERCIAL) 

OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS IN FLORIDA - BY PLANNING REGION (Continued) 
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Level IV inventory. Of the five 
levels of supply, Level IV (private non- 
commercial) ranks second only to Level 
I (federal and state) in the amount of 
land and water area made available for 
public outdoor recreational use. Formally 
supplied by this sector are almost four 
and one-half million acres of land and 
water area used extensively for such 
activities as hunting, nature study, 
natural scenery appreciation and horse- 
back riding. In addition to this, several 
small outdoor recreation sites offering 
still more opportunities for outdoor rec- 
reation involvement are provided the 
public at no cost. Informally supplied by 
Level IV are thousands of acres of land 



and water area available for outdoor rec- 
reation involvement. It is not possible at 
this point to determine the amount of 
land and water area made available un- 
officially by this level. It is hoped that 
future inventory efforts will be sophisti- 
cated enough to determine the full im- 
pact of this level on the total outdoor 
recreation supply of Florida. 

Undoubtedly, this sector of supply 
is the number one provider for those re- 
sources necessary to satisfy the tremen- 
dous hunting demand in Florida. The 
following tables show the amount of land 
and water area, provided by this level of 
supply and the various outdoor recrea- 
tional activities supported. 
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Table 8.10 

SUMMARY OF AREAS AND ACREAGE MADE AVAILABLE TO THE PUBLIC 
BY LEVEL IV SUPPLY (PRIVATE NON- COMMERCIAL) 

FOR OUTDOOR RECREATION USE - BY REGION 



Region 



IV 

V 

VI 

VII 
VIII 

i.X 

X 



Number of Areas 

5 

n 

29 

23 

16 

12 

4 

4 

4 

1 



Available Acreage 

632,540.00 

1,164,705.00 

1,594,029.50 

880,370.10 

63.763.00 

75.819.00 

3.800.00 

29.320.00 

4.073.00 
320.00 



State Total 109 

j 16 G 



4,448,649.60 
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SUMMARY OF RESOURCES AND FACILITIES MADE AVAILABLE FOR OUTDOOR RECREATIONAL USE 

BY LEVEL IV (PRIVATE NON COMMERCIAL) ENTERPRISES IN FLORIDA _ BY ACTIVITY - BY PLANNING REGION 
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SUMMARY OF RESOURCES AND FACILITIES MADE AVAILABLE FOR OUTDOOR RECREATIONAL USE 

BY LEVEL IV (PRIVATE NON-COMMERCIAL) ENTERPRISES IN FLORIDA - BY ACTIVITY - BY PLANNING REGION (Continued) 
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SUMMARY OF RESOURCES AND FACILITIES MADE AVAILABLE FOR OUTDOOR RECREATIONAL USE 
BY LEVEL IV (PRIVATE NON COMMERCIAL) ENTERPRISES IN FLORIDA - BY ACTIVITY - BY PLANNING REGION (Continued 
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Level V inventory. In many parts 
of the state, various organizations have 
realized the need for additional outdoor 
recreational areas and are supplying 
such areas usually for a limited group 
directly associated with the providing 
organization. This sector of supply in- 
cludes such organizations as 4-H Clubs, 
church groups, service clubs and Girl 
Scouts and Boy Scouts. 

These various non-profit organiza- 
tions collectively provide 86 recrea- 



tional areas throughout the state, com- 
prising over 22,000 acres of land and 
water area. Although generally small in 
size, a few of the recreational areas 
provided by this level of supply, ap- 
proach the size and magnitude of some 
of Florida’s state parks. 

A detailed summary of the outdoor 
recreation resources and facilities pro- 
vided by Level V (quasi-public) supply 
is shown on the following tables. 
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SUMMARY OF RESOURCES AVAILABLE AT LEVEL V (QUASI PUBLIC) 
OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS IN FLORIDA . BY PLANNING REGION 
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SUMMARY OF RESOURCES AVAILABLE AT LEVEL V (QUASI PUBLIC) 

OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS IN FLORIDA - BY PLANNING REGION (Continued) 
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SUMMARY OF RESOURCES AND FACILITIES AVAILABLE AT LEVEL V (QUASI PUBLIC) 

OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS IN FLORIDA - BY ACTIVITY - BY PLANNING REGION 
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SUMMARY OF RESOURCES AND FACILITIES AVAILABLE AT LEVEL V (QUASI PUBLIC) 

OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS IN FLORIDA - BY ACTIVITY - BY PLAT'NING REGION (Continued) 
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SUMMARY OF RESOURCES AND FACILITIES AVAILABLE AT LEVEL V (QUASI PUBLIQ 
OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS IN FLORIDA - BY ACTIVITY - BY PLANNING REGION (Continued) 
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SUMMARY OF RESOURCES AND FACILITIES AVAILABLE AT LEVEL V (QUASI PUBLIC) 

OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS IN FLOR IDA - BY ACTIVITY - BY PLANNING REGION (Continued) 
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Summary of outdoor recreation sup- 
ply in Florida. There are distinct dif- 
ferences among the several levels of 
supply as previously sutnmarized. Be- 
cause of their primary emphasis on an 
extensive land and water resource base, 
the federal and state areas (Level I) 
must be considered the principal units in 
an overall outdoor recreation system. 
However, the tremendous impact of the 
remaining levels of supply in satisfying 
a largo percentage of Florida’s outdoor 
recreation demand cannot be ignored. It 
is reasonable to assume that the outdoor 
recreation resources and facilities pro- 
vided by Levels II, III, IV and V com- 
bined probably satisfy one-half to two- 
thirds of the current outdoor recreation 
demand . 

Collectively, the five levels of sup- 
ply as previously inventoried, make 



available over 11,000,000 acres of land 
and water area. The following is a break- 
down of the acreage available at each 
level of supply for some sort of outdoor 
recreational use. 



Level I 
Level II 
Level III 
Level IV 
Level V 

Total all Levels 



6 , 359 , 728.70 

23 , 122.25 

147 , 237.28 

4 , 448 , 649.60 

22 , 029.00 

11 , 000 , 766.83 



The following tables show the vari- 
ous outdoor recreation resources and fa- 
cilities made available by the several 
levels of supply in Florida and in each 
planning region. 
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SUMMARY OF RESOURCES AVAILABLE AT OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS 
OWNED AND/OR ADMINISTERED BY THE FIVE LEVELS OF SUPPLY IN FLORIDA - BY PLANNING REGION 
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SUMMARY OF RESOURCES AND FACILITIES AVAILABLE AT OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS 
OWNED AND/OR ADMINISTERED BY THE FIVE LEVELS OF SUPPLY IN FLORIDA - BY PLANNING REGION (Continued) 
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Aroo Aerss 36.^ 130.98 45.63 312.81 530.50 381.88 

Sifts No. 13 14 7 11 34 15 

Water Sttiing 

Wafor Area Acres 312,886.00 86,367.00 44,197.00 47,912.00 100,861.00 347,576.00 

Improved Ramps No. 136 143 107 148 211 192 
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CLASSIFICATION OF OUTDOOR RECRKATION SI PPLY 



An important prcroqui.sito to an of* 
fcctivc analy.«iis and ovaluation of out* 
door rocroation supply is a system for 
classifying tho rosourcos and facilitios 
noodod to support various types of out* 
door recreational activities. Such a clas* 
sification should servo as a tool for out* 
door recreational planning and manage* 
ment, and as an aid to determining the 
best possible use of available resources. 
This tool is best utilized by treating 
functional units of an outdoor recreation 
system as categories composed of those 
administrative units having similar re* 
source elements. 



In invenior>’ing Florida's outdoor rcc* 
reational resources, a classification sys* 
tern developed especially for Florida, and 
reffnred to herein ns the Florida Outdoor 
Recreation Resource Classification Sys* 
tern was used. The Florida Outdoor Rcc * 
rcation Resource Classification System 
has been designed to separate all outdoor 
recreational areas into a relatively small 
number of functional groupings, accord* 
ing to their similarity of resource cic* 
meats and the outdoor recreational pur* 
poses served. Nine such categories have 
been established, and these are set forth 
and described in the following table. 



Table 8.19 

FLORIDA OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCE CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 



Central Oetdeer Recreatian Area (3 Types) 

Mejar Intermediatt Miner 




A* Orw of tho following 


A. One of the following 


A* 1* 25f^ oeres ol land 


Limited*Purpose 


1 • 2y500f ocrot ol lood 


1 • o* 640f^ acres of lend 


2» Some significant 


Outdoor Recreation Site 


h. 0^ of tho following 


b. One of the following 


water feature 




(1)1 fftile of oeo* 


(1) eS miles of seo« 




Four distinct types consisting of: 


shore 


shore 


B* 4 activities, includ* 


1« Swimming sites 


(2) 500 tfcte loke 


(2) 250 octe lake 


ing 3 peimoty 


3* CompgreviYds 


(3) 3 miles of woter 


(3) 2 miles of water 




3* Picnic sites 


front oge 

(4) 1 1st mognitode 


frontoge 

(4) 1 1st magnitude 




4, Fishing oreos 


spring 


spring 




Wotet Access Site 


2 * o. lOOOf^ ottes of land 


2« o* 320^* ocres of land 




Two Types, consisting of: 


h. One of tho following 


b. One of the following 




1. Boot occess (romp) 


(1)2 miles of sto* 
Shote 


(1)1 mile of sea* 
shore 




2* Fishing access 


(2) 1000 octe loke 

(3) 6 mi les of woter 


(2) 500 ocre loke 

(3) 3 miles of water 




Gome (Wildlife) Monogement Areas 


frontoge 

(4) 2 1<t mognitude 


frontoge 

(4) 2 It* magnitude 




Huntirvg Areos 


springs 


springs 




Noture Preserves 


B. 8 octioitfest inelvding 4 


6 octivities, including 4 




Historic ond/or Archoeologicol 


primory 


pcimory 




Sites 


Primory Activities ore: Beoeh octivities, hooting, tomping, fishing, notorol scenery 




oppreciotion, picnicking, swimming, 
end orchoeologicol sites* 


ond visiting histoCicol 




Secondory Activities ore: Hunting, woter skiing, hiking, noture study, cycling, skin 




ond/or scebo diving, horsebock riding ond surfing* 
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In the following pages, an attempt 
has been made to classify, in summary 
form, all those outdoor recreational sites 
or areas inventoried at the five levels of 
supply. This has been done to classify 
the various land and water acreages in 
such a way that they can be related to 
the types of outdoor recreation they are 
capable of supporting. 

Level 1 Outdoor Recreation Re> 
source Classification. As shown in 
the table on page 188, Level 1 out* 
door recreation supply offers a wide 
variety of recreation types throughout 
the State. The most significant of these 



Cloasifieotien Cotageqr 

Generoi Outdoor Recreation Areas 
Mofor 

Number of areas 
Acreoge 

Intermediofe 
Number of oreos 
Acreoge 

Minor 

Number of oreos 
Acreoge 

Limited Purpose Outdoor Recreation Sites 
Number of areas 
Acreoge 

Woter Access Sites 
Number of oreos 
Acreoge 

Gome Monogement Areos 
Numbei of oreos 
Acreoge 

Hunting Areas 

Noture Preserves 
Num ber of oreos 
Acreage 

Historical ond Archaeological Sites 
Number of oreos 
Acreoge 



is that portion of supply classified ns 
General Outdoor Recreation Areas. In 
this category. Level I owns and/or ad* 
ministers 80 recreational areas, com* 
prising 2,865,037.21 acres, or 25 and 
97.3 percent, respectively, of the total 
areas and acreage provided by the five 
levels of supply in that category'. 

In order to gain a better understand* 
ing of the impact of Level I inventory on 
the total outdoor recreation inventory at 
all five levels of supply, the following 
data are provided. It should be noted 
that the data presented below represent 
statewide figures only and cannot be 
compared on a regional basis. 



Outdoor Rocrootion Supply 
Ptovidtd by Luvui I 

24 

2,824,242.65 

22 

28,749.58 

34 

12,944.98 

353 

72,376.46 

301 

87.08 



32 

2,911,582.30 



25 

508,537.50 

28 

1,208.15 




SUMMARY OF LEVEL I ^FEDERAL AND STATE) OUTDOOR RECREATION ACREAGE AND AREAS 
AS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE FLORIDA OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCE CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM . BY REGION 
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The outdoor recreation resources 
classification system was, ns mentioned 
earlier, devised to classify a large num- 
ber of recreational areas owned and 'or 
administered by all levels of supply. 
While this system is quite serviceable 
for its purposes, it was found that cer- 
tain outdoor recreational areas through- 
out the state needed a somewhat dif- 
ferent classification. These areas repre- 
sent the backbone of Florida’s outdoor 
recreation system and are administered 
by the Department of Natural Resources, 
Division of Recreation and Parks. The 
following classification system deals 
with these several outdoor recreational 
areas and is referred to as the Division 
of Recreation and Parks Classification 
System. 

The Division of Recreation and 
Parks Classification System. One of 
the primary concerns of a truly compre- 
hensive outdoor recreation system is to 
make available to the public those re- 
source elements which effectively pro- 
vide the basis for public involvement in 
any of the outdoor recreational activities 
which those resource elements support. 
In this way the recreation system is re- 
sponsive to the needs of the general 
public. 

Another important concern of an out- 
door recreation system is to determine 
the scope of the general public’s needs. 
These needs can be divided into four 
primary categories, which are: 

Active needs — This category 
includes the need for active outdoor rec- 
reation involvement in areas that may 
provide a variety of outdoor recreation 
activities. 

Passive needs — This category 
includes the need for involvement with 
nature on nature’s terms. The fulfillment 



of those needs is provided by engaging 
in outdoor rccrealional ncliviiies that 
allow a communication between man and 
nature. 

Needs for environmental protec- 
tion — It is basic in virtually all peo- 
ple to strive to protect the remaining 
truly natural and primitive aspects of 
their environment. The re.sult of such 
protection is two-foldt the general public 
feels Its needs are provided for if protec- 
tion of the ffiost natural aspects of the 
environment is provided, and its needs 
for enjoying the result of that protection 
through viewing and studying truly nat- 
ural areas is provided for. 

Needs for understanding the 
past — It is basic in the desire of all 
people to know of and understand events 
and personages which molded the world 
in which they now live. These desires 
can only be fulfilled by providing and 
interpreting for public enjoyment sites 
which depict history. 

The problem that remains is to dc* 
termine what types of areas arc needed 
to satisfy the general public for outdoor 
recreational involvement. As a rule these 
various needs cannot be truly provided 
for in a single outdoor recreational area. 
The solution is to define different types 
of outdoor recreational areas, each type 
being responsive to one, or more if pos- 
sible, of the general public needs as 
mentioned earlier. 

With this in mind, five classifica- 
tion categories were devised, each re- 
sponsive to one or more of the four 
broadly-defined general public needs. 
They are as follows: 

Stale perks - Relatively spa- 
cious areas established primarily to pre- 
serve natural features of exceptional 



quality and to pro\ido compatible out* 
door rorreation. These areas shall be 
pr^'ser\etl ns nearly as possible in their 
original or natural condition. The areas 
shall be sufficient in quality to be 
deemed of regional or statewide signifi* 
ennee and shall be totally within public 
ownership. 

To assure the preservation of the 
area, a strict management program shall 
be employed which will be responsive to 
the following criteria: 

1. The primary objective of the 
management pre^rnm shall be to 
preserve the natural features of 
the areas. 

2. Of secondary emphasis, the 
areas shil! enhance outdoor rec* 
reation activities through the pro* 
vision of interpretative and use 
programs with emphasis on pas* 
sive outdoor recreation activities 
and such others as arc fully com* 
patibic. 

3. Development of state parks 
shall be limited to that which 
provides for passive outdoor rec* 
reation activities and such others 
as are fully compatible. Such dc* 
velopment shall be located where 
the least damage to park values 
will be caused and shall not ex* 
cced 20 percent of the total park 
area. 

4. Public usage shall be con* 
trolled in a manner to prevent de* 
terioration of the resource. 

Stale recreation areas — State 
recreation areas shall be- attractive, in* 
tact, high*density use areas of any man* 
ageable size adapted specifically for 
providing the general public with outlets 
for varied outdoor recreation pursuits. 
Such areas shall be of regional or state* 



widt* significance and shall be acquinMl, 
developed and operated for public enjoy* 
ment. 

The management program shall 
be responsive to the following criteria: 

1. Ocvelopment of recreation 
areas shall be sufficient so ns to 
provide the public with access 
and use of the available outdoor 
recreation resources. 

2 . Sufficient emphasis shall bo 
placed on the preservation and 
protection of the areals resources 
to the extent necessary to main* 
tain its scenic qualities and pro* 
vent its deterioration as an ac* 
live outdoor recreation area. 

3. Public usage shall be con* 
trolled in a manner as to prevent 
deterioration of the resource. 

Stale special feature sites — 
Areas cstablis.ied primarily to preserve, 
protect, restore and make available to 
the public, sites of exceptional historic, 
archaeological, geolc^cal, scientific, or 
other .special significance. 

State museums may be estab* 
lished to recrerie and interpret for the 
public some important historic, archaeo- 
logical jv scientific aspect of Florida. 
The subject matter shall have regional 
or statewide significance and museum 
sites shall have an appropriate relation- 
ship to the subject matter. 

State special features shall in- 
clude in their primary management pro- 
gram the following criteria: 

1. Emphasis of use shall be 
placed on the appreciation and 
enjoyment of the inherent his- 
toric, archacolt^cal, geolt^ical, 
scientific or other attributes of 
the sites. 
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*2. I'Mc of ndjncont area.** j«uit- 
nblc for moro active forms* of 
recreational in* olvement may be 
alloMiet), but not to the extent of 
interrupting the tranquility and 
pns»s«ive nature of the special 
feature site. 

JHatc presierves — Relatively 
large area.** posse.«sing unique or highly 
exceptional qualities, and as nearly as 
possible, exemplifying the various phys- 
ic^aphic features of the state. 

The primary management program 
shall he responsive to the following 
criteria: 

1. JState preserves shall afford, 
at all times, the highest possible 
degree of protection for the 
natural qualities of the areas. 

2. There shall be pro\ided lim* 
ited means of access to make the 
area available for the enjoyment 
and use of the general public. 

3. Development shall be re- 
stricted to that which will pro- 
vide limited access to the areas, 
and for limited-purpose outdoor 
recreation sites. Such develo|>- 
ment shall be located where the 
least damage will be caused and 
shall not exceed five percent of 
the total preserve area. 

4. Visitation at state preserves 
shall be limited to assure the 
preservation of the unique and 
scenic qualities of the area. 



Stale omamcnlul gardens - Ar- 
ens established primarily for the public 
enjoyment of certain ornamental land- 
scapes which note regional or statewide 
significance. 

The primary management program 
for ornamental gardens shall consist of 
the following: 

1. Use of the garden areas shall 
be of low intensity and restricted 
to such activities as sight-seeing 
and interpretation. 

2. Use of adjacent areas suit- 
able for more active forms of rec- 
reational involvement shall be 
encouraged, but not to the extent 
of interrupting the tranquility and 
passive nature of the gardens. 

3. Public usage shall be con- 
trolled in a manner to prevent 
deterioration of the resource. 

Included in the classification system 
described above are 92 areas, totalling 
almost 200,000 acres. The entire system 
is administered by the Department of Nat- 
ural Resources, Division of Recreation 
and Parks, and collectively provided op- 
portunities for the general public tc en- 
gage in virtually all outdoor recreational 
activities possible in Florida. 

Listed below is the amount of acre- 
age and the number of areas within the 
five categories of the Division of Rec- 
reation and Parks’ classification system. 
For a breakdown of these totals by re- 
gions, see Table 8.21 on page 192, 



Category 

State porks 

Stote recreotionol areos 
State special feot»;res sites 
State preserves 
State ornomentol gordens 

Totol 



No. of Areas 


Acreoge 


27 


171,972.37 


35 


M,614.47 


23 


732.74 


3 


9,518.20 


4 


814,10 


92 


197,678.88 






SUMMARY OF AREAS AND ACREAGE 
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Level II outdoor recreation resource 
classification. Quite naturally Level 
II (county and city) supply falls far short 
of that provided by Level I (federal and 
state). However, significant emphasis 
should be attributed to the efforts of the 
several counties and cities of Florida in 
their endeavor to provide resource-based 
outdoor recreation areas for public en- 
joyment. The importance of Level II 
supply can be realized by the fact that 
such supply is concentrated in or close 
to the population centers, thus making 



Classification Category 

General Outdoor Recreotion Areas 
Major 

Intermediate 

Number of areas 
Acreage 
Minor 

Number of areas 
Acreage 

Limited Purpose Outdoor Recreation Sites 
Number of areas 
Acreage 

Water Access Sites 
Number of areas 
Acreage 

Historic and Archaeological Sites 
Number of areas 
Acreage 



For additional and more detailed 
information concerning the Level II 
outdoor recreation supply in Florida 



availability a key factor in this level of 
inventory. Further importance stems from 
the significant amount of small outdoor 
recreational sites, all of which serve to 
decrease the use pressure which would 
ordinarily be placed on the various 
Level I outdoor recreation areas. 

The following figures substantiate 
the importance of the Level II outdoor 
recreation supply in satisfying the de- 
mand for resource-based recreational 
areas on a localized basis. 



Outdoor Recreation Supply 
Provided by Level II 



9 

6,805.90 

91 

12,930.55 

276 

3,193.57 

90 

117.65 

5 

74.58 



and in each planning region, as 
classified, see Table 8.22 on page 
194. 
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SUMMARY OF LEVEL II (COUNTY AND CITY) OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS AND ACREAGE 
AS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE FLORIDA OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCE CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM - BY REGION 





Leve I III outdoor recreation resource 
classification. As does each of the 
five levels of supply in Florida, Level 
III (private-commercial) has a significant 
impact on Florida’s total outdoor recrea- 
tion supply situation. Of particular im- 
portance is the number of limited-purpose 
outdoor recreational sites and water ac- 
cess sites provided by this level of 
supply. Also of importance is the number 

Classification Category 

General Outdoor Recreation Areas 
Major 

Number of areas 
Acreage 
Intermediate 

Number of areas 
Acreage 
Minor 

Number of areas 
Acreage 

Limited-Purpose Outdoor Recreation Sites 
Number of areas 
Acreage ^ 

Water Access Sites 
Number of areas 
Acreage 

Gome Management Areas 
Number of areas 
Acreage 

Hunting Areas 

Nature Preserves 
Number of areas 
Acreage 

Historic and Archaeological Sites 



of areas and amount of acreage in gener- 
al outdoor recreation areas (minor) and 
in game management areas. The follow- 
ing comparative analysis of the outdoor 
recreation supply at Level III allows for 
some measure of comparison between 
outdoor recreation resources and facili- 
ties provided by Level 111 and the total 
provided by all levels of supply in 
Florida. 

Outdoor Recreation Supply 
Provided by Level III 



2 

27 . 900.00 
6 

4 , 015.00 

84 

8 , 302.40 

389 

8 , 271.55 

341 

1 , 374.33 

16 

25 . 294.00 



4 

72 , 080.00 



For more detailed information con- 
cerning Level III classified supply, see 
Table 8.23 on page 196. 



SUMMARY OF LEVEL III (PRIVATE COMMERCIAL) OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS AND ACREAGE 
AS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE FLORIDA OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCE CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM - BY REGION 
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ERIC 



State Total 

No. of Areas 2 6 84 389 341 16 — 4 — 842 

Acreage 27,900.00 4,015.00 8,302.40 8,271.55 1,374.33 25,294.00 — 72,080.00 -- 147,237.28 



Level l\ uulduur recrealion re- 
source classification. Level IV (pri* 
vate non-commercial) outdoor recreation 
supply in Florida is probably the chief 
contributor of resources necessary to 
satisfy the tremendous hunting demand 
in Florida. Aside from the large amount 
of acreage owned by private non- 
commercial enterprise being administered 
under the state game management pro- 
gram, a vast amount of acreage is made 
available to the public for such outdoor 
recreational activities as hunting, nature 
study, primitive camping, natural scenery 



Classification Category 

Limited-Purpose Recreation Sites 

Number of areas 
Acreage 

Game Management Areas 
Number of areas 
Acreage 

Hunting Areas 
Number of areas 
Acreage 



appreciation and horseback riding. Al- 
though the opportunity to engage in the 
above-mentioned outdoor recreational ac- 
tivities is made available, the primary 
purpose for providing this vast amount 
of acreage is an attempt at satisfying the 
hunting demand in Florida. 

The following data show the impact 
of Level IV supply as compared to the 
state’s total supply under the appropri- 
ate classification category. A more de- 
tailed account of Level IV supply, as 
• classified, is shown in Table 8.24 on 
page 198. 



Outdoor Recreation Supply 
Provided by Level IV 



15 

1 ,. 400.00 
54 

69,358.00 

40 

4,377,891.60 



SUMMARY OF LEVEL IV (PRIVATE NON COMMERCIAL) OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS AND ACREAGE 
AS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE FLORIDA OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCE CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM - BY REGION 





Level V outdoor recreation resource 
classification. As mentioned provi* 
ously, there are a number of organiza- 
tions throughout Florida that, while op- 
erating on a non-profit basis, provide 
resource-based outdoor recreational 
areas primarily for use by their own or- 
ganization members. Collectively these 
organizations are referred to as quasi- 
public or, in terms of the state inventory 
efforts, as Level V supply. The total 
number of outdoor recreational areas pro- 



Classification Category 

General Outdoor Recreation Areas 
Major 

Intermediate 

Number of areas 
Acreage 

Minor 

Number of areas 
Acreage 

Limited-Purpose Outdoor Recreation Sites 
Number of areas 
Acreage 



For further information concerning 
Level V (quasi-public) classified out- 



vided by this level of supply number 86, 
with 22,029 acres formally designated 
for recreational purposes. Although these 
areas are provided only to a limited num- 
ber of members, they do represent an im- 
portant supply base significant enough 
to be dealt with in Florida’s overall 
planning efforts. 

The below listed data are presented 
to provide an analysis of the impact of 
this level of supply relative to other 
supply levels in Florida. 



Outdoor Recreation Supply 
Provided by Level V 



7 

9,265.00 

41 

10,172.50 

38 

2,59 L50 



door recreation supply see Table 8.25 
on page 200. 
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SUMMARY OF LEVEL V (QUASI PUBLIC) OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS AND ACREAGE 
AS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE FLORIDA OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCE CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM - BY REGION 





SUMMARY OF OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS AND ACREAGE AVAILABLE FOR PUBLIC USE AT ALL LEVELS OF SUPPLY 
AS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE FLORIDA OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCE CLASSIFICATION SY' TEM - 

BY LEVEL OF SUPPLY 
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Sutntnury evaluation. From thf' sta* 
tistical analysi.s presented in this chap • 
ter, it would appear that Florida, on the 
whole, already has a substantial outdoor 
recreation supply base — although sev- 
eral significant deficiencies in terms of 
the natural potential available may also 
be noted. Probably the most impressive 
fact revealed is' that some 6,553,517 
acres, or 17.7 percent of the state’s 
total inland area, are formally available 
for public outdoor recreation through the 
five levels of supply. Over and above 
the formally identified areas, Florida 
has a vast amount of resources infor- 
mally available to the public for outdoor 
recreational use, mostly through Level 
IV (private non-commercial) supply. 
Florida also has some 2,699,700 acres 
of inland fresh water and 8,890,000 
acres of adjacent tidal waters which 
comprise a vital part of the total outdoor 
recreation inventory. 

In the statewide picture, the vast 
acreage of land and water available for 
outdoor recreation among the five levels 
of supplywould appear to be substantial. 
Yet, on a regional basis, considerable 
disparity is evident. The gross amount 
of available outdoor recreational land 
varies from almost 2.5 million acres for 
the high region to 57,856 acres for the 
low, or percentage ranging from 22.7 to 
.56, respectively. 

Of all of Florida’s basic outdoor 
recreation resources, probably the single 
most important is the one that shows up 
most unfavorably in the inventory. The 
reference, of course, is to the ocean and 
gulf beach frontage. Of approximately 
twelve hundred miles of Florida’s famed 
seashore, only 123.13 miles or 10.6 per- 



cent is available in public ownership. 
To make matters worse, the regional im- 
balance is even more drastic in this 
case, with the extremes ranging from 
virtually no publicly owned beach in 
some regions to 19.2 percent for the high 
region. 

Beyond the basic availability of 
land, water and seashore, other resource 
considerations are relatively minor. In 
most cases the question of quality is 
more important than that of quantity, and 
unfortunately, a meaningful evaluation of 
resource quality is not possible from the 
inventory data on hand. Habitat, natural 
features, historic sites and otlier such 
resource elements may vary greatly in 
quality according to the standards by 
which and the circumstances under which 
the judgment is made. For the present, it 
must be assumed that the resources al- 
ready available are at least of minimum 
quality, and that they are capable of 
being upgraded in marginal cases through 
intensive management efforts. 

Outdoor recreation supply, which 
has been inventoried at all levels and 
analyzed herein, will be compared with 
outdoor recreation resources and facility 
requirements in the following chapters in 
order to determine how well Florida is 
able to meet its current outdoor recrea- 
tion demand. 

In order to afford a comparison of 
outdoor recreation supply among the ten 
planning regions, the following table has 
been prepared. This table shows the 
breakdown by level of the outdoor recrea- 
tion supply within the various categories 
of the Florida Outdoor Recreation Re- 
source Classification System, both in 
quantitative terms and as a percentage. 
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Table 8.27 



PERCENTAGE OF STATE’S TOTAL OUTDOOR RECREATION SUPPLY 
AS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 

THE FLORIDA OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCE CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM, 

BY LEVEL 



Classification Cotegory 


Level 

1 


Level 

II 


Level 

III 


Level 

IV 


Level 

V 


Total 


General Outdoor Recreational Areas 

Major 


Number of areas 


92.3% 


— % 


7.7% 


—% 


—% 


100.0% 


Acreage 


99.0 


— 


1.0 


— 


— — 


100.0 


Intermediate 


Number of areas 


50.0 


20.5 


13.6 


— 


15.9 


100.0 


Acreage 


58.8 


13.9 


8.4 


— 


18.9 


100.0 


Minor 


Number of areas 


13.6 


36.4 


33.6 


— 


16.4 


100.0 


Acreage 


29.2 


29.2 


18.7 


— — 


22.9 


100.0 


Limited-Purpose Ourdoor Recreation Sites 


Number of areas 


32.9 


25.7 


36.5 


1..4 


3.5 


100.0 


Acreage 


82.4 


3.6 


9.5 


1.6 


2.9 


100.0 


Water Access Sites 


Number of areas 


41.2 


12.3 


46.5 


— 


— 


100.0 


Acreage 


5.6 


7.4 


87.0 


“ — 




100.0 


Game Management Areas 


Number of areas 


31.4 


— 


15.7 


52.9 


— — 


100.0 


Acreage 


96.8 


— 


.8 


2.4 




100.0 


Hunting Areas 


Number of areas 


— 


— 


— 


100.0 


— 


100.0 


Acreage 


— 


— 


— 


100.0 


— — 


100.0 


Nature Preserves ^ 


Number of areas 


86.2 


— 


13.8 


— 


— — 


100.0 


Acreage 


87.5 


— 


12.5 


— 


— — 


100.0 


Historical and Archaeological Sites 


Number of areas 


84.8 


15.2 


— 


— 




lUU.U 


Acreage 


94.2 


5.8 


— 


— 


“ — 


1 00 eO 
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CHAPTER 

9 

The Quantitative Out- 
door Recreation. Needs 



I 
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CHAPTER IX 

The Quantitative 
Outdoor Recreation Needs 

COMPUTING QUANTITATIVE NEEDS 



Demand-supply comparison. Out- 
door recreation needs are the deficien- 
cies in the outdo c recreation system 
which result when demand exceeds sup- 
ply at any given time. Obviously, a quan- 
titative determination of such needs can 
be made only by comparing demand and 
supply situations for the desired point in 
time. To facilitate such a comparison, 
the outdoor recreation demand in Florida, 
expressed in user-occasions, has been 
computed for 1970 and projected to the 
years 1975 and 2000, as described in 
Chapter VII. Based on this demand, re- 
source and facility requirements have 
been estimated for all five levels of 
supply. Chapter VIll then attempted to 
inventory the outdoor recreation supply 
in Florida and summarize this supply in 
the same terms as used for the require- 
ments generated by the demand. The de- 
sired comparison of the requirments, rep- 
resenting demand, and the current supply 
is set forth by regions in Tables 9.1 
through 9.18. 

Adjusted outdoor recreation needs. 
The quantitative needs set forth in the 
following tables have been computed by 
comparing the requirements and the sup- 
ply on an individual activity basis. Be- 
cause many of the resources and facili- 
ties estimated to be needed for one ac- 



tivity can also be used compatibly for 
other activities — as, for example, the 
same tract of land might serve both hunt- 
ing and nature study, or the same access 
site might be used for both fishing and 
water skiing — it seems only reasonable 
that the total needs be reduced by an 
appropriate amount in consideration of 
multiple-simultaneous-use possibilities. 
Similarly, some outdoor recreational ac- 
tivities, because of the difficulty of pre- 
cise definition, are thought to contain a 
certain degree of overlap — such as be- 
tween boating and water skiing, swim- 
ming and beach activities, hunting and 
camping, etc. — and appropriate allow- 
ance should be made also for this type 
of simultaneous participation in multiple 
outdoor recreational activities. 

In order to reflect the above con- 
siderations in arriving at the most basic 
and realistic determination of outdoor 
recreation needs, a number of reduction 
factors have been applied to the needs 
computed for individual activities. These 
reduction factors arc specifically out- 
lined on the following page, and their 
effect is reflected in the tabulation of 
tables 9.1 through 9.18 which set forth 
the adjusted needs which the state out- 
door recreation program must attempt to 
meet: 






Bonch nron consists of ncrongo in- 
cluded in those activities: 

Bonch activities 
Saltwater swimming 

Beach frontage consists of shoro- 
lino included in these activities: 

Bonch activities 
Saltwater swimming 
Surfing 

Boat access sites (freshwater) con- 
sist of rnmps included in these ac- 
tivities: 

Boating (freshwater) 

Freshwater fishing 
Water skiing 

Boat access sites (saltwater) con- 
sist of ramps included in these ac- 
tivities: 

Boating (saltwater) 

Saltwater fishing 
Water skiing 

Water surface (freshwater) consists 
of acreage included in these activi- 
ties: 

Boating (freshwater) 

Freshwater fishing 



Wntor surface (saltwater) consists of 
ncrongo included in these activities: 

Boating (saltwater) 

Saltwater fishing 

Surfing 

Wntor skiing 

Hunting land consists of acrongo in- 
cluded in these activities: 

Nature study 
Horseback riding 
Hiking 

Primitive camping 

Hiking trails consist of miles in- 
cluded in this activity: 

Horseback riding 

It would appear from an analysis of 
the following that the current supply of 
resources is sufficient to accommodate 
future needs for fresh and saltwater fish- 
ing habitat, as well as natural scenery 
appreciation. Significant deficiencies, 
however, would appear to exist in most 
other resources and facilities, particu- 
larly in boat ramps, camping sites, and 
picnic sites. 
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Tpble 9.2 

ADJUSTED NEEDS FOR OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES 
AND FACILITIES - LEVEL I - 1970 - BY REGION 
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ADJUSTED NEEDS FOR OUTDOOR RE CREATION RESOURCES 
AND FACILITIES _ LEVEL III _ 1970 - BY REGION 




Table 9.4 (Cont’d) 

ADJUSTED NEEDS FOR OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES 

AND FACILITIES - LEVEL III - 1970 - BY REGION 
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Table 9.7 (Cont’d) 

ADJUSTED NEEDS FOR OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES 
AND FACILITIES - ALL LEVELS - 1975 - BY REGION 
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Land Area Acres 

Swimming — Fresh Water Sites Units 

Visiting Historical Sites Units 



Table 9.8 (Cont’d) 

ADJUSTED NEEDS FOR OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES 
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Table 9.9 (C>nt'd) 

ADJUSTED NEEDS FOR OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES 
AND FACILITIES - LEVEL II - 1975 - BY REGION 
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Table 9.12 (Cont'd) 

ADJUSTED NEEDS FOR OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES 
AND FACILITIES _ LEVEL V - 1975 - BY REGION 
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Table 9.13 

ADJUSTED NEEDS FOR OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES 

AND FACILITIES _ ALL LEVELS _ 2000 - BY REGION 
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Table?. 13 (Cont’d) 

ADJUSTED NEEDS FOR OUTDOOR RECREATION F^uSOURCES 
AND FACILITIES - ALL LEVELS - 2000 - BY REGION 
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Swimming — Fresh Water Sites Units 

Visiting Historical Sites Units 



Table 9.16 

ADJUSTED NEEDS FOR OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES 
AND FACILITIES _ LEVEL III _ 2000 - BY REGION 
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Swimming — Fresh Water Site Units 139 2 5 — 230 

Visiting Historical Sites Units 5 — 13 17 
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Table 9.18 

ADJUSTED NEEDS FOR OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES 
AND FACILITIES - LEVEL V - 2000 - BY REGION 
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Cost Estimates. To assist in pro- 
gramming efforts, rough cost estimates 
have been prepared for the adjusted out- 
door recreation needs expressed in 
Tables 9.1 through 9.12. A further dimen- 
sion is given to these needs in terms of 
program financing, because the costs of 
resource acquisition, and to a lesser ex- 
tent even facilities construction, vary 
somewhat among the regions. Assumed 
average costs, based on current condi- 
tions in each of the ten regions, are con- 
tained in Table 9.19 on page 245. 

Applying the assumed unit costs to 
the adjusted outdoor recreation needs for 
1975, as set forth in Table 9.7 through 
9.12 would produce a total cost figure of 
$210,365,855, not counting habitat areas 
for hunting, which it is assumed will be 



provided, if at all, under a continuation 
of the present program on privately- 
owned lands. It is, of course, meaning- 
less to attempt to estimate the cost of 
the year 2000’s needs, and even the cur- 
rent cost estimate may prove of little 
value if program implementation is de- 
layed beyond the immediate future. How- 
ever, these estimates are provided merely 
to establish a general cost perspective 
for the quantitative outdoor recreation 
needs. In the later discussion of program 
implementation measures, various possi- 
bilities will be considered for acquiring 
a part of the needed resources without 
direct cost to the state. Extended cost 
estimates for 1975 resource and facility 
needs, by regions, are given in Table 
9.20 on page 246. 
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ESTIMATED UNIT COST OF OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES AND FAOLITIES 
FOR EACH PLANNING REGION, 1971 - BY TYPE (IN DOLLARS) 
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ESTIMATED TOTAL COST OF 1975 OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCE AND FACILITY NEEDS IN FLORIDA. 
AND IN EACH PLANNING REGION - BY TYPE (IN DOLLARS) 



Typ« of Rosourco 
of Facility 
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PRIORITY OF NEEDS 



Priority considerations. Because 
it is highly unlikely that the total out- 
door recreation needs identified above 
could ever be met concurrently through a 
single mammoth programming effort, some 
considerable degree of phasing and long- 
range scheduling will be inevitable. 
This approach necessarily raises the im- 
portant question of which needs will be 
given first consideration. To provide 
sound, consistent guidance in this mat- 
ter, some priorities must be set with re- 
gard to both the types of outdoor recrea- 
tion needs and the regions of the state 
in which the needs occur. 

Concerning the types of outdoor rec- 
reation needs to be met first, the situa- 
tion will vary from region to region, and 
it is feasible only to provide a few basic 
guidelines applicable state-wide. These 
are: 

(a) Resource acquisition should 
generally be given priority over fa- 



cility construction. This is so be- 
cause of the increasing competition 
for remaining outdoor recreation 
lands, and the critical shortage of 
suitable lands already -evident in 
many parts of the state. 

(b) Seashore resources should re- 
ceive priority over inland resources. 
Suitable seashore areas are rapidly 
diminishing, while considerably 
greater selection remains among in- 
land areas. 

(c) Multiple - purpose resources 
should receive priority over single- 
purpose resources, because of the 
greater range of potential opportuni- 
ties provided. 

(d) High-density use resources 
should receive priority over low'- 
density, because of the greater num- 
ber of users which can be served. 

m 0^ 






(e) Large resources should general- 
ly be given priority over small re- 
sources. Undeveloped areas of any 
size are rapidly disappearing and 
are already difficult to find. Natural 
areas inside or very near urban 
areas will, however, take priority 
over larger areas in rural locations. 

(f) Access and basic support facil- 
ities should be constructed before 
enhancement facilities. This as- 
sumes that some use can be made of 
a resource if it is accessible, even 
without substantial internal improve- 
ment. 

(g) Facilities for the management 
and protection of the resource should 
be constructed before use facilities. 

Obviously these criteria are very 
general, and numerous exceptions to 
their strict application will arise. They 
should be used primarily as a final eval- 
uation factor in situations where all other 
circumstances have been considered and 
found to be inconclusive. 

It should not be assumed that a 
resource-based outdoor recreation pro- 
gram is incompatible with urban needs. 
With proper planning and direction, the 
reverse is true. The metropolitan areas 
have more need for resource-based rec- 
reation than rural areas. This, however, 
is a very difficult combination and not 
one that is easily attained. As well, it is 
a very expensive program in that the 
market value of property is based upon 
its highest and best use, and recreation 
is rarely considered in this evaluation. 
The end result makes recreational use 
compete with high density private enter- 
prise use. 

Cities traditionally have not had the 
financial resources necessary to acquire 




and develop larger parks of a resource- 
based nature, while at the same time 
meeting the needs of the people for user- 
oriented playground types of recreation. 
Therefore, emphasis, as a matter of 
prime responsibility has been placed on 
user-oriented recreation facilities by the 
cities. However, over-emphasis in this 
direction and a continued unbalanced 
program over the years will virtually rule 
out the possibility of being in a position 
to provide any resource-based recrea- 
tional areas of sufficient size. It is at this 
point that the major dilemma becomes ob- 
vious, as is found in many metropolitan 
areas throughout the country today. 

Therefore, the state of Florida must 
provide assistance to the municipalities 
throughout the state by striking at the 
very root of the problem and assisting in 
making resource-based recreational areas 
available to the masses at a time when re- 
sults are still attainable and at a proper 
stage of municipal development in which 
costs are not completely prohibitive. 

Some kind of regional priorities are 
also necctssary to insure that program 
emphasis is properly allocated according 
to the urgency of need around the state. 
If the initial implementation capability 
were great enough, of course, all needs 
could be approached simultaneously and 
priority would be largely immaterial. 
Since this is not likely to be the case, 
however, and since most of the regions 
have critical needs which require the 
earliest possible attention, a priority 
system is the only logical solution. 

Regional priorities could most fea- 
sibly bo established on the basis of 
either absolute need or relative need. 
Absolute need is the actual amount of 
physical resources and facilities which 
must bo added to existing supply in order 
to fully satisfy the outdoor recreation re- 




quirements. As such, it is the most re- 
liable indicator of the magnitude of need 
within a given region, but it does not 
necessarily reflect the existing supply- 
demand ratio for that region. Relative 
need, on the other hand, is purely and 
simply an expression of how the existing 
supply-demand ratio of one region com- 
pares with that of all other regions. In 
this way, relative need can point up very 
readily which regions of the state are 
less well able than the others to meet 
current outdoor recreation demand. For 
this reason, relative need is considered 
to be probably the most suitable basis of 
all for determining regional priorities for 
program implementation. 

Relative need index. A relative 
need index has been established by sep- 
arately computing the percentage of 
weighted demand (resident-tourist popu- 
lation) and the percentage of weighted 
supply (Level I supply) in each region. 
The basic ratio of either demand-supply 
or supply-demand will establish the rela- 
tive position of each region, with respect 
to each other and to the state average. 
In the first case, the values ascend in ac- 
cordance with ability to meet demand, 
and in the latter case, the reverse is 
true. To facilitate certain comparisons, 
each of these ratios can also be ex- 
pressed in terms of the smallest regional 
value representing the number one. Be- 
cause the primary purpose of the index is 
to establish the relative degree of need 
among the ten regions, the most useful 
form of expression is a percentage. 

While far from being a precise mea- 
sure of outdoor recreation needs, the in- 
dex is valuable ns a programming aid in 
determining priority of land acquisition 
and development efforts. However, the 
relative need index has some inherent 
weaknesses, the most important of which 



is the lack of weighted supply input from 
Levels II, III, IV and V. Studies are un- 
derway to broaden and improve the ac- 
curacy of the relative need index. 

The relative need index has proved 
itself to be a practical and simple proce- 
dure, and can be readily employed when- 
ever there is a significant change in any 
of the basic input data. Consistently 
used as a guide for program implementa- 
tion, the index would eventually level 
out at the same value for each of the ten 
regions, indicating a similarity of supply- 
demand situation throughout the state. 
This should be achieved by applying im- 
plementation capabilities among the re- 
gions generally in accordance with the 
percentages of relative need until a bal- 
anced situation results. 

Ultimate priority determination. In 
the final analysis, after absolute and rel- 
ative needs are known, decisions as to 
where program emphasis shall be placed 
are really a matter of informed Judgment. 
Advantages and opportunities must be 
seized when they present themselves, 
especially where critically scarce re- 
sources, such as seashore, are con- 
cerned. Priorities will have to be reeval- 
uated and revised at frequent intervals to 
insure that the implementation program 
remains keenly responsive to constantly 
changing conditions and needs. Within 
the realm of absolute need, however, it 
is difficult to fix any priorities without 
passing over many other highly deserving 
outdoor recreational projects. This fact 
points up the basic problem of partial or 
piecemeal implementation, and also sug- 
gests the only really satisfactory solu- 
tion: a sufficient level of program fund- 
ing to enable all identified outdoor rec- 
reation needs to receive priority atten- 
tion. 
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Chapter X 



Special Planning Considerations 



INTIIODUCTION 




By careful analysis of the various 
supply and demand factors, a reasonable 
estimate has boon derived for the addi- 
tional outdoor recreation resources and 
facilities which Florida must provide at 
the state level to meet its share of the 
total public outdoor recreation need by 
1975. Responsibility for meeting the rest 
of the total quantitative need has been 
allocated among four other levels of sup- 
ply. While it will bo a mammoth under- 
taking just to acquire the additionally 
needed resources and construct the ad- 
ditionally needed facilities, at least the 
concept of what is to bo done in this re- 
spect is fairly clear. Unfortunately, the 

RESOURCE AND SUPIM 

Declining resource availability. 

One of the most critical problems facing 
Florida today in its efforts to carry out 
an adequate outdoor recreation land ac- 
quisition program is that of decreasing 
availability of resources. While Florida 
is still an area of groat natural beauty, 
with many sites suitable for outdoor rec- 
reational use, the competition from other 
land uses and from land speculation has 
sharply reduced the field from which cur- 
*ent selection can bo made. Moreover, 



implementation of this concept is not 
always possible according to plan. Nei- 
ther is an orderly acquisition and con- 
struction schedule the complete solution 
to the outdoor recreation problem, as the 
total need cannot bo satisfied through 
quantitative measures alone. Effective 
planning, therefore, must take into con- 
sideration the various factors which are 
likely to have a bearing on both the 
quantity and quality of outdoor recreation 
in Florida. This section discusses some 
of the most important of those special 
planning considerations and the effect 
they have or might have on a state out- 
door recreation program. 

Y CONSIDERATIONS 

lands that are available are very costly, 
and there is no evidence at this time that 
land values will not continue to rise in- 
definitely. This problem is directly linked 
to increases in population growth and 
economic development in Florida, with 
the consequence that lands are in short- 
est supply and command the highest 
prices in the very parts of the state 
where they are most needed to provide 
additional outdoor recreational opportun- 
ities. 
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Florida is handicapped in its efforts 
to compete for suitable lands in today 's 
real estate market by the fact that it has 
no eminent domain power for outdoor rec- 
reation land acquisition. This lack se- 
verely limits the lands which may be con- 
sidered for acquisition, and leaves the 
state with no real control over pricing 
practices. While it may be argued that 
outdoor recreation is not a vital public 
purpose warranting the use of eminent 
domain power, the problem of trying to 
acquire choice lands in a seller's market 
is nonetheless real. Florida must seek to 
obtain at least limited eminent domain 
power for its outdoor recreation land ac- 
quisition purposes, or be faced with the 
prospect of acquiring second-rate lands 
at inflated prices. 

The real measure of this problem 
lies in the fact that the State would be 
hard pressed to find and negotiate the 
purchase of sufficient lands to meet the 
identified quantitative needs in many 
parts of Florida today. While the re- 
sources are still available, typical por- 
tions of the biological communities of the 
state should be acquired and preserved. 
As the hand of man manipulates and re- 
shapes the landscape, these natural ar- 
eas will become increasingly valuable 
for scientific studies. Also, the citizens 
of the state will become more interested 
in and want to see these examples of 
original Florida. Florida - as seen by 
the first European explorers — can be 
preserved if action is taken before the 
hammocks, pinelands and swamps have 
been changed beyond recognition. Bio- 
logical communities in need of additional 
preservation are the sand pine forests, 
coastal hammocks and a portion of the 
Kissimmee Prairie. 

tNaturally deficient resources. A 
problem similar to that described imme- 



diately above, but stemming from a dif- 
ferent cause, is that of naturally lacking 
outdoor recreation resources. The plan of 
outdoor recreation supply envisioned for 
Florida is designed to provide the full 
range of outdoor recreational opportuni- 
ties on a regional basis. Unfortunately, 
this will be impossible insome cases be- 
cause of resource limitations. A good ex- 
ample is that of ocean beaches, which 
are in heavy demand but are almost to- 
tally lacking in Regions III and V. Sim- 
ilar problems exist with respect to wild- 
life habitat, interior waters, freshwater 
swimming sites, and historic and archae- 
ological sites. Even high, well-drained 
land for general outdoor recreational use 
is in relatively short supply in Region X, 
where it is most needed. The alternative 
solutions to this problem are to ack- 
nowledge the natural deficiencies and 
promote other recreation opportunities as 
a substitute, or to attempt to supplement 
the deficient resources through artificial 
means. The latter is feasible in many 
cases — through excavation, etc. — al- 
though usually at considerable expense. 
A combination of these two alternatives 
will probably provide the best approach 
to resolving this problem. 

Resource deterioration. A major 
problem in Florida, as indeed throughout 
the nation, is the seemingly relentless 
deterioration of the natural environment 
that inevitably attends the progress of 
human civilization. If the quality of 
Florida’s environment is to be maintained 
at the present level, it is essential that 
a reevaluation of the state’s traditional 
approach to population growth and eco- 
nomic development be made. In some 
cases this deterioration is gradual and 
pervasive, caused by an accumulation of 
little things resulting in a widespread 
deleterious situation such as water pol- 
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lution and landscape blight. Sometimes it 
may le suit from sudden, localized occur- 
rences, as in the case of a forest fire. 
Much of this deterioration results in a 
downgrading of the outdoor environment 
generally, and sometimes it directly af- 
fects a specific site or resource useful 
for public outdoor recreation. Obviously, 
no program to provide for higher quality 
outdoor recreation can be fully success- 
ful unless the factors responsible for 
this resource deterioration can be con- 
trolled. 

The various outdoor recreational re- 
source elements in Florida’s inventory 
have been described earlier in this re- 
port. Almost all of these resources are 
vulnerable to some type of deterioration, 
either caused by or aggravated by man. 
Several of the more serious problems are 
worthy of enumeration. 

Landscape blight — This is the 
gradual and general contamination of the 
landscape by both refuse and intention- 
ally placed objects which are visually 
incompatible with their surroundings. 
Prime examples are garbage dumps, lit- 
ter, billboards, power lines, abandoned 
automobiles, delapidated structures and 
the like. When they clutter up the land- 
scape, they impair the scenic quality of 
the outdoors and reduce the visual satis- 
faction from an outdoor recreational ex- 
perience. This is a problem which defies 
easy solution, but must be attacked con- 
stantly and on a broad front if any suc- 
cess is to bo achieved. Control laws and 
ordinances can provide a legal basis for 
correction, but success will finally de- 
pend on an enlightened and cooperative 
public. Special educational efforts must 
be directed toward this end. 

Florida’s outdoor recreational areas 
serve as examples of environmental har- 



mony and beauty. Educational efforts are 
now under way to point out to the public 
that, through proper development and 
management, man can live in harmony 
with the total environment. Through care- 
ful planning, in which aesthetic and eco- 
logical factors are given complete con- 
sideration, roads, buildings and other fa- 
cilities can be constructed without detri- 
mental effects. Land use practices on 
the Division of Recreation and Parks’ 
lands, such as the use of pesticides, 
sewage disposal, and air and water pol- 
lution control serve as examples for com- 
munities to follow. 

Water and air pollution - Both 
clean water and clean air are so vitally 
important to outdoor recreational enjoy- 
ment that appreciable contamination of 
either can have critical results. Fortu- 
nately, except in a few isolated cases, 
the problem of water and air pollution has 
not reached critical proportions in Flori- 
da. The State is now taking steps through 
a coordinated program to contain this 
problem, but it will be a long and expen- 
sive process. For the time being, the 
several important water resources which 
have been lost for some outdoor recrea- 
tional purposes -Lake Apopka, St. Johns 
River, Upper Biscayne Bay, etc. — stand 
as an eloquent testimonial of what could 
happen throughout Florida without an ad- 
equate control program. 

Beach erosion — Florida boasts 
more than 800 miles of white sandy 
beaches. With the possible exception of 
the climate, these ocean and Gulf beach- 
es are Florida’s most important outdoor 
recreation resource. No other area in the 
vast outdoors can offer the variety of 
recreational opportunities as do the 
beaches. When combined with the warm 
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climate, which permits their use on a 
year-round basis, it is easy to understand 
the great public demand to include more 
beach front areas in the national, state 
and local park systems. 

Yet, for all of their groat value, 
those boachos arc one of the most physi- 
cally vulnerable of the natural resources. 
Beach erosion, a natural process unin- 
tentionally aggravated by poorly planned 
and unguidod works of man, consumes an 
estimated .500 acres of oceanfront prop- 
erty in Florida each year. Already, about 
200 miles if the most beautiful beaches 
have boon eroded to such an extent that 
they can no longer bo considered usable 
recreational areas. While considerable 
effort has boon made toward restoring 
those boachos, only about 10 miles have 
boon restored to date. Ultimate success 
in restoring and stabilizing thesoboachos 
will require much broader financial sup- 
port from federal, state and local govern- 
ments. The outdoor recreational values 
involved may well prove to bo the basis 
on which adequate public expenditures 
for this purpose arc eventually justified. 
Placing eroded beaches in public owner- 
ship as outdoor recreational areas will 
qualify thorn for as/ much as 70 percent 
federal financial a.ssistance toward res- 
toration and protection. Developments 
are now underway at the state and federal 
levels which should lead to a complemen- 
tary program of increased scope and of- 
foctivenoss. 

Land development — Probably 
the most rolontloss despoiler of natural 
outdoor recreation resources in Florida 
is the one which can be least helped. 
Land development for urban ej^pansion , 
new citrus groves, surface mining opera- 
tions, and even for reforestation, all re- 
move vast quantities of raw land from the 
potential outdoor recreational inventory. 



This is a normal consequence of legiti- 
mate economic growth, however, and rec- 
reational planning must recognize this 
and adjust to it. Most of the lands so de- 
veloped, of course, are irretrievably lost 
for any outdoor recreational purpose. 
Others, such as mined-out and cut-over 
areas, can be reclaimed and made to 
serve outdoor recreational needs. Proper 
understanding and planning can provide 
for aesthetically appealing landscape 
architecture and building styles, and foi 
-the preservation of open space and parks 
in urban developments. Inasmuch as the 
general land use trend will continue in 
Florida for some time, the most effective 
way to protect basic outdoor recreational 
interests is simply to select and acquire 
as soon as possible the lands needed for 
public outdoor recreation in the most 
vulnerable parts of the state. 

Forest fires - Continuing ef- 
forts by the Division of Forestry have 
sharply reduced the incidence and de- 
struction of forest fires in Florida over 
recent years. Nevertheless, wild fires, 
especially along the highways, can 
greatly impair the scenic quality of the 
countryside even without burning large 
acreages. In some cases, prime outdoor 
recreational sites have been seriously 
damaged by fire, and many years are re- 
quired to fully recover. Protection of 
such vulnerable outdoor recreation re- 
sources should provide an added incen- 
tive for the general public to concern it- 
self with this problem and make control 
measures more effective. However, it 
should be noted that wild fires are the 
dreaded enemy. Controlled burning, prop- 
erly planned, can in many instances 
serve the best interest of recreation and 
add to the game habitat by improving 
vital food sources. 



Endangered wildlife species - As 
the habitat goes, so go the dependent 
wildlife resources. For some of the more 
adaptable species, habitat reduction in 
Florida is not yet a critical problem. 
Other species, however, are now threat- 
ened by virtual extinction duo largely to 
loss of their natural habitat, and some- 
times aggravated by other factors. While 
the loss of some of those creatures would 
mainly academic in its significance, the 
loss of any species may trigger the de- 
cline and eventual extinction of a more 
important species. In addition, there are 
certain endangered species which must 
be considered important in terms of the 
contribution they make to public outdoor 
recreation. Among those latter are the 
alligator, the bald eagle, the Florida 
panther, the manatee and the Key doer. 
To behold one of these creatures in his 
native surroundings would oxicte just a- 
bout anyone, whether ardent nature lover 
or not, and would add measurably to an 
outdoor recreational experience. Fortu- 
nately, the decline of those and other 
wildlife species has been recognized for 
some time, and protection and preserva- 
tion measures have boon taken. The Key 
deer, for example, with the benefit of a 
federal sanctuary, appears to bo increas- 
ing, although his numbers are still very 
small. 

When considering the habitat of a 
species, the entire system which affects 
the species must be considered for it is 
useless to preserve the nesting area if 
the feeding grounds are lost. The nesting 
area for the wood storks which nest at 
Corkscrew Swamp sanctuary is protected; 
however, the primary feeding area for 
this population is in the Fahkahatchee 
Strand several miles south. Since this 
area has not yet boon preserved, the 
future of these storks is uncertain. Simi- 
larly, it is of little use to protect the 



area around a bald eagle’s nest if the 
waterways where it feeds become pol- 
luted . 

Recognition of the full impor- 
tance of these visual wildlife resources 
should help to justify more intensive 
protection programs for other endangered 
species. Positive, practical measures 
for correcting the above and similar 
problems of resource deterioration and 
preserving the high natural quality of 
Florida’s outdoor environment must be 
an essential part of any comprehensive 
outdoor recreation program. 

Conflicting government programs. 
It is somewhat ironic that so many con- 
flicts can develop from diverse govern- 
ment programs, all designed to serve the 
public interest. Such conflicts seem to 
be especially prevalent among programs 
which directly affect the natural environ- 
ment. As with the case of legitimate eco- 
nomic development, however, it is not 
possible to resolve this problem simply 
by eliminating the prog-ams which con- 
flict with the interest at hand. The only 
real hope for a satisfactory solution is 
to create a mutual understanding among 
the government agencies in conflict, 
leading to a degree of program coordina- 
tion which will at least minimize the 
consequences. 

In Florida, three major area.s of pos- 
sible conflict with outdoor recreational 
values are highway construction, water 
resources development and .submerged 
lands disposal. Highway construction, of 
course, is a high pritfity program which 
takes precedence ovei almost everything 
else. While a good highway system is es- 
sential, and can in fact contribute to out- 
door recreational opportunity by providing 
easy access, it nevertheless is basically 
incompatible with a wilderness concept. 
Individual highways can impair recrea- 



tional values by the encroachment on and 
physical destruction of certain resources. 
Similar effects can also result from 
power lines, pipelines and other cross- 
country facilities constructed under 
public permit. Though these programs 
and others not discussed are in the best 
interest of the public and the environ- 
ment, further efforts will be necessary to 
make highway planning truly respectful 
of outdoor recreation interests. 

Florida’s Department of Transporta- 
tion has recognized the environmental 
conflict, in highway construction making 
a number of efforts to more thoroughly 
evaluate each proposed project to hope- 
fully eliminate as many problems ns pos- 
sible. An Ecology Advisory Council has 
been appointed to offer advice in this 
area and full-time ecologists are being 
added to the Department of Transporta- 
tion staff for continuing advice. 

Water resources projects are similar 
to highways in their impact on outdoor 
recreation, but their effects are often 
more far-reaching. There are several proj- 
ects in Florida which illustrate the type 
of conflict which can arise. The vast 
Central and ik>uthern Florida Flood Con- 
trol project, covering all of southeast 
Florida, has been the focus of a long- 
standing prrblem of water allocation in- 
volving the Everglades National Park. 
Farther north, the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal project has caused national con- 
cern to the point of presidential procla- 
mation to halt construction early in 1971. 
The proposed Gulf Intra-Coastal Waterway 
segment between St. Marks and Anclote 
River which is tied to the Cross-Florida 
Barge Canal will traverse an area of al** 
most virgin coastal marsh, and its ex- 
pected impact on the ecology of the area 
has caused much concern. Other prob- 
lems have been caused by the systematic 



drainage of marshes and wetlands. Water 
resource projects can also produce rec- 
reational benefits through the creation of 
water reservoirs, waterways and other 
project-related facilities. By careful 
planning, the loss of certain outdoor rec- 
reational values can thus be mitigated by 
the creation of other values. 

Submerged land management in Flor- 
ida has a long and controversial history. 
It is generally acknowledged as a part of 
the state policy in such matters that ben- 
eficial development of the state’s exten- 
sive coastline will necessitate the dis- 
posal and subsequent filling of some sub- 
merged land. To provide a means of con- 
trol for such disposal and development, 
however, a bulkhead line act was passed 
by the 1957 Legislature, and at the Gen- 
eral Election of November 3, 1970, the 
voters ammended Article 10, Section 11 
of the Constitution of the State of Florida 
which deals with the disposition of sov- 
ereignty lands. The original version 
stated that both the sale and private use 
of lands "may be authorized by law, but 
only when not contrary to the public in- 
terest.’’ However, the ammended version 
now deals with the sale and private use 
of such lands separately. Reading, re- 
garding sale: 

"Sale of such lands may be 
authorized by law, but only 
when in public interest.’’ 

But regarding private use of sovereignty 
lands, the law is unchanged. 

The utmost care must be exercised 
in the management of submerged lands to 
avoid harmful effects to aquatic life and 
to prevent the disposal of lands that may 
ultimately be needed as a part of a pub- 
lic outdoor recreation pX’oject. Already 
Florida has been faced with the neces- 
sity of repurchasing, ..t substantially 







higher prices, submerged lands v’hich 
had been sold into private ownership 
many years before. 

While there are other areas of likely 
conflict between outdoor recreation and 
other government programs, the ones de* 
scribed above are probably the most seri- 
ous. It is important that these conflicts 
be recognized and evaluated realistically 
as a part of outdoor recreational plan- 
ning. 

Excessive public ownership. A- 
bout six million acres in Florida, or al- 
most 18 percent of the total land area, is 
publicly owned. While this is not a large 
figure in comparison with that for some of 
the western states, it is nevertheless 
significant. Moreover, the distribution of 
these lands is such that some entire 
counties are virtually dominated by pub- 
lic land holdings. The mainland portion 
of Monroe County, for instance, is almost 
all included in the Everglades National 
Park, while Wakulla County is almost 
divided between the Apalwchicola Na- 
tional Forest and the St. Marks National 
Wildlife Refuge. Objections to existing 
public lands and opposition to further 
public acquisition have been expressed 
by many sources, public and private. 
Local public bodies are reluctant to suf- 
fer the loss of ad valorem taxes caused 
by public land acquisition, while large 
private land holding interests, such as 
timber and cattle, decry the permanent 
alienation of land suitable for their pur- 
poses. These are in many cases valid 
objections, and must be considered in 
certain localities. It would be desirable, 
of course, to strike some kind of balance 



in public land holdings from the stand- 
point of their impact on local economic 
conditions. This is not the primary con- 
cern in the selection of outdoor recrea- 
tion lands, however, and it may be nec- 
essary in some cases to intensify public 
relations efforts to minimize potential 
animosity by the local people toward an 
outdoor recreation project they do not 
consider in their best interest. 

Active vs. passive use concept. 
Another problem which sometimes ham- 
pers efforts at outdoor recreation is the 
dispute which frequently arises over the 
proper management and use concept for a 
particular area. This is especially com- 
mon in or near urban areas, where open 
lands are at a premium and a diversity of 
public interests and attitudes exists. 
One prevalent school of thought would 
have a site preserved in its natural con- 
dition or improved only slightly for the 
sake of visual appreciation, while an- 
other might advocate the removal of nat- 
ural vegetation to accommodate picnic 
tables, swimming pools and other facili- 
ties. The fact is that the needs exempli- 
fied by both of these extremes, and all 
degrees in between, should be satisfied 
if possible. A clear-cut statement of pol- 
icy and setting of priorities in advance 
of actual site selection will go a long 
way toward averting such a problem. 
Where it persists, the most reasonable 
compromise, based on the potential of 
the'site itself and the general needs of 
the area, should be sought. There can 
never be complete agreement on concept 
of development or standards of use for 
public outdoor recreational areas. 



USER AND DEMAND CONSIDERATIONS 

Population growth and urhanization. a sparsely populated, rural state, as it 

Florida is now well into a transition from was 25 years ago, to a heavily popu- 
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Inlpd. urban .“tntp. Sini-p lO IO. Florida’s 
population has more than triplpcl. and it 
is now thp ninth Inruost stntp in thp na- 
tion in tprnis of population. This in- 
cronsp is larjiply from out-of-statp mijira- 
tion which still continups at a substan- 
tial rate. Of course, the increase itself 
is sicnificant from the standpoint of the 
quantitative n»s|x)nse to outdoor recrea- 
tion demand, but the urban settlement 
pattern and the resultant development of 
metropolitan areas in Florida further 
complicate the problem. 

While most of the responsibility for 
handling spi*cialized urban needs will 
fall to the local governments, the .''tate 
must be pn*pared to assist in every fea- 
sible way to relieve the pressures that 
have begun to build up. The J^ate must 
also take into consideration the difficul- 
ties of supply and access created by 
heavy concentrations of population. This 
of course suggests that areas and facili- 
ties be planned to provide for high den- 
sity use in close proximity to population 
centers, and to take advantage of ex- 
pressways and mass transit systems. 

The Department of Natural Re- 
sources. being well aware of an over- 
riding responsibility to provide recrea- 
tior i pportunities in regions of greatest 
need has this year made every effort to 
concentrate on these regions of need, 
specifically, on the population centers in 
those regions. 

A brief analysis of Florida’s local 
Land and Water Conservation Fund ex- 
penditures for the 1970 and 1971 fiscal 
years shows that of the $3,641,878 in 
expenditures, 93 percent ($3,39.5,878) is 
earmarked for areas that have an urban 
complex within 40 miles of the resource. 
(Forty miles is used because the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion report of the early 1960s indicated 



that 00 percent of the nation’s citizens 
participate in recreational activities 
within 40 miles of their home.) Of this 
$3,39.5.878 expended in areas with an 
urban complex within 40 miles. 
$1,763,779 or .52 percent will be spent 
within urban metro|>olitan boundaries, 
and these are therefore presumably ac- 
cessible by foot or by public transporta- 
tion. 

Because of this forethought in em- 
phasis being placed on resource-based 
recreation. Florida’s cities will Ih» in a 
position to provide a quality of recrea- 
tion within their metropolitan areas 
second to none in the nation. Had this 
philosophy been followed 20 years ago 
in some of the nation’s great cities, they 
would not be plagued with such a con- 
pi ex dilemma today. 

Florida’s cities and counties have 
in the past ten years learned a good 
lesson from their counterparts through- 
out the nation and must be given much of 
the credit for having met some of the 
most vital recreational needs of today. 
The Land and Water Conservation Fund 
has been of great assistance at both 
the state and local levels: hopefully 

through this fund, coupled with the many 
other sources of funds and programs, 
urban life will become more and more 
enjoyable, especially for people who, 
for one reason or another, are unable to 
travel far from home for recreation. 

Special users. The U.S. Census 
Bureau estimated that over 2.5 percent of 
Florida’s resident population have some 
tvpe of physical, mental or economic 
handicap, or a combination of these 
characteristics, which places a restric- 
tion on their ability to participate in out- 
door recreational activities. Included in 
this special users group are the elderly — 
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thoMo r>5 yonr.“ of ai»o or oltlvr — who 
ropri’Mi’nl I4.r» porront of Kloriila*** loial 
population: the* phy*«icnlly anti montally 
handic-appiMl. roproj^ontinp 12 |M?rconl of 
tin* MtataV population: and tho economi- 
cally di.«ndvantnpccl. c.«tinmtcd hy the 
t’.S. CenHUJ* Bureau to include more than 
25 percent of the families of Florida. 

In order that outdoor recreational 
opportunities might be available for 
evervone. it is essential that special 
consideration bo given to the needs and 
abilities of these individuals, to deter- 
mine measures for alleviating the prob- 
lems and barriers which limit their op- 
portunities for recreational participation. 

JSeparate state recreational sites 
and facilities will not be needed in order 
to accommodate the recreational needs of 
the elderly and the physically and men- 
tally handicapped, but certain modifica- 
tions in site planning and facility design, 
to eliminate architectural barriers, will 
be necessary for easier accessibility, A 
part of the need has been met by private 
agencies, municipal and county govern- 
ments, and federal services; but the 
State of Florida has done relatively 
little to supply adequate opportunities. 
In a recent study undertaken by the Di- 
vision of Recreation and Parks, it was 
found that only 14 counties conduct 
organized pTr^T^nis for the mentally re- 
tarded, these primarily being sponsored 
by private agencies. 

Planning efforts are underway, how- 
ever, to esUtblish recreational parks for 
the handicapped on St. Joseph Penin- 
sula in Gulf County, and at Wekiva 
Springs State Park, in Orange County. 
The Division of Recreation and Parks 
has leased properties for this purpose to 
the Division of Retardation, and is co- 
operating in the planning and design for 
the proposed facilities. 



Also on the |)ositive side. Trout 
Pond Recreation Area for the handi- 
cappi'd. loi'ated 12 miles south of 
Tallahas see in the Apnlaehieoln Xa- 
tional Forest, was opened in September 
of 15)70. and is presently serving many 
mentally and physically handicapped. 
This recreation area is considered by 

many to be a model. 

Consideration of the economically 

disadvantaged in urban areas constitutes 
the major problem of the special users 
group. Because of easier accessibility, 
the outdoor recreational needs of this 
user group should be met through inten- 
sified user-oriented pre^rams at the local 
level. Local communities must take the 
primary responsibility for providing rec- 
reation pre^srams and developing and 
maintaining adequate facilities for their 
citizens. At the state level, the problem 
of locating resource-based outdoor rec- 
reational sites in urban areas requires 
much further study. The limited funds 
available for outdoor recreation have 
been used almost entirely in a still un- 
successful attempt to meet the regularly 
increasing outdoor recreation demand of 
the public in general. Meanwhile the out- 
door recreation needs of special users 
have been left to the agencies more di- 
rectly concerned with their welfare. 
Money allocated to special users at the 
state level will depend upon the avail- 
ability of funds and the priorities estab- 
lished from further study. An integral 
part of such action would be a well- 
coordinated team planning effort on the 
part of all federal, state and local gov- 
ernmental agencies involved, as well as 
church, service and private organiza- 
tions. The identified needs and the pro- 
posed solutions should be coordinated 
by the Division of Recreation and Parks 
and introduced into the comprehensive 
planning effort. 
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Education. No outdoor recreation 
program can be complete without pro* 
vision for adequate public education in 
matters relating to outdoor recreation. 
Educational efforts should be directed 
toward two major purposes. First, the 
public must be impressed with its re* 
sponsibility, individual by individual, 
for helping to preserve, improve, main* 
tain and care for the total outdoor en* 
vironment and especially the specific 
areas and facilities provided at public 
expense for public enjoyment. Unless 
significant success can be achieved 
toward this end, the efforts by gov* 
emment to meet the public outdoor 
recreation need .vill be severely handi* 
capped. 

A second essential objective of the 
education program is to help the public 
take fuller advantage of the outdoor rec* 



reational activities afforded to it and got 
more enjoyment from the recreational cx* 
perience. Success along these lines 
should also contribute to the accomplish* 
ment of the first education goal. It is 
probable, for instance, that a person who 
understands and appreciates the finer 
points of an outdoor recreational experi* 
ence will be more inclined to respect the 
outdoor recreation resources and facili* 
ties which made the experience possible. 

White education must be an integral 
*part of the total outdoor recreation pro* 
gram at the state level, the responsi* 
bility is too large to be handled directly 
by state government. Rather, the State 
must provide the leadership, the direc* 
tion and the coordination for a compre* 
bensive education program at all levels 
and through all available outlets, public 
and private. 
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CHAPTER XI 



Responsive Program Measures 



An effort has been nmde in this plan 
to identify the quantital ive resource and 
facility needs as they existed in IfliO 
and to project needs for the years 1975 
and 2000. The plan as well recognizes 
the numerous other factors which have a 
bearing on the qualitati\ e adequacy of a 
state outdoor recreation program. In order 
to satisfy the qualitative need of any 
outdoor recreation pro^am, the quantita- 
tive need must first be met. 

Florida’s approach to the quantita- 
tive need is a wide variety of responsive 
measures, carefully coordinated and im- 
plemented on a timely schedule. 

Some of these measures will involve 
the direct provision of new and additional 
outdoor recreational areas and facilities, 
while others are supporting programs de- 
signed to enhance public outdoor recrea- 
tional opportunity. These are the physi- 
cal elements necessary to implement any 
outdoor recreation program. Complemen- 
tary measures such as management ac- 

TIIE OFTDOOR 

The basic framework of anyrosource- 
based outdoor recreation program is the 
physical system of areas, sites and fa- 
cilities which support outdoor recrea- 
tional activity. Florida’s existing system 



tivities. program activities and regula- 
tory activities are also required to cre- 
ate a dynamic public outdoor recreation 
program which will increase the level of 
enjoyment derived from participation. Al- 
though the 8t ate cannot assume direct re- 
sponsibility for all of the needed mea- 
sures. it must provide the planning, co- 
ordination and leadership necessary to 
meld all of the responsive efforts into a 
balanced, comprehensive program. 

To expand and balance the outdoor 
recreation .sy.«tem and provide flexibility, 
a number of supporting pro^ams have 
been established and others are being 
established. The supporting prr^ams are 
the physical elements of the outdoor rec- 
reation system and include the wild and 
scenic rivers system, the water access 
system, the canoe trail system, the bike- 
ways system and others. Each of the 
physical elements of the outdoor recrea- 
tion system and objectives involved are 
described below. 

RECREATION SYSTEM 

has been described earlier. This diverse 
group of parks, forests, wildlife pre- 
serves, historic sites, water access sites 
and the like must now' be expanded and 
balanced so that it may properly be 







tormod n .“Vf'tpm. Tho iIoMiriMl rp.«ult will 
hp n Inminntion of .supporting progrnni.s 
nnd complpmpntnry program plpmpnt**. tho 
mo.st important of which nrp dp.scribpd in- 
dividually hplow. 

(*pnornl nuldnnr rccrpiitinnal (tfpa^. 
Probably thp mo.st important pipmpnt of 
thp outdoor rpcrcntion .«y.«tpm i.« com* 
po.spd of thp gpnprnl outdoor rpcrpnlionnl 
aron.s. Thp.*»p nron.s vary grontly in .«ir.p 
and character, hut are cntpgorir.pd pri- 
marily on tho bn-iis of tho numlipr and 
type of rocrpational nctivitip.« they sup- 
port. Mo.st of the traditional state porks 
fall into this category, along with some 
major outdoor recreation developments in 
state and national forests and other pub- 
lic land holdings. General outdoor rec- 
reational areas desirably should contain 
al least 2. .500 acres, although many arc 
necessarily smaller for various reasons. 
They should offer all of the basic forms 
of outdoor recreation — including pic- 
nicking, camping, swimming and scenic 
appreciation — and as many more as the 
resources of the area will permit. Major 
water features are an indispensable re- 
source. Florida presently has .320 areas 
which can be classified as general out- 
door recreational areas, embracing some 
2,94.5,329 acres. These areas can be di- 
vided into major, intermediate and minor 
general outdoor recreational areas. 

Special or limited-purpose recrea- 
tional areas. Whereas general outdoor 
recreational areas are usually large and 
offer a variety of recreational opportuni- 
ties. special recreational areas are small 
in size and concentrate on a single ac- 
tivity. They are primarily of a supporting 
nature, meeting specific needs, and in- 
clude campgrounds, swimming sites, pic- 
nic grounds and the like, where they ex- 
ist individually. They are important in 



the outdoor recreation .“y.^tem {irimarily 
on the bn.^i.** of .“pacing nnd di.“tribution 
rather than the actual u.“c enpneity they 
provide; nnd rcgnnlle.“.“ of the eventual 
proximity of n general out.-loor recren- 
tionnl nren. there will nlway.s be a need 
for the properly lot'nted water ncce.“.“ 
.“ite. .“wimming .“ite or group of picnic 
tables. They al .“0 permit the development 
nnd use of certain resources, such as n 
freshwater spring or a particularly scenic 
roadside site, where the development of 
41 general outdoor recreational nren is 
not feasible. While the quantitative 
need.s will be met to the maximum extent 
possible with general outdoor recreation- 
al nreas. special area“ must be provided 
to fill spatial gaps and meet special 
localized needs in the overall outdoor 
recreation system. This can be done best 
by local governments, particularly coun- 
ties. and by private enterprise. While en- 
couraging and assisting responsive mea- 
sures by these two levels of supply, the 
?tate mu.«talso take advantage of its own 
opportunities for special area develop- 
ment — in conjunction with the highway 
system, at forest fire tower sites, on a- 
bandoned spoil islands, and at isolated 
sites in state forests and on other public 
lands. The State has a certain amount of 
responsibi ity to assist local govern- 
ments with these special areas, and, 
recc^izing this, has established a fund 
for this type of assistance that amounts 
to approximately $600,000 per year. 

Limited-purpose outdoor recreational 
site development. Li mi ted -purpose rec- 
reational areas cannot be developed as a 
true system, but systematic efforts can 
be made to establish an abundance of 
these areas where the opportunity and 
the need exist. The following specific 
programs are proposed to be continued or 
expanded. 





Highway associated sites — Many 
outdoor recreational areas and facilities 
have been provided incident to state 
highway construction and maintenance. 
Because of the dynamic nature of a mod* 
ern highway program and its vast land 
acquisition requirements throughout the 
state, additional opportunities for rec* 
reational development arise almostdaily. 
The Department of Transportation is con* 
tinuing its excellent program along these 
lines, with basic planning guidance and 
some financial assistance from the Di* 
vision of Recreation and Parks. Wayside 
parks and rest stops are not of particular 
concern here, but great emphasis is 
placed on water access facilities, 
beaches and scenic overlooks. Recrea* 
tional possibilities should be fully con* 
sidered in selecting sites for borrow pits 
as well as in the excavation itself. All 
abandoned borrow pits should be devel* 
oped for outdoor recreational use where 
need and feasibility indicate. 

Stale forest associated sites -* 
Florida’s four state forests are already 
being used as, or are considered pros* 
pects for, general outdoor recreational 
areas. Many opportunities for recreational 
developmet.l exist in these forests *- as 
in the national forests — and each sepa* 
rate area should be approached with a 
total multipurpose public use program in 
mind. Besides state forests, the Division 
of Forestry also maintains about 200 
forest fire tower sites throughout the 
state, and many of these are being de* 
veloped and operated as limited*purpose 
recreational sites - usually for camping 
and picnicking. This program should be 
continued until all suitable sites have 
been developed, and the selection of new 
tower sites in the future should give con- 
sideration to recreational possibilities. 



Water resources project associ- 
ated sites - Water resources projects, 
primarily for navigation and water con* 
trol, constitute one of the largest public 
works programs in Florida. Two vast 
water control projects, two intracoastal 
waterway projects, and two cross*state 
canal projects are operating or underway 
in Florida through federal-state coopera- 
tive programs. Countless opportunities 
for outdoor recreational development are 
created incident to this work, and much 
jnore must be done toward the realization 
of this great potential. So far, while there 
has been much planning for outdoor rec- 
reation in conjunction with water re- 
sources projects, too little actual imple- 
mentation has resulted. Because water is 
such an important outdoor recreation re- 
source regardless of location or type, 
every spoil island, levee, canal berm and 
structure site associated with water re- 
sources projects should be evaluated for 
possible outdoor recreational use. Where 
need and feasibility exist, appropriate 
development should be undertaken as 
part of an orderly, continuing program for 
limited -purpose outdoor recreational 
sites. 

Preserves. To meet the need for 
the popular passive outdoor recreational 
activities of scenic appreciation and na- 
ture study, a system of nature preserves 
will be necessary. Many such preserves 
already exist in the national wildlife ref- 
uges and state sanctuaries. The Ever- 
glades National Park and several of the 
state parks are essentially nature pre- 
serves. Additionally, the state game 
management areas, state and national 
forests, and water conservation areas are 
preserves at least in part. An effort will 
be made to achieve balance in the nature 
preserve system through inclusion of 
areas, classified as natural or wilder- 



nPMM jirons. rcprcsonlinp pvpry mnjor 
nniurni nM.<<opintion typp in ihc Mlnic. 
This will obviouf«ly rpquirp sotnp public 
Intul ncqui.»ilion. but sonip nnlurp pic?cr- 
vnlion cnn be ncrompli.xhcd IhroUjfth iluod 
plain zoning. j»cpnic pnMpmont? and simi- 
lar dcvicps. One special type of nature 
preserve which has received major atten- 
tion is the offshore, or aquatic preserve, 
designed to set aside exceptional areas 
of mangrove, marsh and other aquatic en- 
vironments. Although a true wilderness 
preser\e system shoulr’. have been estab- 
lished long ago, Florida is now moving 
toward this end through passage by the 
19T0 Legislature of an act known as the 
folate Wilderness Systems Act. This law 
seLs the criteria for establishing a sys- 
tem of wilderness areas and is presently 
being implemented. On a more localized 
basis, especially in and near the urban 
areas, bits of remaining \egetated ground 
should be preserved as “green spaces” 
to break the bleak pattern of the urban 
landscape. Careful planning should make 
available many opportunities to estab- 
lish such mini ‘preserves without the need 
for appreciable land acquisition. 

Aquatic prcscr\'cs system - 
Florida owns, by virtue of its sover- 
eignty, some 10,000 square miles of sub- 
mergcfd tidal lands offshore from its ex- 
tensive Atlantic and Gulf coastlines and 
in its numerous bays, estuaries and la- 
goons. Much of this submerged land sup- 
ports biological, aesthetic and other 
natural features important to outdoor rec- 
reation, but all of it is potentially vul- 
nerable to major impairment from incom- 
patible development. To set aside cer- 
tain exceptionally valuable and repre- 
sentative areas for perpetual public en- 
joyment, a state-wide system of aquatic 
preserves was established in November 
of 1968. Establishment of this system 



which now includes .11 areas was accom- 
plished by formal dedication of the sov- 
ereignty lands involved. The subsequent 
management program for the preserves 
exphasizes protection of the existing 
natural values as well as promotion of 
compatible outdoor recreational uses, 
such ns boating, fishing, skin diving and 
sightseeing. 

Wilderness areas system — A 
wilderness areas system is important in 
the outdoor recreation system because 
these areas provide the medium in which 
man can reestablish his contact with na- 
ture. Man has a degree of wilderness in 
his soul and needs occasionally to es- 
tablish contact with things that arc not 
man-made. 

While veiy little true wilderness ex- 
ists in Fbjrida, there are numerous area.s 
where wilderness characteristics remain. 
These primeval areas, in public and pri- 
vate ownership, are being inventoried, 
studied and described so that the proper 
steps in the preservation of these areas 
can begin. By inventorying and describ- 
ing these areas, a base will be provided 
for those who have the authority, funds 
and the inclination to save Florida’s rap- 
idly vanishing primeval environment. 

It is unlikely that sufficient 
funds will be available for acquisition of 
wilderness areas. Rather, this pre^am 
will concentrate on areas in public own- 
ership and on those private areas where 
wilderness easements and other less than 
fee simple acquisition means might be 
negotiated. 

Wild and scenic rivers system - 
Unfortunately, as true wilderness has 
died out in Florida, so have the wild and 
unspoiled characteristics of many rivers 
and streams faded away. Florida’s 
streams represent such great diversity 
and scenic charm, however, that at least 
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a select number of them should be pre- 
served as close to their natural condition 
as possible. Those selected will consti- 
tute a system which will be proposed for 
establishment by appropriate executive 
act. Management standards will be de- 
vised to guide development and other ac- 
tivity on and adjacent to the streams. Be- 
cause protection through acquisition will 
be financially infeasible, efforts will be 
made to solicit cooperation from private 
riparian landowners through scenic ease- 
ments, local zoning andsimilar measures. 
This program will concentrate primarily 
on relatively short and manageable 
streams and segments of larger streams. 
Likely candidates for a state system of 
wild and scenic rivers are the Black- 
water River, the Chipola River, the Wa- 
cissa River, the Ichetucknee River, the 
Econlockhatchee River, the Peace River, 
the Wekiva River, and Loxahatchee River 
and others. 

In addition. The Department of 
the Interior has compiled a detailed 
study on the Suwannee River, which is 
currently being considered as Florida’s 
first inclusion into the national system. 

Natural areas system — Natural 
areas are those in which natural pro- 
cesses are allowed to predominate. 
These areas are preserved as a baseline 
against which man-caused changer- in the 
environment can be measured. 

Whereas wilderness areas and 
natural areas are similar in many ’:e- 
spects, they differ in area size. Natural 
areas can range from a fraction of an 
acre to over a million acres, while a wil- 
derness area should begin at 5,000 acres . 

Florida possesses numerous nat- 
ural areas that provide unique floral com- 
munities, wildlife populations and natural 
formations. These natural areas usually 



occur in the form of springs, coral reefs, 
islands, swamps, marshes and forests. 

By recognizing the environmental 
benefits these areas provide, and pre- 
serving them, the human population can 
obtain the recreational experience it 
needs and desires from the outdoor 
world. 

Historic and archaeological sites. 
Many of Florida’s historic and archaeo- 
logical points of interest have been pre- 
served as national monuments and state 
memorials, but until recently there has 
never been any particular system of over- 
all design to the preservation efforts. 
With the creation of the Division of Ar- 
chives, History and Records Management, 
Florida now has an agency engaged in the 
preparation of a comprehensive historic 
preservation plan. Although some provi- 
sions have already been made sped fi cally 
for historical and archaeological site 
preservation in Florida’s comprehensive 
historic preservation interim plan, the end 
product, assuming that the efforts to ac- 
quire and develop these sites are success- 
ful, should represent a systematic portray- 
al of Florida’s varied and colorful past. 

As of 1969, Florida had 14 historic 
sites in the National Register of Historic 
Places. In 1970, 50 nominations were 
submitted with 29 nominations being ac- 
cepted and entered into the national reg- 
ister. The remaining 21 nominations are 
pending. Twenty-nine historic sites 
either entered into the National Register 
or nominated to the National Register are 
administered by the Department of Nat- 
ural Resources, Division of Recreation 
and Parks, as a part of the state outdoor 
recreation system. On the following 
pages is a listing of historic places in 
Florida from the National Register, fol- 
lowed by a list of pending nominations.. 
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NATIONAL REGISTER OF HISTORIC PLACES IN FLORIDA 
INCLUDING NOMINATIONS WITH DATE ENTERED INTO NATIONAL REGISTER 



Name of Historic Site County 



Fort Caroline National Memorial 


Duval 


Fort San Carlos De Barrancas 


Escambia 


Plaza Ferdinand, III 


Escambia 


Pelican Island National Wildlife Refuge 


Indian River 


San Lois de Apalache 


Leon 


Fort Jefferson National Monument 


Monroe 


Hemingway (Ernest) House 


Monroe 


Fort Walton Mound 


Okaloosa 


Okeechobee Battlefield 


Okeechobee 


Safety Harbor Site 


Pinellas 


Castillo de San Marcos National Monument 


Si , Johns 


Fort Mantanzas National Monument 


St. Johns 


Fort San Marcos de Apalache 


Wakulla 


f 

St. Augustine Historic District 


St. Johns 


Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings House 


Alachua 


Pensacola Historic District 


Escambia 


Vi zcaya 


Dade 


Ormond Garage 


Volusia 


Fort Zachary Taylor 


Monroe 


Battle of Natural Bridge 


Leon 


Bulow Plantation Ruins 


Flagler 


Cape Florida Light House 


Dade 


Crystal River Indian Mound 


Citrus 


Everglades and Seminole Indian Reservation 


Collier 


Fort Pickens 


Escambia 


Gamble Mansion 


Manatee 


Kingsley Plantation 


Duval 


Madira Bickel Mound 


Manatee 


McLarty State Museum 


Indian River 


Mound Key 


Lee 


New Smyrna Sugar Mill Ruins 


Volusia 


Olustee Battlefield 


Columbia 


Spanish Coquina Quarries 


St. Johns 


Turtle Mound 


Volusia 


Ye 1 low Bluff Fort 


Duval 


Yulee Sugar Mill Ruins 


Citrus 


Lavalle House 


Escambia 


Be 1 levue 


Leon 


Union Bank 


Leon 


Armory 


Monroe 


Key West Historic District 


Monroe 


Alcazar Hotel 


St. Johns 



* Applies only to recent nominations. 
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Date 
Entered i 
Register 



7 - 1-70 
9 - 29-70 
9 - 29-70 
9 - 29-70 
9 - 29-70 
3 - 11-71 
9 - 29-70 
9 - 29-70 
9 - 29-70 
9 - 29-70 

8 - 12-70 
8 - 12-70 

8 - 12-70 

9 - 29-70 
8 - 12-70 
8 - 12-70 
8 - 12-70 
8 - 12-70 
8 - 12-70 

8 - 12-70 

9 - 29-70 
9 - 29-70 
8 - 12-70 
3 - 11-71 
3 - 11-71 

2 - 24-71 

3 - 11-71 
3 - 11-71 
2 - 24-71 
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PENDING NOMINATIONS TO NATIONAL REGISTER 

with date nominated 


Name of Historic Site 


County 


Date 

Nominated 


Cedar Key 


Levy 


4-27-70 


Dade Battlefield Historic Memorial 


Citrus 


4-27-70 


Florida's First Constitution Convention 


Gulf 


4-27-70 


Fort Clinch 


Nassau 


4-27-70 


Fort Gadsden 


Li berty 


4-27-70 


Huguenot Memorial 


Duval 


4-27-70 


Ichetucknee River Archaeological Slides 


Suwannee and Duval 


4-27-70 


John Gorrie Museum 


Franklin 


4-27-70 


John Pennekamp Coral Reef 


Monroe 


4-27-70 


Jonathan Dickinson Shipwreck 


Martin 


4-27-70 


Koreshan State Park 


Lee 


4-27-70 


Lake Jackson Mound Complex 


Leon 


4-27-70 


Tomoka State Park 


Volusia 


4-27-70 


Torreya State Park 


Liberty 


4-27-70 


L&N Marine Terminal 


Escambia 


12-18-70 


Columns 


Leon 


12-18-70 


Escambe Spanish Mission 


Leon 


12-18-70 


Baldwin House 


Monroe 


12-18-70’ 


Lewis Field 


St. Johns 


12-18-70 


Lindsley House 


St . Johns 


12-18-70 


Rodriquez-Avero-Sanchez House 


St. Johns 


12-18-70 



Water access sites and waterways. 
Florida is es.sentially a water .state, and 
the preponderance of the outdoor recrea- 
tional intere.st here is oriented toward 
the water, either salt or fresh. Most of 
Florida’s waters, both coastal and in- 
land, are publicly owned or are available 
for public use. To capitalize on this tre- 
mendous asset, however, it is necessary 
to provide adequate public access to the 
water. Hundreds of access facilities, 
from simple boat ramps to elaborate ma- 
rina complexes, have already been pro- 



vided. Because the amount of outdoor 
recreational opportunity made available 
is so great in comparison with the cost, 
however, water access facilities are an 
outstanding investment and must be giv- 
en a high priority in the overall outdoor 
recreation program. 

Florida has numerous inland water- 
ways, both natural and man-made, and 
new ones are continually being created 
through excavation, for water control, 
commercial navigation and land develop- 
ment purposes. While many of these 
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waterways are navij^able for recreational 
l)oa(infi, many others are little used be- 
cause of various obstructions, absence 
of navigational aids and lack of public 
awareness. An effort is being made to 
improve selected individual waterways 
where the use potential warrants the in- 
vestment, and to develop a basic water- 
way system for the entire state. 

Recreational waterways system — 
Florida has many natural and man-made 
waterways suitable for recreational boat- 
ing. While there are still some connect- 
ing links which need to be provided, it is 
unlikely that any waterway construction 
program for outdoor recreation along can 
be undertaken in the near future. In order 
to open up the maximum potential of ex- 
isting waterways, however, extensive ef- 
fort is needed for designation, marking, 
channel improvement and promotion. It is 
proposed that the Division of Interior Re- 
sources of the Department of Natural Re- 
sources undertake initial efforts toward 
creating a uniform system out of the vari- 
ous waterways 'that now, exist. A modest 
amount of financial assistance could be 
made available from the Land Acquisi- 
tion Trust Fund for appropriate marking, 
access facilities and limited channel im- 
provement on those waterways not now 
provided for through another public de- 
velopment program. 

Water access system — Al- 
though many water access facilities have 
been planned for in response to the di- 
rect quantitative need, a systematic pro- 
gram is proposed to open up every rec- 
reationally suitable public water body in 
the state. Through installation of access 
facilities, vast outdoor recreational po- 
tential can be tapped with only minimum 
investment of capital. A typical water 
access facility will consist cf a concrete 



boat launching ramp and a parking area 
for an appropriate number of ear.s and 
boat trailers. While a di.stinction is made 
between saltwater and freshwater facili- 
ties, this pertains to the site location 
instead of the facility itself. Differences 
in construction, design and materials 
may be necessary from place to place, 
but the basic capability for launching 
boats will be similar. Although the plan- 
ning module is based on a single ramp, 
there will be frequent cases where mul- 
tiple ramps can be justified at one site, 
depending on the size and outdoor rec- 
reational potential of the water body con- 
cerned and on the anticipated demand. 
The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission already has underway an ex- 
cellent program of boat ramp installation 
on freshwater bodies, and it is proposed 
that the Division of Marine Resources 
undertake a similar program on tidal 
waters. Both programs could be assisted 
financially by the Land Acquisition Trust 
Fund . 

Recreation trails. Much outdoor 
recreational benefit is derived from ca- 
noeing, hiking, cycling and riding horse- 
back through pleasant surroundings. To 
facilitate such activities, a state-wide 
system of trails is needed, and such 
needs are greatest in the more inten- 
sively urbanized areas. Because the 
right-of-way requirements for a very elab- 
orate trails system would impose major 
problems of funding and acquisition, 
ways must be sought to take advantage 
of existing possibilities, which include 
railway abandonments, utility right-of- 
ways and canal berms. .^11 trails will not 
be suitable for all purposes, of course, 
and this should be kept in mind in at- 
tempting to set up a balanced system. 
Routes should be selected to take ad- 
vantage of scenic and historic resources 



and to connect other points of general 
interest. The trails will have to be im- 
proved in certain respects and provided 
with appropriate facilities for user con- 
venience and outdoor recreational enjoy- 
ment. 

Canoe trail system — Canoeing 
is a favorite outdoor recreational acttvItV 
and one which is well suited to the quiet 
and pristine waters of Florida. In the 
past few years, canoeing has enjoyed in- 
creasing popularity in Florida as n; >re 
and more outdoor recreation enthusiasts 
discover the benefits and pleasures of 
exploring Florida’s primitive waterways 
by canoe. 

Of primary concern to many ca- 
noeing enthusiasts is the lack of infor- 
mation concerning the availability of 
waterways possessing the outstanding 
primitive characteristics sought by the 
canoeist, and information on the location 
of public and private access points, rec- 
reational areas, mileage figures and time 
elements. 

The primary goal of a system of 
canoe trails is to identify and designate 
waterways, and to provide information re- 
quired for the safety and enjoyment of 
the experience. A study to establish 
such a system was completed in 1970, 
and to date, ten of Florida’s most out- 
standing rivers make up the system. The 
Withlacoochee River in Hamilton County, 
Florida was established as the first 
canoe trail. This trail was a combined 
effort of the states of Florida and 
Georgia. Shortly thereafter, the Governor 
and Cabinet approved the addition of the 
Yellow River, Shoal River, Ochlockonee 
River, Wacissa River, Withlacoochee 
River (in Citrus County), Ichetucknee 
River, Peace River, Wekiva River and 
the Econlockhatchee River. These ten 



rivers provide 400. .1 miles of prime ca- 
noeing. Other rivers are slated for study 
and the system will obviously grow. 

Hiking, bicycling and horseback 
riding trails system - It is assumed 
that suitable trails for hiking, cycling 
and horseback riding will be planned and 
constructed in all appropriate public out- 
door recreational areas as a part of nor- 
mal development. Except for basic plan- 
ning guidance and some financial assis- 
tance to be rendered by the Division of 
Recreation and Parks, responsibility for 
developing these internal trails will be 
left to the appropriate managing agency 
for the areas involved. For the growing 
number of enthusiasts who seek to 
broaden their recreational horizons by 
hiking, cycling or riding horseback over- 
land for extended distances, a system of 
cross-country bikeways and trails should 
be established. No special acquisition or 
development efforts for this purpose are 
considered feasible at this time, but vast 
opportunities can be created simply by 
designating, marking and promoting ex- 
isting routes. Back roads and lanes be- 
tween key points of origin and destina- 
tion will be utilized, and local connect- 
ing systems will be encouraged at all in- 
terim cities and towns of any appreciable 
size. A limited amount of financial sup- 
port can be provided for this program 
from the major sources of unallocated 
funds. 

The Department of the Interior 
has recently completed a study on the 
feasibility of establishing the historic 
El Camino Real trail south of Jackson- 
ville as a National Scenic Trail. Based 
on this preliminary study, this trail 
should be Florida’s first entry in a Na- 
tional Trails System. 



>coni(* lii^lnvays systmi — Our- 
inj; Ihi' last few years, the condition of 
the environment has become the object of 
a great deal of concern. .As a result, 
there has been a shift in policy and a re- 
orientation of national priorities, as is 
exemplified by the Environmental Policy 
.Act of 1969. .'Vs civilization becomes 
more complex, the providing of specific 
ways in which people can reunite them- 
selves with the environment on which 
they depend becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult. A working, creative relationship be- 
tween man and his environment must be 
developed. Properly designed highways 
could conceivably enhance the traveler’s 
understanding of the surrounding area. 

Florida has a good foundation 
upon which to build a scenic highway 
program. A scenic road should provide a 
variety of experiences for the highway 
user and should strengthen his image and 
understanding of the environment. These 
objectives are accomplished by enhance- 
ment of the highway corridor and by pro- 
viding physical and psychological link- 
age between complementary experiences. 

The Florida landscape is cer- 
tainly unlike that of any other state in 
the nation. Its highways provide access 
to a great variety of recreational oppor- 
tunities. A system of scenic roads should 
emphasize the unique qualities of the en- 
vironment of Florida. The highways 

COMPLEMENTARY 

It goes without saying that if an ad- 
equate outdoor recreation system as 
earlier described can be provided, a suc- 
cessful public outdoor recreation program 
is fairly well assured. Certainly this 
tangible basis for all resource-based out- 
door recreational activity must receivfj 
foremost attention, and it will obviously 



.■should oncompa.-;s the entire range of the 
Florida land.scape. C'on.sequontly. each 
.scenic road could represent a memorable 
experience and serve in strengthening 
the observer’s visual image of the state 
and each of the unique areas within it. 
The Department of Tran.sportation, in co- 
operation with the Division of Recreation 
and Parks, is engaged in a study to es- 
tablish a system of scenic highways. 

Game and fish management areas. 
Game and fish management areas are be- 
coming a more important part of the out- 
door recreational scene. This is due to 
the ever-increasing demand for hunting 
and fishing from the outdoor recreation- 
ist. The chief significance of fish and 
wildlife as seen for the future will be for 
outdoor recreation. The above reasons 
make it necessary to set aside certain 
land and water areas for game and fish 
management purposes. 

However, wildlife, with its extensive 
habitat requirements, will make these ex- 
isting areas inadequate for the future. 
With the demand for more management 
areas and with the escalated land prices 
of today, public acquisition in some 
cases will be highly infeasible. There- 
fore, cooperative programs with the pri- 
vate landowner must continue and new a- 
greements must be brought into existence 
if this demand is to be met. 

PROGRAM MEASURES 

account for most of the available funds. 
Yet the program cannot be complete with 
only a static system of resources and fa- 
cilities, no matter how extensive or elab- 
orate. To create a dynamic public out- 
door recreation program in point with 
modern needs, certain complementary 
measures will be required. Some of the 
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most imjxutant of those moasuros are 
disfussod below. 

Management activity. Once re- 
sources are acquired and facilities are 
constructed, a variety of effecti\'o man- 
agement programs will be nece.ssary to 
protect, maintain and enhance these re- 
sources and facilities. For this purpose, 
an appropriate managing agency must be 
assigned clear responsibility in each 
case. Where possible, all of each partic- 
ular type of element in the outdoor rec- 
reation system - especially the special- 
ized elements such as scenic rivers, 
game and fish management areas, and 
scenic highways — will be assigned to a 
single agency. In other cases involving 
the more general elements - such as 
general outdoor recreational areas, water 
access sites und trails — several differ- 
ent managing agencies might each under- 
take a part of the program. As Level I 
represents the basis and is the largest 
supplier of outdoor recreation resources 
and facilities, the following assignments 
of responsibility are envisioned: 

General Outdoor Recreational Areas 
Federal: 

National Park Service 

U.S. Forest Service 

U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 

State: 

Division of Recreation and Parks 

Limited- Purpose Outdoor Recreational 
Areas 

Federal: 

U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
State: 

Department of Transportation 

Department of Agriculture, Divi- 
sion of Forestry 



Department ofNalural Re.-sourre.-i. 

Division of Interior Resources 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission 

Preserves 

Federal: 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife 

State: 

Division of Recreation and Parks 
Division of Forestry 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission 

Department of Natural Resources, 
Division of Marine Resources 

Historical and Archaeological Sites 
Federal: 

National Park Service 
State: 

Division of Recreation and Parks 
Department of State, Division of 
Archives, History and Records 
Manage me nt 

Water Access Sites 
Federal: 

U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
State: 

Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission 

Division of Marine Resources 
Division of Interior Resources 
Department of Transportation 
Division of Forestry 
Division of Recreation and Parks 

Waterways 

State: 

Division of Interior Resources 
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Scniic Miv«Ts 
Fi*(l(*ral: 

National Park Service 
Stale: 

Di\ ision of Recreation and Parks 

Scenic Highways 
State: 

Department of Transportation 

Trails 

State: 

Division of Recreation and Parks 

Divi sion of Forestry 

Department of Transportation 

Game and Fish Management Areas 
State : 

Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission 

Program activity. To make the 
basic resources and primary facilities 
provide maximum outdoor recreational en- 
joyment to the using public, various user 
programs will have to be conducted. 
These will involve the provision of many 
secondary facilities and services for in- 
terpretation, convenience, safety and in- 
creased use. Such activities are an ex- 
tremely valuable part of the outdoor rec- 
reation supply, and will be limited ulti- 
mately only by the scope of human imag- 
ination. Naturally, however, the types of 
activities carried on should be compati- 
ble with and take advantage of the area 
in question, and these will inevitably 
change from time to time in response to 
public needs and desires. The determina- 
tion of the program activities to be un- 
dertaken, as well as the specific respon- 
sibility for their conduct, will generally 
fall to the same agency responsible for 
the management program. There will be 



frequent (‘Xceplions to this, ho\v(*vi*r. as 
in the case of hunting on slate or na- 
tional forests. Information on changing 
trends in public outdoor •ecrealional 
preferences and needs will be provided 
by the Division of Recreation and Parks 
to all managing agencio.s to assist them 
in planning and developing their program 
activities in the areas under their juris- 
diction. 

Regulatory activity. Sooner or 
later outdoor recreation programming 
must cease to bo purely responsive to 
uncontrolled public outdoor recreation 
demands. The practical limitation on 
public land acquisition and the economic 
limitations on both acquisition and de- 
velopment will eventually militate 
against a further continuation of these 
activities at the levels projected for the 
immediate future. Already, there is evi- 
dence of some uneconomical utilization 
of the existing outdoor recreation sys- 
tem. To remedy this situation, and to 
prevent it from reaching intolerable pro- 
portions in the future, certain measures 
must be undertaken to influence the 
character and timing of public outdoor 
recreation demand. This is what is meant 
by regulatory activity, and its purpose 
is to lielp distribute the actual use- 
pressure in patterns, both geographically 
and temporally, so that the use-pressure 
is better suited to the capacity of the 
outdoor recreation system. Some redis- 
tribution will occur naturally, as people 
react to conditions of overcrowding and 
a consequent reduction of user satis- 
faction. To avert extreme conditions be- 
fore they develop, hoAvever, artificial 
regulatory measures will be desirable in 
many cases. These will include the dis- 
criminate application of user fees, the 
assignment of quotas, the variation of 
operating schedules, the vigorous pro- 
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motion of aroas. anil similar 

nuMisuri's. CJo’ncrally. tha diratt amploy- 
niant of thasi* maasuras will ha lafi lo 
tha (liscration of tha manai'ini' aizanaias. 
but ovarall coordinalion and •'uidanca 
must ba providad by lha Division of Kaa- 
raalion and Parks. 

Kducutioiial aalivily. Public atti- 
tudes concernin'^ outdoor recreation and 
the resources which support it have a 
material impact on the success of an 
outdoor recreation program. Favorable 
attitudes and proper understanding can 
insure that the user derives maximum 
enjoyment from his outdoor recreational 
experience, and at the same time re- 
spects the rights of others to seek simi- 
lar satisfaction from the same resources. 
Broad understanding of recreational 
values can be developed and enlightened 
attitudes created by intensive and co- 
ordinated public education efforts. Even 
with such efforts, however, it w'ill be 
difficult in many cases to overcome the 
unfavorable concepts and attitudes 
which have indurated through the years 
in the minds of certain individuals and 
segments of the public. Individuals who 
litter or vandalize public parks, indus- 
tries responsible for polluting surface 
waters, or governments too slow to rec- 
ognize the need for acquiring recrea- 
tional lands are all examples of a failure 
to understand or appreciate recreational 
values. To reduce these problems and to 
demonstrate positively how greater plea- 
sure can be derived from increased prac- 
tical knowledge of outdoor recreation, 
public education efforts at every level 
must continue to be an essential part of 
the overall outdoor recreation program. 
At the state level, all agencies involved 
with either outdoor recreation resources 
or user programs should devote appro- 
priate attention to public education. 



Over and almve ilic.-^e individual effort.^, 
the Slate Deparimeni of iMluealion should 
assume primary responsiliility for overall 
stale-wid(‘ coordination and impbunenla- 
lion . 

Speeiid iis(!r serviee.s. .V number 
of special user groups of the Florida 
public have already lieen recognized. 
Foremost among these user group.s are 
the mentally and physically handicapped, 
the economically disadvantaged and the 
aged. Because of their special charac- 
teristics. the state outdoor recreation 
program must bo made responsive to 
their extraordinary needs. For the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, for instance, 
the basic problem is lack of opportunity 
for participation in outdoor recreation. 
This can be rectified by either creating 
opportunity closer to the potential users 
or by transporting the potential users to 
the existing opportunity. Both of these 
measures should be considered and used 
as appropriate. For those of advanced 
age, special emphasis must be placed on 
the more passive forms of outdoor recrea- 
tion, and opportunity must be provided 
closer at hand in recognition of a de- 
creasing ability to get about. The vari- 
ous forms of mental and physical handi- 
caps which afflict people of all ages and 
circumstances present a challenge simi- 
lar to that of the economically disadvan- 
taged, discussed in Chapter X. Con- 
siderable research and experimentation 
is being carried out presently in this 
field, and many innovative measures are 
being developed as a result. Further 
work along these lines will enable many 
of the existing and proposed outdoor rec- 
reational areas to be modified in certain 
respects for the benefit of the handi- 
capped. Some work has been initiated in 
this direction, while other areas special- 
ly reserved and designed for handicapped 








unions are under study to determine u 
more feasible solution. To insure that 
the outdoor recreational needs of the 
special user groups are properly recog- 
nized and provided for, the primary ini- 
tiative should be assumed by the De- 
partment of Health and Rehabilitative 
Services. The needs identified and the 
solutions proposed should continue to be 
coordinated by the Division of Recrea- 
tion and Parks, introduced into the com- 
prehensive planning effort, and specific 
responsive measures allocated to the 
appropriate operating agency. 

Technical and financial assistance 
programs. A great deal more public 
outdoor recreational opportunity could be 
created through local government pro- 
grams (Level II supply) and private com- 
mercial outdoor recreation enterprises 
(Level III supply) if direct technical and 
financial assistance could be made a- 
vailable where needed. To help influence 
these lower-level efforts along lines 
which best support the state outdoor rec- 
reation program, the needed assistance 
is being provided by the state rather than 
the Federal Government. 

Financial assistance to local gov- 
ernments has been rendered by the state 
through its small projects program fi- 
nanced by the Land Acquisition Trust 
Fund, and by sharing the state’s regular 
apportionments from the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund. Based on the best 
estimate of current needs, local govern- 
ments in Florida could easily use match- 
ing funds in the amount of five to ten 
million dollars per year. 

Technical assistance is available 
through the Department of Community 
Affairs, and will be available when the 
Bureau of Recreational Services within 
the Division of Recreation and Parks is 



.staffed, to both local governments and 
private enterprise for the purpose of as- 
sisting in the initiation of new projects 
which would not ho/possible otherwise. 

Private landowner relations program. 
Recognizing the degree to which public 
outdoor recreation is still dependent up- 
on private lands, a special program 
should be conducted to establish and 
maintain effective relations between the 
using public and private landowners. The 
basic object of these relations, of 
course, would be to encourage greater 
acceptance by the landowners of public 
outdoor recreational use of their lands, 
while at the same time promoting recip- 
rocal appreciation and respect for pri- 
vate property by the using public. In this 
way, a formalized program for public use 
of private lands would be mutually ad- 
vantageous. The State has already taken 
a step in this direction with the passage 
of a landowner liability relief act in 
1963, but there is no evidence that this 
has had any appreciable effect. Of much 
greater value has been the program ini- 
tiated by the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission under which some 
1.8 million acres of private land are be- 
ing managed and operated as public hunt- 
ing areas. With sufficient promotional ef- 
fort, a similar program might be estab- 
lished for other forms of outdoor recrea- 
tion. 

The first step will be to establish 
formal and effective lines of communica- 
tion with the large landowners in the 
state, especially the timber, ranching and 
mining interests. To provide the desired 
medium of communication, it is proposed 
that the Division of Recreation and 
Parks establish a “landowner relations 
board,’’ to be made up of an appropriate 
number of private landowners appointed 



to the board for sliipgorod tormy, ropro- 
seating a balance both geographically 
and among the principal land-using in- 
dustries. The board, in addition to pro- 
viding two-way communication, would bo 
advisory to the Division on all aspects 
of a landowner relations program. 

It is important to bear in mind, how- 
ever, that regardless of how successful 
such a program might bo, it can never 
substitute fully for publicly owned and 
controlled recreational areas. Most form- 
alized arrangements involving public use 
of private lands are continued on a short- 
term basis, and outdoor recreation sup- 
ply provided in this manner will always 
lack depondabi lity in the long-range pic- 
ture. 

Environmental upgrading and quality 
programs. It goo? without saying that 
every effort should bo made to preserve 
and enhance the aesthetic quality of all 
public outdoor recreational areas. Be- 
yond this, however, the effort should 
be extended to as much of the total out- 
door environment ns possible — espe- 
cially those parts of the landscape with 
which the public comes into most fre- 
quent and direct contact. This would in- 
clude the streets and highways, the 
waterways, and much of the urban and 
suburban areas. The purpose of this, of 
course, would be to preserve existent 
natural charm while harmonizing human 
developments in an aesthetically appeal- 
ing way, to the end that just being out- 
doors would provide a satisfying recrea- 
tional experience. 

There are many "'pecific preventive 
and remedial steps already possible un- 
der state and federal law and local ordi- 
nances which would go a long way to- 
ward insuring the quality of Florida’s en- 
vironment. Unfortunately, laws and ordi- 



nances alone are not a total solution. 
The problem can bo resolved ultimately 
only through common understanding of 
and appreciation for the natural values 
involved and a general willingness to 
harmonize all human activity with those 
values to the fullest possible extent. 
Even with intensive information and edu- 
cation efforts, government alone cannot 
bring about the necessary understanding 
and willingnes.s, because private inter- 
ests are also so completely and intri- 
cately involved. To provide a suitable 
medium for joint public-private response 
to environmental quality problems, the 
1970 Legislature created the Florida En- 
vironmental Inventory Council, which 
will be made up of representatives of 
government, industry, citizens’ groups 
and the general public. 

Research, planning and coordination. 
While research, planning and coordina- 
tion measures are an integral part of al- 
most every public outdoor recreational 
project, these activities become ex- 
tremely important in the process of meld- 
ing the various individual projects and 
undertakings into a comprehensive state- 
wide program. Obviously, the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for such activity must be 
vested in a single entity and must be 
conducted at a high enough level of gov- 
ernment to insure cooperation and bring 
about the intended result. Florida has 
provided a suitable mechanism for this 
through the Division of Recreation and 
Parks. The Division must carry on a con- 
tinuing program of basic outdoor recrea- 
tion research and analysis and must pro- 
vide currently valid planning guidance 
for all implementation efforts which con- 
tribute to the state outdoor recreation 
program. Without such activity, any num- 
ber of individual efforts and projects 
might never succeed in meeting the true 
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outdoor rocroutiomil needs of the people 
of Florida. 

Special study area programs. Is- 
lands and natural springs constitute such 
a unique part of the Florida ecosystem 
that individual studios are being con- 
ducted so that a compatible recreation 
plan might bo found. Because of thoir 
fragile qualities, the usual recreational 
uses of those areas may need to bo al- 
tered in some respects. The studios de- 
scribed below are being undertaken in an 
environmentally conscious manner in 
order to determine this. 

Islands study - In man’s imag- 
ination, islands have always hold the 
promise of escape from the mundane to 
high adventure and the unknown. Along 
with this, islands provide a zone known 
as marsh because of thoir location’, and 
marshes, with the island’s own attri- 
butes, provide some of the most unique 
environmental phenomena known to man. 

Florida has 4,500 offshore is- 
lands comprising a total of 841,000 acres 
(third highest in the nation). Much of this 
acreage is effectively under private con- 



trol, with more leaving the public domain 
every year. If the State is to capitalize 
on its fortunate situation, it must take 
immediate action to insure that part of 
the remaining state-owned islands will 
remain free for public use. 

The island.s study will attempt to 
ascertain what publicly-owned islands 
are suitable for outdoor recreational ac- 
tivities, and what type of facility each 
island should include. Some would be 
preserved as wi Idorness, accessible only 
by boats, while others would include 
complete park facilities for the public. 

Natural springs study - Florida 
is endowed with many deep, clear, natu- 
ral springs, many of which are unnamed. 
These springs alone provide enough wa- 
ter to fill the needs of cities as largo as 
Now York and Chicago. 

A study is being undertaken to 
identify tho springs that can bo utilized 
as recreational areas, as well as to de- 
termine tho type of preservation that may 
bo incorporated to insure that tho springs 
will bo free from pollution and destruc- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XII 



Program Implementation: 
Needs VS. Capabilities 

INTRODUCTION 



Preceding chapters in this document 
conclusively demonstrate that outdoor 
recreation needs in Florida are both 
varied and great. Their ultimate satis- 
faction will necessitate a responsive 
program of corresponding magnitude and 
variety. 

It is obvious, however, that a total 
outdoor recreation program of the re- 
quired scope cannot be undertaken im- 
mediately or all at one time. Implementa- 
tion measures must be adjusted to the 
capabilities and the program phased ac- 
cordingly. While the very real limitations 



of time and manpower must be recog- 
nized, it goes without saying that the 
principal determinant of program capa- 
bility is the availability of funds. Funds 
are basic to all capital outlay projects 
and can go a long way toward neutraliz- 
ing the problems of inadequate time, 
manpower and other required program re- 
sources. Neither the scope nor the sched- 
ule of an outdoor recreation program can 
be planned properly without adequate 
knowledge of revenue prospects. These 
prospects, and the historical develop- 
ments upon which they are based, will be 
explored in the following section. 



FINANCING PROSPECTS AND FUNDS ALLOCATION POLICY 
Sources and Expenditures of Funds 



Federal-State. Until 1963, Flori- 
da’s outdoor recreation program was fi- 
nanced primarily by direct legislative ap- 
propriation to the various operating agen- 
cies and by donations of property and 
funds from private and other governmen- 
tal sources. There was no overall design 
for the state-wide system of physical fa- 
cilities and there was no controlled pat- 
tern for the allocation of the limited 
funds made available. 



In 1963, the Florida Legislature es- 
tablished the Land Acquisition Trust 
Fund, with its own earmarked sources of 
revenue, to be used for outdoor recrea- 
tional land acquisition and related capi- 
tal outlay needs. In 1964, the federal 
Land and Water Conservation Fund was 
created for a similar purpose and a large 
portion of its assets is annually appor- 
tioned to the individual states on a for- 
mula basis. Florida, by a policy adopted 
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in 1966, and roaffirmoci in 1071, makes 
available one-half of its annual appro- 
tionmcnts lO local governments which 
can qualify projects acceptable to the 
state and federal governments and which 
arc able to put up an equal share of the 
project cost. 

A $20,000,000 bond issue was sold 
in 1968 for acquisition of prime outdoor 
recreational areas. This bond program 
along with the Land Acquisition Trust 
Fund and the federal Land and Water 
Conservation Fund make up the three 
principal sources of outdoor recreation 
capital outlay funds. Although the bond 
program was a one time issue, it gave 
the state a tremendous boost in the con- 
tinuing battle to properly meet its out- 
door recreational needs. 

Since the inception of Florida’s cen- 
tralized outdoor recreation program in 
1963, $36,328,7.*)9 (including local 

matching funds) has boon budgeted for 
capital outlay projects from these (iiroe 
sources through the Department of Na- 
tural Resources, Division of Recreation 
and Parks. Tho origin and allocation of 
these funds aro illustrated in Table 12.1 
on the following page. 

As state govornmont and the need to 
better coordinate all facets of the state’s 
responsibi litios grew, the 1967 Legisla- 
ture established a state Planning- 
Programming-Budgoting System and 
placed responsibility for this system in 
the Department of Administration. It has 
now become possible to plan on a broad- 
er base with considerable refinement. 

Although there are two principal 
continuing sources of outdoor recrea- 
tional funds at the state level, other 
sources of funds round out the total state 
program. These additional sources of 
funds, illustiiited in Table 12.2 on page 
284, give the recreation program a 



sound ba.se upon which to build. The fig- 
ures in Table 12.2 are not projections 
but represent the budgetary requests of 
various state agencies. The agencies re- 
questing those funds arc listed, with the 
amount of combined funds requested by 
each from various sources, in Table 12.3 
on page 28.1. 

Federal expenditures play an impor- 
tant part in meeting the Level I needs. 
Though the figures used to illustrate this 
segment of Level I expenditures (Table 
12.4 on page 286) do not include operat- 
ing money appropriated at the federal 
level, they can be used as a guide. 

Counties and municipalities. Low- 
er levels of government have tradition- 
ally met the lion’s share of user-oriented 
recreational needs, although both cities 
and counties have rn.source-based recrea- 
tional sites and facilities on a limited 
basis. The State has recognized a re- 
sponsibility to assist both counties and 
municipalities in meeting recreational 
needs that can best bo met at this level. 
The State has a responsibility in tying 
the total recreational program together, 
identifying the voids and assisting in 
meeting recreational needs through means 
other than traditional state parks. There- 
fore, on April 14, 1964, the Florida Out- 
door Recreational Development Council 
authorized the use of 15 percent of the 
current revenue of the Land Acquisition 
Trust Fund for the acquisition and de- 
velopment of small recreational projects. 
This fund has been used on a variety of 
projects of a local nature and has been 
of tremendous value to the counties and 
cities. 

The State, as well, has made one- 
half of its annual apportionment from the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund avail- 
able to local governments. There has 
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Table 12.1 
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Table 1Z2 

SOURCES AND AMOUNTS OF FUNDS REQUESTED BY STATE AGENCIES 

FOR DEVELOPMENT AND OPERATION OF VARIOUS FACETS OF THE STATE OUTDOOR RECREATION PROGRAM 

FISCAL YEARS 1970-71 THROUGH 1976-77 BY YEAR 
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$9,388,025 $26,631,486 $25,402,700 $24,021,590 $25,277,622 $26,803,303 $28,229,987 



Table 12.4 



TOTAL OUTDOOR RECREATION EXPENDITURES REQUESTED FOR LEVEL I 
BY YEAR LESS OPERATING COST OF FEDERAL AREAS 

FISCAL YEARS 1970 THROUGH 1975 





1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


State 
Federal ' 


$ 9,388,025* 
10,693,677 


$26,631,486 

21,839,000 


$25,402,700 

1,647,000 


$24,021,590 

2,744,300 


$25,277,622 

1,359,500 




$20,081,702 


$48,470,486 


$27,049,700 


$26,765,890 


$26,637,122 



* Figures for state fixed capital outi ay were not available for 1970-71 at the time of this writing. 



been a tremendous need for this typo of 
funding, and with Federal Open Space 
funds and certainModel City monies also 
being available, the local governments 
have greatly improved their inventory of 
recreational supply. 

Figure 12.1 on page 287 illus- 
trates the combined county expenditures 
by year, with projections through 1975. 
Gathering data of this type is extremely 
difficult since each level of government 
establishes its own priority system and 
records of expenditures differ from level 
to level. Since counties are charged with 
the responsibility of meeting many of the 
user-oriented recreational needs, the ex- 
penditures obviously reflect this. There- 
fore, care should be taken in comparing 
expenditures from one level of govern- 
ment to another without the knowledge 
that they do cover the broad field of rec- 
reation. Table 12.5 on page 288 illus- 
trates county recreational expenditures, 
by planning region, for 11 years begin- 
ning with 1960. 



Sources of revenue for county gov- 
ernments are broad, with the State col- 
lecting certain taxes and making dis- 
i ursements to the counties while other 
taxes are collected at the county level. 
The prime sources of revenue come from 
various gasoline and motor fuel taxes, 
racing taxes, cigarette taxes, railroad 
and telegraph licenses, mosquito control- 
state matching funds and others. Recrea- 
tional expenditures are made from 
the general fund, and in most cases are 
limited to that, except in those counties 
with bond issues. Recreational bond is- 
sues. Recreational bond issues have 
been passed in a number of municipali- 
ties and counties, thus giving the local 
governments necessary funds to acquire 
and develop areas of significant size and 
truly making an impact on the recrea- 
tional needs. 

There are 390 incorporated munici- 
palities in Florida. Most of these cities 
are providing basic municipal services to 
the citizens of their communities, includ- 
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Figure 12.1 



$ Millions 



COMBINED RECREATION EXPENDITURES OF COUNTIES BY YEAR 
1960-1970 WITH PROJECTIONS FROM 1970-1975 
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TOTAL COUNTY EXPENDITURES FOR RECREATION BY REGION 
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ing recreation. The cities arc closer to 
their citizen.s than any other level of 
govornniont. Therefore, the pressures 
placed on municipal governments to meet 
varying needs are very real and very 
basic. 

The growth and development of 
cities is almost unbelievable. The popu- 
lation explosion is becoming more ob- 
vious every day and it is the cities that 
feel the growing pains first. Billions of 
local, state and federal dollars have 
been spent to protect the citizens of the 
cities, to move them about quickly and 
efficiently, and to minister to their needs. 
Each unit of government is morally re- 
sponsible for its traditional forms of ser- 
vice to its citizens, and the needs at 
each level are always increasing. The 
url)an crisis is severe in Florida, but it 
is more of a financial crisis than any 
other single element. Sources and 
amounts of revenue available to Florida’s 
cities leave a lot to be desired, and yet 
the needs of the citizens are felt very 
strongly at the municipal level. 

The basic needs of the citizens are 
so urgentand demanding that recreational 
needs sometimes are given low priorities. 
However, in Florida cities of over 50,000 
residents, the average per capita expen- 
diture finds recreation ranking third, be- 
hind public safety and public works. 
Florida municipalities in all population 
categories can, as a group, feel very 
proud of the significance given to rec- 
reation. Table 12.6 on page 290 vivid- 
ly presents the total municipal expendi- 
tures by category and per capita. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the 
parks and recreation category is very 
broad and includes auditoriums, coli- 
seums, swimming pools, parks, zoos, 
golf courses, libraries, yacht basins and 
cemeteries in some cases. To gather 



specific parks and recreation data from 
ail levels of government requires that the 
terms be broadly interpreted, and from a 
very real standpoint they will in some 
cases pertain to non-comparable quanti- 
ties. However, even with these obvious 
limitations, these figures do show some 
very good comparisons. 

The data illustrated in Table 12.6 
on page 290 comes from a portion 
of a survey conducted by the Florida 
League of Municipalities in 1969. The re- 
‘sponse for municipalities of over 10,000 
population was 100 percent. The re- 
sponse for all municipalities of less than 
10,000 was 85 percent. 

Private commercial, private non- 
commercial, quasi-public. Due to the 
very nature of the remaining levels of 
suppliers of recreational resources and 
facilities, namely private commercial, 
private non-commercial and quasi-public, 
there is little need to explain in detail 
their financial basis. Private commercial 
is obviously based upon the economic 
principle of supply and demand for profit, 
and literally thousands of variables 
have affect upon this level. The private 
non-commercial and quasi-public have 
just as many variables but are basically 
of a non-profit nature. 

Funds Allocation Policy 

Establishment of a sound policy to 
guide the allocation of available funds in 
a manner to accomplish the greatest and 
most beneficial outdoor recreation pro- 
gram objectives must take into considera- 
tion the total funding picture. Although 
some sources of funds are beyond the 
control of the state’s centralized outdoor 
recreation program, it is important to rec- 
ognize the impact of these other funds so 
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Table 12,6 



COMPARISONS OF PER CAPITA MUNICIPAL EXPENDITURES 
FROM GENERAL FUND APPROPRIATIONS BY POPULATION GROUPS 
FOR VARIOUS AREAS OF PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITIES - FISCAL YEAR 1968-69 



Municipalities 


E 


T ota 1 

xpenditures 


General 

Government 


Public 

Safety 


Public 

Works 


Parks and 
Rec reation 


Special 

Facilities 


In surance 
& Pensions 


Other 
F unctions 


50,001 - OVER 
Municipal Expenditures 


5329,423,963 


21,555,013 


74,382, 191 


101,126,263 


27,408,755 


16,484,554 


19,421.943 


69,043,244 


Number Municipalities 




(14) 


(14) 


(14) 


(14) 


(14) 


(9) 


(13) 


(13) 


Municipal Populations 




2,199,341 


2,199,341 


2,199.341 


2,199,341 


2,199,341 


1,540,500 


2,090,341 


1,699,341 


Per Capi ta 




$149.78 


$9.80 


$33.82 


$45.96 


$12.46 


$10.70 


$9.29 


$40.63 


10,001 - 50,000 




















Municipal Expenditures 


$173,863,966 


16,295,515 


31,496,053 


55,136,523 


13,696,324 


3,586,561 


6,432,171 


47,216,819 


Number Municipalities 




(57) 


(57) 


(57) 


(57) 


(55) 


(19) 


(56) 


(54) 


Municipal Populations 




1,203,455 


1,203,455 


1,203,455 


1,203,455 


1 , 169,955 


386,868 


1,186,455 


1,159,955 


Per Capita 




$144.47 


$13.54 


$26.17 


$45.62 


$1 1.71 


$9.23 


$5.41 


5^0.71 


5,001 - 10,000 




















Municipal Expenditures 


S 


34,1 1 1,699 


3,935,809 


6,456,749 


11,921,769 


3,049,685 


166,460 


828,982 


7,752,245 


Numbet Municipalities 




(44) 


(44) 


(44) 


(44) 


(41) 


(9) 


(33) 


(35) 


Municipal Populations 




342,714 


342,714 


342,714 


342,714 


318,21 4 


75,180 


258,233 


269,434 


Per Capita 




$99.53 


$11.48 


$16.84 


$34.79 


$9.56 


$2.21 


$3.21 


$28.77 


1,000 - 5,000 




















Municipal Expenditures 


$ 


25,888,561 


3,671,590 


5,060, 133 


6,9 56,236 


925,478 


_ _ 


662,993 


C, 018,162 


Number Municipalities 




(100) 


(98) 


(98) 


(97) 


(65) 


INCON* 


(73) 


(79) 


Municipal Populations 




280,524 


278.156 


278, 156 


276,865 


199,766 


CLU5IVE 


213.937 


228,420 


Per Capita 




$92.29 


$13.20 


$18.19 


$32.35 


$4.63 




$3. Id 


$26.35 


1,000 - LESS 




















Municipal Expenditures 


$ 


3,937,099 


637,858 


944,429 


1,195,831 


53,127 


100 


1 12,024 


927,801 


Number Municipalities 




(81) 


(75) 


(58) 


(66) 


(24) 


(1) 


(49) 


(52) 


Municipal Populatians 




42,234 


40,427 


33,707 


37,002 


14,638 


850 


25,564 


27,875 


Per Capita 




$93.22 


$15.78 


$28.02 


$32.32 


$3.63 


$0.12 


$4.38 


$33.28 






DEFINITIONS OF EXPENDITURE CATEGORIES 

General Government — Administration, elections, civil service, inspections, purchasing, planning, finonce, zoning ond 
legal services. 

Public Safety - Police, fire and related services. 

Public Works — Sanitation, waste removal, streets, water,, sewer'and service. 

Parks and Recreation — Auditoriums, coliseums, swimming pools, parks, zoos, golf courses, libraries, yacht bosins and 
cemeteries. : 

Special Facilities — Airports, hospitals and port development. 

Insurance and Pensions — General insurance, policemen and fire pension funds, and employees' benefi t and retirement funds. 
Other Functions - Civil defense, publicity, debt service, transit systems and m some coses special utility activities. 
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that the monies at hancl may be allocated 
in a way tlmt will achieve desirable bal- 
ance in the overall program. 

It is readily apparent from the his- 
tory of legislation establishing the state 
Land Acquisition Trust Fund and the 
federal Land and Water Conservation 
Fund that both of these funds were in- 
tended to be used primarily for land ac- 
quisition purposes. Even their names 
themselves are appropriately indicative 
of this intent. It is also apparent from re- 
cent experience that land acquisition fi- 
nancial aid forthcoming from other 
sources is extremely limited. 

Yet a total outdoor recreation pro- 
gram bejond the planning stage must 
consist f<f (a) land acquisition, (b) de- 
velopment and (c) management and opera- 
tion. With these facts in mind, the fol- 
lowing general funding policy is proposed 
for guidance of the state program: 

For land acquisition — 

Most of the state Land Acquisition 
Trust Fund 

All of the state’s share of the fed- 
eral Land and Water Conservation 
Fund apportionment. 

As much of the' local share of the 
federal Land and Water Conservation 
Fund apportionment and the counter- 
part local matching funds as may be 
indicated by the need. 

Federal Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund contingency reserve fund 
grants, as obtainable. 

Occasional direct appropriations, as 
maybe needed for supplementary ac- 
quisition or for special projects. 

Donations, as received for this pur- 
pose. 



Open space and other grants, as ob- 
tainable. 

Other trust funds usable and needed 
for this purpose. 

For development — 

Continuing direct appropriations, as 
justified by normal budgeting pro- 
cesses. 

A part of the state Land Acquisition 
Turst Fund, as needed for high pri- 
ority or exceptionally meritorious 
projects. 

As much of the local share of the 
federal Land and Water Conservation 
Fund apportionments and the coun- 
terpart local matching funds as may 
be indicated by the need. 

Donations, as received for this pur- 
pose. 

Open space and other grants , as ob- 
tainable . 

Other trust funds usable and needed 
for this purpose. 

For management and operation — 

Continuing direct appropriations, as 
justified by normal budgeting pro- 
cesses. 

Trust fund usable and needed for 
this purpose. 

Under the previously proposed poli- 
cy, the emphasis changes from govern- 
mental level to governmental level. How- 
ever, from an overall standpoint and es- 
pecially from a Level I viewpoint, well 
located land acquisition demands a pri- 
ority in Florida, with high priority de- 
velopment the next consideration. This 
policy assumes that normal development 
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needs and all management and operation 
functions will be funded by direct ap- 
propriations on a continuing basis, at 
state, federal and local levels, as ap- 
propriate. The following allocation is 
generally defensible under present utili- 
zation, although final allocation is de- 
termined by prevailing needs: 

State Land Acquisition Trust Fund 

Land acquisition 70% 

Development 30% 

Federal Land and Water Conservation 

Fund 

Land acquisition 

State share 100% 

Local share 50% 



Development 

State share 0% 

Local share 50% 



Since Florida makes one-half of its 
Land and Water Conservation Fund mon- 
ies available to local units of govern- 
ment, the above policy will average out 
overall, taking both state and local uses 
into account, 75 percent being spent for 
acquisition and 25 percent for develop- 
ment. Obviously these percentages vary 
greatly from situation to situation since 
the overall program is directly respon* 
sive to the needs of the people. They are 
meant as a state- wide average but by no 
means is constant. 



PROPOSED CAPITAL OUTLAY PROGRAMS 



It has been repeatedly emphasized 
throughout this report that an adequate 
outdoor recreation system - that is, a 
balanced framework of outdoor recrea- 
tional areas and facilities - is funda- 
mental to a resource-based outdoor rec- 
reation program. For this reason the log- 
ical starting point for program implemen- 
tation is the provision of sufficient out- 
door recreational areas and facilities to 
make up any deficiencies in the existing 
system. 

Together, land acquisition and de- 
velopment constitute the capital outlay 
needs of the outdoor recreation program, 
and each category is of prime importance 
in making outdoor recreational oppor- 
tunity ultimately available to the public. 
In Chapter IX, the needs for additional 
outdoor recreation resources and facili- 
ties were set forth in specific quantita- 



tive terms, by major types and by re- 
gional location within the state. To meet 
these needs in the most effective manner 
possible, it is important that an appropri- 
ate implementation schedule be set up 
for both land acquisition and development 
activity, taking into consideration the 
relative priorities identified and the fi- 
nancial capabilities available. Because 
land acquisition and development are af- 
fected by somewhat different factors, the 
two are discussed separately below. 

Land Acquisition 

More basic even than development, 
land acquisition must be regarded as the 
most essential function of outdoor rec- 
reation programming efforts - hence the 
heavy emphasis it has received through- 
out this plan. How the lands are ac- 
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quired — whether by purchase, donation, 
lease, easement or otherwise — is largely 
immaterial so long as they are appropri- 
ately situated and capable of providing 
the requisite forms of outdoor recrea- 
tional opportunity. The only reasonably 
certain means of acquiring suitable lands 
when and where they are needed, of 
course, is through outright purchase. As 
a practical matter, however, the needs 
for some activities are such that they 
cannot feasibly be met through purchase 
alone. The acquisition program proposed 
herein contemplates that every effort will 
be made first to provide the indicated 
outdoor recreational opportunity through 
means other than purchase of new lands, 
and that outright purchase will be used 
to acquire only those lands required to 
round out and provide long-term stability 
to the program. 

As it is patently evident that avail- 
able funds will not be adequate for the 
total land acquisition program, selec- 
tivity is essential. To guide this selec- 
tion in types and location of lands to be 
acquired, the following factors are con- 
sidered; 

Absolute need. Absolute need is 
the total of land resources actually 
needed to supplement existing resources 
to completely satisfy outdoor recreation 
demand. It is the basic starting point for 
outdoor recreation programming efforts. 
Given sufficient funds, absolute need 
should be met fully and as rapidly as 
possible. 

Relative need. Relative need in- 
dicates the priority for acquisition. In a 
regional analysis, absolute need and rel- 
ative need patterns may or may not coin- 
cide. If sufficient funds are not available 
to meet the absolute need, a priority 
should be followed to satisfy the relative 



need uniformly among all the regions of 
the state. 

Availability of resources. Unfor- 
tunately, suitable land resources are not 
always available when and where either 
absolute or relative need would indicate 
they be acquired. In such cases a choice 
must be made between accepting re- 
sources of lower quality or seeking the 
desired resources at more distant loca- 
tions In Florida, the following procedure 
is used as a guide: 

(a) Combine land resource needs 
so that the smallest number of 
optimum size areas can be ac- 
quired. 

(b) Seek first to acquire major 
general outdoor recreational 
areas of suitable quality in the 
indicated region and as close 
to municipalities of greatest 
need within the region. 

(c) Failing in (b), seek next to 
provide equivalent outdoor rec- 
reational opportunity through 
acquisition of a larger number 
of intermediate or even minor 
general outdoor recreational a- 
reas as close to, if not in, mu- 
nicipalities of greatest need 
within the region. 

(d) Failing in (c), repeat steps (b) 
and (c) in adjacent regions, 
seeking locations that would 
best serve the deficient re- 
gion. (For practical purposes, 
an area lying in one region but 
contiguous to another may be 
considered as being accessi- 
ble to both regions.) 

Relative costs. Closely related to 
the availability of resources is the rela- 
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live cost of resources. The economics of 
real estate is such that the price of land 
will fluctuate with the demand for land. 
Because there is considerable flexibility 
in locating outdoor recreational areas, it 
may serve the interest of good economy 
to seek comparable lands further removed 
from the more active real estate markets 
if they are equally accessible to the pub- 
lic which will be served. 

Exceptional resources. Program- 
ming land acquisition purely in accord- 
ance with statistically computed needs 
involves the risk of ignoring resources 
of exceptional quality that cannot be jus- 
tified on the basis of current demand. 
For this reason, statistical indicators 
should be tempered with a healthy degree 
of sound empirical judgment. It may be in 
the best interest of the people in the 
long run to occasionally program acquisi- 
tion of certain remote resources of su- 
perb quality ahead of mediocre resources 
remaining in areas of heavier demand. 

Alternate acquisition means. It 
can be expected that possibilities for re- 
ceiving donations or negotiating leases 
or easements will be greater for some 
types of land and in certain areas. The 
probability of meeting a part of the need 
through such means should be considered 
in scheduling purchase efforts. 

Local acceptance. The acquisition 
of large areas of land for public: outdoor 
recreation is not always regarded with 
enthusiasm by local residents and land 
owners, and in some instances may be 
openly resisted. While this factor is of 
greater concern in the selection of spe- 
cific sites than in allocating purchase 
efforts among regions, it nevertheless 
argues against scheduling too much ac- 
quisition too rapidly in certain areas un- 



til public understanding and appreciation 
can be established. 

It is not the intent or purpose of this 
plan to identify actual sites proposed for 
acquisition. Because of the unpredict- 
able and uncontrollable factors involved 
which would likely render futile all pre- 
mature site selection efforts, this step 
should be deferred until the point when 
at least exploratory purchase negotia- 
tions can be undertaken. 

The obvious problems of cost esca- 
lation and the changing needs of the pub- 
lic prohibit specific long-range site se- 
lection. As a practical matter, acquisi- 
tion is based upoa many current factors. 
The planning that goes into a new ac- 
quisition project is refined to the point 
of identifying regional needs by activity, 
and grouping these needs into a single 
unit. The parcel of land acquired can 
then be utilized to its highest and best 
use from an outdoor recreation stand- 
point. Every effort is made to insure that 
the basic planning done in support of a 
particular acquisition is both current and 
valid. 

Table 12.7 on page 295 sets forth 
the needs and cost for land acquisi- 
tion and primary development for Level 1 
and Level 11, by region and cost. These 
needs represent the overall goals that 
will hopefully be met by 1975. Since the 
State has limited control over federal and 
local government planning, these goals 
are merely suggested and encouraged for 
these levels of government. 

Primary Development 

Appropriate development of the ac- 
quired lands is essential to the ultimate 
provision of outdoor recreational oppor- 
tunity. For this reascxi, development 
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Table 12.7 (Continued) 

SUMMARY OF 1975 ACQUISITION AND DEVELOPMENT GOALS 
FOR LEVELS I AND II, WITH COST ESTIMATES (in Thousands), BY REGION 
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must also bo schoclulod as a basic part 
of tho capital outlay program. Develop- 
ment, however, is not a simple, well de- 
fined concept as is land acquisition. The 
term and process of development cover a 
vast range of possible improvements - 
from the very crude to the very sophisti- 
cated — all designed to make the land 
better usable for outdoor recreational 
purposes. 

As used here, development applies 
to the provision of primary facilities 
only — those facilities which are essen- 
tial for the reasonable use of a site for 
the desired purpose. Primary facilities 
include boat ramps for access to water, 
campsites, picnic sites, trails, fishing 
piers and the like. Exterior and interior 
access roads are basic supporting facili- 
ties, but are not considered here. It is 
assumed that exterior access roads will 
be provided through the primary and sec- 
ondary state road programs and that in- 
terior access roads cannot be quantified 
until actual sites are proposed and site 
plans are prepared. Museums and inter- 
pretive measures are also excluded for 
this latter reason. Other supporting and 
secondary facilities — such as restrooms, 
directional signs, sales facilities, and 
an infinite variety of others — are to in- 
definite to plan for effectively, and it is 
assumed that they can be provided gen- 
erally as needed through normal budget- 
ing processes. 

All things considered, development 
of primary outdoor recreation facilities is 
far less problematical than land acquisi- 
tion. Development presupposes the avail- 
ability of developable land, and the only 
urgency involved is that created by the 
outdoor recreation demand itself. In the 
final analysis, if the land acquisition 
program is performing satisfactorily, de- 
velopment programming is purely a func- 



tion of available funds. Although the em- 
phasis of program financing must gener- 
ally be placed on land acquisition, still 
an appropriate share of the funds avail- 
able should be invested in primary de- 
velopment in order to return benefits of 
public use at the earliest practical time. 

Chapter IX has identified the quan- 
titative needs for primary outdoor recrea- 
tional facilities of the following types: 

Water access facilities 
Saltwater 
Freshwater 

Campsites 

Picnic sites 

Hiking trails 

Swimming sites 

To provide a better understanding of 
what each type involves, a brief descrip- 
tion follows. 



Water access lacilities. A typical 
water access facility will consist of a 
concrete boat launching ramp and a park- 
ing area for an appropriate number of 
cars and boat trailers. While a distinc- 
tion is made between saltwater and 
freshwater facilities, this pertains main- 
ly to the site location instead of the fa- 
cility itself. Differences in construction 
design and materials are generally ne- 
cessary, but the basic capability for 
launching boats is identical. Although 
the planning module is based on a single 
ramp, there will be frequent cases where 
multiple ramps can be justified at one 
site, depending on the existing use pres- 
sure, outdoor recreational potential of 
the water body concerned and on the an- 
ticipated demand. 
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Campsites. A campsite is the des- 
ignated, improved site for one camping 
unit — whether it be for tent, trailer or 
some less formal means of camping. The 
site will generally contain a spur off the 
interior access road, picnic table, grill, 
garbage can, water faucet and electricity 
hook-up. The cost of the modular camp- 
site will also include a pro rata share of 
a central restroom and bath facility. 

Picnic sites. A picnic site is the 
designated, improved site for one pic- 
nicking unit. It consists of a picnic 
table, grill and garbage can. The cost 
also includes a pro rata share of a cen- 
tral restroom facility. 

Hiking trails. A trail for hiking 
consists of a cleared pathway along a 
selected route, appropriately marked with 
directional and interpretive devices. It 
will provide improved access across 
streams and through hammocks, and other 
terrain features that are not readily 



traversable under ordinary 
stances. 

Freshwater swimming sites. A 
freshwater swimming site may be de- 
veloped on a lake, river, spring, or other 
body of natural or semi-natural fresh 
water where conditions of health, safety 
and convenience permit. The typical site 
will consist of a suitable water area with 
improved access from the shore and im- 
proved water bottom where needed. It 
will provide at least minimum sanitary 
and dressing facilities to accommodate 
the optimum use capacity, as well as 
diving boards, platforms and similar such 
structures which will materially enhance 
the usability of the site. 

The cost for certain types of de- 
velopment will vary from region to region 
within the state, but not nearly so much 
as will the costs for land acquisition. 
For planning purposes, an average cost 
for a typical development module has 
been assumed for each region. 



ALLOCATION OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR MEETING NEEDS 



It is not enough to simply inventory 
recreation resources and facilities, sur- 
vey demand and project needs. An action 
program for meeting these needs must be 
developed and each agency, level of gov- 
ernment or other supplier must have spe- 
cific responsibilities and proper direc- 
tion if the needs for outdoor recreation 
are ever to be properly met. 

Each of the five levels of supply 
has been assigned the responsibility of 
meeting a percentage of the outdoor rec- 
reation need. These responsibilities, il- 
lustrated in Table 12.8 on page 299, 
are based upon such factors as the logi- 
cal suitability of a particular supplier, 
history of experience, ability, inventory, 
legal responsibilities and the traditional 



willingness of a supplier to meet certain 
outdoor recreation needs. 

For the purpose of a more detailed 
analysis, the Level I responsibilities 
have been broken into federal and state 
in Table 12.9 on page 300- This same 
table divides the state responsibilities 
for meeting outdoor recreation need by a- 
gency. This assignment of responsibility 
by agency is necessary to more clearly 
delineate agency responsibilities at the 
lowest budget entity, for financial plan- 
ning purposes. Definite acquisition and 
development programs can be planned and 
evaluated through the state’s Planning- 
Programming-Budgeting System, and 
thereby receive closer scrutiny and bet- 
ter overall coordination. 
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PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL OUTDOOR RECREATION DEMAND 
ASSIGNED TO MAJOR LEVEL OF SUPPLY - BY ACTIVITY 


Levels of Responsibility 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


V 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Beach Activities 


40 


40 


20 


0 


0 


Bicycling - Trails 


10 


85 


5 


0 


0 


Camping - Designated Sites 


30 


10 


55 


0 


5 


Primitive Sites 


50 


0 


0 


45 


5 


Fishing ond Boating in F.W. 












Boat Access 


40 


20 


40 


0 


0 


Shoreline 


30 


5 


5 


60 


0 


Surface Area 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Fishing and Boating in S.W. 












Boat Access 


25 


25 


50 


0 


0 


Shoreline 


50 


25 


25 


0 


0 


Habitat 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Hiking - Trails 


50 


10 


5 


30 


5 


Horseback Riding -- Trails 


30 


5 


40 


20 


5 


Hunting 


60 


0 


5 


35 


0 


Natural Scenery Appreciation 


50 


10 


10 


25 


5 


Nature Study — Trails 


50 


10 


10 


25 


5 


Picnicking 


40 


20 


30 


5 


5 


Surfing 


40 


40 


20 


0 


0 


Swimming - Freshwater 


40 


15 


30 


10 


5 


Saltwater 


40 


40 


20 


0 


0 


Visiting Historical Sites 


80 


10 


10 


0 


0 


Water Skiing 


30 


30 


40 


0 


0 


Water Surface 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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Table 12.9(A) 



PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL OUTDOOR RECREATION NEEDS 
ASSIGNED TO COMPONENTS OF LEVEL I IN REGIONS I, 11,111 AND IV 



Recreational Activities 


Percentage of 
Responsibility 


Div. c/ 
Rec. & 


Div. 

of 


Game & 
Freshwater 


Dept, of 
Trans- 


Dept. 

of 


Federal 


State 


Parks 


Forestry 


Fish Comm. 


portation 


State 


Beach activities 




100 


100 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Boating 












30 




Freshwater boat access 


20 


80 


20 


5 


45 


— 


Saltwater boat access 


20 


80 


10 


— 


— 


90 


— 


Camping 
















Designated 


30 


70 


85 


15 


- 


— 


— 


Primitive 


75 


25 


15 


70 


15 


— 


— 


Hiking 


50 


50 


20 


50 


30 


- 


t 


Picnicking 


40 


60 


60 


20 


- 


20 


{ 

_ 1 


Swimming 
















Freshwater sites 


20 


80 


80 


20 


— 


— 




Visiting historical sites 


25 


75 


95 


- 


- 


- 


5 


*Hunting 


5 


95 


— 


— 


100 







*These percentages refer to management of hunting areas only, not land ownership which is often supplied by other ogenci* 
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Table 12.9(B) 

PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL OUTDOOR RECREATION NEEDS 
ASSIGNED TO COMPONENTS OF LEVEL I IN REGIONS V AND VII 



Recreational 
Act ivities 


Percentage of 
Responsibility 


Div. of 
Rec. & 


Div. 

of 


Gome & 
Freshwater 


Dept, of 
Trans. 


Dept. 

of 


S.W. Florida 
Water Mon. 


Federal 


State 


Porks 


Forestry 


Fish Comm. 


portotion 


State 


District 


Beach acti vities 

Boating 

Freshwater 


- 


100 


100 


- 


j - 


- 


- 


- 


boot access 
Saltwater 


20 


80 


10 


5 


45 


30 


— 


10 


boot access 


20 


80 


10 


- 


- 


90 


- 


-- 


Camping 
















10 


Designated 


30 


70 


75 


15 


- 


- 


- 


Primitive 


75 


25 


15 


70 


15 


- 


- 


- 


Hiking 


50 


50 


20 


50 


30 


- 


- 


- 


Picnicking 


40 


60 


60 


20 




15 


- 


5 


Swimming 


















Freshwater sites 


20 


80 


80 


20 




- 


- 


— 


Visiting historical 


















sites 


25 


75 


95 


- 


- 


— 


5 


— 


* Hunting 


5 


95 


- 


— 


100 


— 


— 


— 



*These percentages refer to monogement of hunting oreos only, not lond ownership which is often supplied by other ogencies. 
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Table 12.9(Q 
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PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL OUTDOOR RECREATION NEEDS 
ASSIGNED TO COMPONENTS OF LEVEL I IN REGIONS VI, VIII, IX AND X 



Recreational 

Activities 


Percentage of 
Responsibility 


Div. of 
Rec. & 


Div. 

of 


Game & 
Freshwater 


Dept, of 
Trans. 


Dept. 

of 


Central & 
South. Floo' 


Federol 


State 


Parks 


Forestry 


”ish Comm. 


portation 


State 


Zontrol Disv 


Beach activities 




100 


100 


. 






_ 




Boating 

Freshwater 


















boat access 


20 


80 


10 


5 


45 


30 




10 1 


Saltwater 


















boat access 


20 


80 


10 


- 


- 


90 


■ - 


- i 


Camping 

Designated 


30 


70 


75 


15 








10 j 


Primitive 


75 


25 


15 


70 


15 


- 




i 


Hiking 


50 


50 


20 


50 


30 


- 




- ! 


Picnicking 


40 


60 


60 


20 


- 


15 


- , 


5 ! 


Swimming 
Freshwater sites 


20 


80 


80 


20 


— 





— 


( 

: 


Visiting historical 
sites 


25 


75 


95 









5 


— e 

r. 


^ Hunting 


5 


95 


- 




100 


- 







*These percentages refer to management of hunting areas only, not land ownership which is often supplied by other ogenc 
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A number of factors have been con- 
sidered in making assignments of re- 
sponsibility at the Department and Di- 
vision level, but the most important of 
these are the percentage of current sup- 
ply, the legal responsibilities of the 
agency, and agencies’ inherent program 
compatibility and the agencies’ overall 
capability to provide the required ser- 
vices. This breakdown of responsibili- 
ties to the agency level has been accom- 
plished for the first time in Florida. 

These percentage assignments of re- 
sponsibility have been approved by the 
inter-agency Outdoor Recreation Advi- 
sory Committee. 

Scheduling Implementation Efforts 

Subsequent to the allocation of re- 
sponsibility for meeting outdoor recrea- 
tion demand, the State assumes the pri- 

SEMMARIZED PROGRAM 

It goes without saying that the goal 
of each level having responsibility for 
meeting a portion of the overall recrea- 
tional need is to meet al\ assigned needs, 
so that acquisition of recreational lands 
and development of sites and facilities, 
can keep abreast of the expanding needs 
of the public. 

By way of summarizing the Level I 
action program for the period 1970 through 
1975, each goal is briefly set forth be- 
low. 

• Acquire 9.25 miles of beach front- 
age at an estimated cost of 
$15,074,000. 

• Develop 536 freshwater boat ac- 
cess sites at an estimated cost of 
$4,464,000. 



mary role of encouraging, assisting and 
coordinating the various efforts under- 
taken at all levels to implement the total 
program. The State, in handling its share 
of the responsibility assigned to Level I, 
must schedule orderly implementation of 
those programs under its direct control. 
In order to further clarify agency respon- 
sibility, Table 12.10 reduces the per- 
centages of responsibility to resources 
and facilities needed per agency, by 
region, in order to meet the heeds 
through 1975. 

Table 12.11 presents the estimated 
cost of providing the needed resources 
and facilities. While these figures are 
estimates, they nevertheless are quite 
realistic and based on sound principles. 
They should be reviewed annually by the 
appropriate agencies in light of existing 
economic conditions in order that appro- 
priate budgeting can be considered to 
satisfy the needs through 1975. 

GOALS, 1970-1975 

• Develop 575 saltwater boat ac- 
cess sites at an estimated cost of 
$ 16,473,000. 

• Develop 15,637 designated camp- 
sites at an estimated cost of 
$15,637,000. 

• Acquire 1,387 acres of camping 
area for an estimated cost of 
$ 3 , 122 , 000 . 

• Develop 388 miles of hiking trails 
at an estimated cost of $777,000. 

• Develop 12,758 picnic sites at an 
estimated cost of $639,000. 

• Acquire 1,047 acres of land for 
picnicking at an estimated cost of 
$479,000. 
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• Acquire and develop 152 fresh- 
water swimming sites at an esti- 
mated cost of $9,4.14,000. 

• Acquire and develop 62 historic 
sites at an estimated cost of 
$4,200,000 and place these into a 
system of historic sites . 

• Make 1,703,000 acres of land a- 
vailable to the public for seasonal 
hunting at an estimated cost of 
$125,000 to $175,000 for limited 
rights. 

• Continue to evaluate prime aqua- 
tic areas fo'possible inclusion in 
the aquatic preserves system. 

• Establish a state-wide wilderness 
preserves system. 

• Establish a state-wide system of 
recreational waterways. 

• Continue to evaluate prime canoe- 
ing rivers for possible inclusion 
in the state system of canoe 
trails. 

• Establish a state-wide wild and 
scenic rivers system. 

• Open up to the public all recrea- 
tionally suitable water bodies in 
the state through installation of 
appropriate access facilities. 

• Establish, primarily through the 
use of existing routes and facili- 
ties, a system of bikeways and 
hiking trails. 

• Continue efforts to establish a 
workable “landowner relations 
board” to assist in coordinating 
recreational uses of privately- 
owned lands. 

• Provide broader and more diversi- 
fied technical and financial as- 



sistance to local governments and 
private enterprise for the creation 
of public outdoor recreational op- 
portunities at lower levels. 

-• Continue to work through the Out- 
door Recreation Advisory Commit- 
tee of project funding and inter- 
agency coordination necessary in 
all areas with the possibility of 
broadening the committee member- 
ship to include the newly created 
environmental agencies. 

• Continue to improve the in-house 
planning capabilities of the Di- 
vision of Recreation and Parks 
and carry out a truly comprehen- 
sive continuing planning effort. 

Accomplishment of the objectives 
and goals above, which are brief sum- 
maries of broader and more comprehen- 
sive goals disucssed throughout the 
plan, would greatly improve the existing 
situation by providing much-needed bal- 
ance and depth to the overall recreation 
program. 

Areas for Legislative Consideration 

Practically all of the action program 
outlined in this chapter can be carried 
out within the framework of existing 
state law, disregarding the probable ex- 
ception of inadequate revenue sources. 
Chapters 375 and 592, Florida Statutes, 
provide an excellent legal basis for a 
state outdoor recreation program of al- 
most unlimited scope, and the functional 
capabilities of the several state agen- 
cies operating in the fieldof outdoor rec- 
reation are certainly adequate for the 
most, part. Still, there are a number of 
subject areas in which great improvement 
might be wrought by appropriate changes 
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in the law, resulting in faster and more 
efficient accomplishment of the desired 
program goals. These areas art' herewith 
commended to the Florida Legislature for 
consideration and such action as may be 
indicated. 

Eminent domain power. The lack 
of eminent domain power has been a con- 
siderable handicap to the state’s outdoor 
recreation land acquisition program in 
the past. The Federal Government, and 
even counties and municipalities, pres- 
ently have authority to condemn private 
land for outdoor recreation purposes. 
Certainly eminent domain power should 
not be used wholesale and without proper 
discrimination, but having it available 
for use in justifiable cases would make 
it infinitely easier to plan and carry out 
land acquisition efforts in an orderly and 
business-like manner. If general, un- 
limited eminent domain powers are con- 
sidered inappropriate for outdoor recrea- 
tional purposes, there are any number of 
ways to provide controls and safeguards 
against flagrant and ill-advised use. It is 
proposed that the Florida Legislature 
give serious consideration to amending 
Chapter 375, Florida Statutes, to incor- 
porate appropriate eminent domain power 



for acquisition of outdoor recreation 
land. 

Tax Concessions 
For Cooperating Landowners 

Some difficulty has been experi- 
enced to date in encouraging private 
landowners to make available their lands 
for public outdoor recreation through 
leases, easements and similar arrange- 
ments because of the lack of any kind of 
tangible benefit. Similarly, many urban 
properties with historic significance or 
open space or other outdoor recreational 
value might be retained in that condition 
by their private owners for longer periods 
of time were it not for the growing pres- 
sure of local real estate taxes. To pro- 
vide private landowners in these cases 
with some inducement to maintain the ex- 
isting condition of their property, and to 
allow reasonable public use, it is pro- 
posed that the Florida Legislature con- 
sider enacting a general law which would 
permit discriminatory taxing of such 
lands by counties and municipalities. In 
this way, tax rates could be adjusted 
from zero to 100 percent to reflect the in- 
dicated degree of public benefit derived 
from the use and enjoyment of private 
lands. 
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Specialized Terms 



Absolute need — Seo “outdoor rec- 
reation need.” 

Activity — See “outdoor recreation 
activity.” 

.Activity e.\perience - A single in- 
stance of participation in a certain out- 
door recreation activity, such as a camp- 
ing experience, a fishing experience, a 
boating experience, etc. 

Approach — The particular slant or 
orientation given to the solution of a 
problem, or, more generally, the method- 
ology for conducting an outdoor recrea- 
tion study. Its importance lies in the in- 
fluence it exerts on the final result, as it 
is extremely unlikely that exactly the 
same result can be obtained by different 
approaches, except in the case of a very 
simple problem. 

Area — See “outdoor recreation 
area.” 

Area elassification - The method 
by which outdoor recreation areas are 
grouped, according to certain character- 
istics they have in common, to assist in 
planning work; most generally the group- 
ing will be on the basis of resources 
present or the activities which they will 
support. Also the grouping or category to 
which a particular area is assigned. 

Buffer area (buffer zone) — An 
area, or space, separating an outdoor rec- 



reation area from influences which would 
tend to depreciate essential recreational 
values of the outdoor recreation area; 
needed espec.’ally in cases such as wil- 
derness areas, where the values involved 
are fragile or volatile j or where the out- 
side influences are of a particularly 
harsh and incompatible nature, as in an 
urban or industrial area, or along a busy 
highway. 

Combined demand - See “outdoor 
recreation demand.” 

Comprehensive — That quality 
which, when pertaining to a study, plan 
or program, insures thorough considera- 
tion for all pertinent aspects and the re- 
flection of such in the result. 

Design demand - See “outdoor 
recreation demand.” 

Designated-site camping - Partici- 
pation in camping involving the use of 
sites specifically set aside for this pur- 
pose. Similar to “prepared-site”, in 
which the sites have been especially im- 
proved to facilitate the activity. 

Development — The act of physi- 
cally improving an area, site or resource 
to increase its ability to capacity to 
serve outdoor recreation purposes. Also 
a representative result of such improve- 
ment. Development usually implies im- 
provement by degrees. It pertains primar- 



ily to Lho pro(;oPt< of oponini? up, land- 
scaping, ofocling struclufos and facili- 
ties, etc. It is a more comprulionsivo term 
than “improvomoiit” (which see). 

tl.\lensive use — ('As contrasted 
with “intensive use.”) Use of an outdoor 
recreation area for outdoor recreation ac- 
tivities which require a relatively high 
“land/man” ratio, or amount of resource 
per user served; e.g. hunting, wilderness 
camping, etc. 

Improvement - Any artificial alter- 
ation of an outdoor recreation area or re- 
source to facilitate its use for outdoor 
recreation purposes. Also the act of so 
altering. An improvement refers to some- 
thing more specific and self-contained 
than “development” (which see), which 
is a more general and comprehensive 
term. 

Increasing (changing) per capita use 
factor - A numerical factor computed 
for any given year which attempts to re- 
flect the effect of increasing (changing) 
conditions of leisure time, mobility and 
disposable income on outdoor recreation 
demand as of that time. This factor is 
applied to a participation rate computed 
for a base year to derive the adjusted 
participation rate for the target year in 
question. 

Intensive use (As contrasted with 
“extensive use.”) — Use of an outdoor 
recreation area for outdoor recreation ac- 
tivities whic:h require a relatively low 
“land/man” ratio, or amount of resource 
per user sevod: e.g. swimming, picnick- 
ing, sightseeing, etc. 

I>aiul acquisition — ''Obtaining land 
and related resources for public outdoor 
recreation by various moan.s. 

Land purchase — The acquisition 
of land and rcl-nted resourco.s in which 



title to the property is obtained by trans- 
action involving payment to the grantor. 

Level of supply — A broad area of 
responsibility for supplying public out- 
door recreation, distinguished on the ba- 
sis of both the nature of the supplier and 
the nature of the outdoor recreation sup- 
plied. Five levels of supply have been 
defined: 

Level 1 - Direct state and federal 
government programs. 

Level 11 - Local government pro- 
grams. 

Level 111 — Private commercial en- 
terprise. 

Level IV - Open private lands not 
commercially operated. 

Level V — Quasi-public organiza- 
tions (churches. Boy Scouts of 
America, YMCA, etc.) 

Long-range - Pertaining to plan- 
ning, programming, budgeting and similar 
activities which are scheduled over a 
long period of time or for some distant 
future date usually more than five years. 

Low-density — (As contrasted with 
“high-density”) The character of an out- 
door recreation area which is only exten- 
sively used, that is, by relatively few 
people at any one time in terms of the 
space required; e.g, wildlife preserves, 
wilderness areas, etc. 

Management area — An area de- 
voted to specialized management for 
either game (game management area) or 
sport fish (fishery management area), and 
declared to be such by the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

Outdoor recreation — The pursuit 
of leisure-time activities which require 
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an outdoor setting. See “resource-based” 
and “user-oriented.” 

Outdoor recreation activity — A 
specific, individual type of outdoor rec- 
reation. Activities are divided into two 
categories: active activities are those 
which involve some direct and special- 
ized physical manipulation by the partic- 
ipant such as swimming, hiking, boating, 
etc.; passive activities are those which 
are more mental than physical, such as 
site-seeing, nature study, scenic appre- 
ciation, etc. 

Outdoor recreation area — Gener- 
ally, any expanse of real estate, of no 
particular size, used for outdoor recrea- 
tion. Used in the plural itis all-inclusive, 
although in specific usage it would be 
contrasted with an “outdoor recreation 
site” (which see) by being larger and 
broader in purpose. 

Outdoor recreation demand - The 
quantity of outdoor recreation necessary 
to satisfy all prospective participants 
during any given time period. Demand is 
not strictly a matter of design, but rather 
of design tempered by such limiting fac- 
tors as opportunity, awareness, financial 
ability, physical ability and competing 
uses of available time. 

Combined demand - The sum of 
resident and tourist demand. 

Design demand - The level of 
demand, or the portion of peak-day 
demand, selected as the basis for 
designing an outdoor recreation sys- 
tem. 

Peak-day demand - The great- 
est amount of outdoor recreation de- 
mand exerted on any single day of 
the year — also expressed for indi- 
vidual outdoor recreation activities. 



Total demand - The sum of the 
demand for all separate types of out- 
door recreation. While expressed in 
user-occasions, only qualified use 
should be made of the figures be- 
cause of some incompatibility among 
certain of its components. 

Outdoor recreation facilities — 
Those improvements or artificially in- 
stalled accessories which facilitate the 
use of an area or a resource for outdoor 
recreation. Facilities are divided into 
two categories: primary facilities are 
those that are essential or extremely de- 
sirable for conducting a particular out- 
door recreation activity, such as launch- 
ing ramps for boating, trails for cycling, 
roads for access to areas, etc.; secon- 
dary facilities are those that are desir- 
able as a further enhancement of the rec- 
reational experience but are still dis- 
pensable, such as outdoor grills for pic- 
nicking and camping, docks for boating, 
etc. 

4 

Outdoor recreation inventory — The 
sum of outdoor recreation areas, re- 
sources and facilities making up a com- 
plete outdoor recreation system. Also, 
the process of assembling and cataloging 
information on such a system. 

Outdoor recreation need — The a- 
mount by which outdoor recreation de- 
mand exceeds available outdoor recrea- 
tion supply in a given area. Used in the 
plural “needs” usually refers to the ac- 
tual resources and facilities which com- 
prise “need”. 

Absolute need - Need expressed 
as the actual amount of additional 
resources and facilities necessary 
to meet the total demand in a given 
area. 

Relative need — Need expressed 
as a relationship among several corn- 
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parable areas — how the several 
areas compare with each other in 
terms of their relative ability to pro- 
vide outdoor recreational opportuni- 
ties. 

Outdoor recreation opportunity - 
The availability of a preferred type of 
outdoor recreation to a potential user or 
participant. Used in a collective sense it 
refers to the total amount of potential 
outdoor recreation available at any given 
time. See “outdoor recreation supply.” 

Outdoor recreation participant - A 
person who takes part in any outdoor rec- 
reation activity. 

Outdoor recreation plan — An over- 
all design for the provision of balanced 
outdoor recreation opportunity to the po- 
tential users. 

Outdoor recreation planning local- 
ity — A planning area, smaller than a 
region, centering around a population nu- 
cleus or other special feature; quite often 
a single county. 

Outdoor recreation planning region - 
A planning area consisting of a group of 
counties having certain common charac- 
teristics, designed to be a self-contained 
unit of a state-wide outdoor recreation 
program. 

Outdoor recreation program - An 
ongoing series of related and coordinated 
efforts all designed to further a common 
outdoor recreation purpose. 

Outdoor recreation project - A spe- 
cific element of an outdoor recreation 
program, which, in addition to having a 
clear-cut identity, has been planned to 
the point of definite implementation. 

Outdoor rcereution proposal - A 
suggested project; an idea for a program 



element which has not been thought out 
in detail nor its validity established. 

Outdoor recreation i'C(|uiremeuts — 
The total amount of actual resources and 
facilities necessary to supply a speci- 
fied amount of outdoor recreation demand 
at a given time. 

Outdoor recreation re.source ele- 
ment - One of a number of representa- 
tive classes of specific components of 
the physical environment which figure 
directly in the support of certain resource- 
based outdoor recreation activities -e.g. 
water area, beach, natural scenery, etc. 

Outdoor recreation resource profile— 
A detailed analysis of the resources con- 
tained within an individual outdoor rec- 
reation area, expressed in a way to fa- 
cilitate a determination of the ability 
and capacity of the area to support out- 
door recreation. 

Outdoor recreation resources — 
Those natural resources used for the 
support of outdoor recreation, such as 
land, water, wildlife, natural scenery, 
etc. A special case id made where his- 
torical and archaeological remains are 
concerned. Although not natural re- 
sources, they are included because of 
their limited, non-ronewablo character. 

Outdoor recreation site ~ .An out- 
door recreation area of very small size, 
and of limited purpose; e.g. boat access 
site, archaeological site, etc. See “out- 
door recreation area.” 

Outdoor recreation supply - The 
total amount of potential outdoor recrea- 
tion afforded at any gi\en time by an 
outdoor recreation .system. 

Outdoor recreation system - A pur- 
poseful assemblage of physical units or 
olomonts made up of recreation areas, re- 
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sources and facilities designed to meet 
the requirements of a given segment of 
the public. 

Outdoor recreation use - The in- 
volvement of outdoor recreation areas, 
resources or facilities in the purpose for 
which they were intended. 

Outdoor recreation user - One who 
uses outdoor recreation areas, resources 
or facilities. 

Park — A specialized type of out- 
door recreation area where natural and 
scenic qualities are at a premium, and 
passive rather than active outdoor rec- 
reation activities predominate. 

Participant activities — Those out- 
door recreation activities which involve 
direct participation, either active (as in 
the case of swimming) or passive (as in 
the case of nature study), by the individ- 
ual. See “spectator” activities. 

Participation rate - The rate at 
which a person participates in a particu- 
lar outdoor recreation activity, expressed 
in times per year. 

Peak-day demand — See “outdoor 
recreation demand.” 

Prepared-site camping - (picnick- 
ing) - Participation in camping (pic- 
nicking) involving the use of sites spe- 
cifically prepared or improved for that 
purpose. Usually the same as designated- 
sito, except that this may or may not in- 
volve improvements. 

Preserve — An area set aside spe- 
cifically for the protection and safekeep- 
ing of certain values within the area, 
such as game, wildlife, forest, etc. Pre- 
serves may or may not be outdoor recrea- 
tion areas, depending on the use allowed 
therein. 



Primitive camping - Camping ac- 
tivity undertaken without the benefit of 
facilities or improvements, regardless of 
location. 

Priority (acquisition, development, 
etc.) - The ranking or order of prece- 
dence assigned to each project or under- 
taking to establish its place with respect 
to all others under consideration at any 
given time. 

Projection — An extrapolation or 
'extension of known data to derive com- 
parable working data for selected target 
dates. 

Recreation — The infinite variety 
of activities which people elect to oc- 
cupy their leisure time and satisfy their 
need for diversion. 

Refuge — A limited purpose pre- 
serve; usually a wildlife refuge. 

Relative need — See “outdoor rec- 
reation need.” 

Remote area — An area sufficiently 
removed from human activity to minimize 
the impact on natural conditions — com- 
monly equal to “primitive” or “wild” 
area. For planning purposes, this is arbi- 
trarily assumed to be a distance of at 
least five miles from any paved road. 

Resource areas — Areas containing 
outdoor recreation resources which have 
not been developed or put to outdoor rec- 
reational use. 

Resource-based outdoor recreation - 
Outdoor recreation of types dependent on 
certain specific outdoor recreation re- 
sources, such as boating on water, hunt- 
ing for game, etc., contrasted with “user- 
oriented” outdoor recreation. 

Resource (facility) needs — The a- 
mount of outdoor recreational resources 
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(facilities) which must bo provided from 
some source to make up the difference 
between the existing inventory and the 
overall resource (facility) requirements 
(which see). 

Ilosource (facility) requireiiieiils - 
The total amount of outdoor recreation 
resources (facilities) necessary to ac- 
commodate the total outdoor recreation 
demand at any given time. 

Ilesource type - A class of outdoor 
recreation resources which can be spe- 
cifically identified, such ns a fresh water 
lake, an ocean beach, a hardwood forest, 
etc. 

Schedule - An overall time plan 
for implementation, indicating the dates 
by which certain projects or actions are 
to bo undertaken. “Schedule” should not 
bo confused with “priority”, in that the 
first deals with a time framework and the 
second has reference to the relative order 
of two or more projects regardless of the 
time of their implementation. Priorities 
can be established at any time, but 
scheduling depends on such factors ns 
availability of funds, speed of negotia- 
tions, etc. 

Sector — .An area of responsibility 
or sphere of action, as “public” sector, 
“pri\ nte” .sector, etc. 

Service area — .An integral part of 
certain outdoor recreation areas which is 
not used directly for outdoor recreation 
but rather for service functions required 
by outdoor recreation use of the re.st of 
the area: such as administrative facili- 
ties, storage* and maintenance facilities, 
etc. Sanitary and (>ating facilities are of- 
ten integrated into the outdoor recreation 
part of the* area, and therefore are not 
always considered part of the service 
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Spectator activities - Tho.so out- i 

door recreation activities which are car- 1 

ried on primarily for the visual benefit of | 

others rather than for the direct enjoy- j 

ment of the active participants. Those | 

are essentially all user-oriented activi- 
ties,. such as stadium sports, horse races, 
etc.; except in some cases where re- 
sources are involved, such as boat 
races, outdoor dramas which utilize a 
historical or natural setting for atmos- 
phere, etc. ^ 

Stale park - Any area identified as j 

such by the Division of Recreation and | 

Parks and included in the State Park i 

System. 

Study - A detailed investigation 
and analysis and interpretation of an | 

identified problem, lending to specific 
findings. The study might vary in scope 
from the entire field of outdoor recrea- | 

tion on the one hand to minute individual 
aspects on the other. .A comprehemsive 
outdoor recreation study lays the basis 
for the outdoor recreation plan and pro- 
gram. 

I'argel dale — .A specific date or 
year used as a basis for projecting data 
or scheduling action; a date or year by 
which something is proposed or expected 
to take place. 

“Tolul" demand - See “outdoor 
recreation demand,” 

Pse-capacily - The amount of out- i 

door recreation which a given outdoor i 

recreation area, resource or facility can j 

* ^ 

actually accommodate or provide at any 
given time under existing conditions; 
measured in u.ser-occnsions. 

rse-polenlial - The optimum a- 
mount of outdoor recreation which a 
given outdoor recreation area, ro.source 
or facility could accommodate or provide 



area. 



at any given time if improved or de- 
veloped to the fullest; measured in user- 
occasions. 

Use-pressure — The amount of use 
actually being made of certain outdoor 
recreation areas, resources or facilities 
at any given time; measured in user- 
occasions. 

llse-slaiidard - A hypothetical 
measure of optimum use conditions for 
outdoor recreation resources and facili- 
ties; o.g. the number of boats per unit of 
water surface area, the number of hikers 
per unit of trail, etc. Most use-standards 
will apply to any given period of use, but 
some, as in the case of the extractive 
hunting and fishing activities, will have 
a seasonal or annual basis. Use stan- 
dards are used to translate outdoor rec- 
reation demand (expressed in user- 
occasions) into ro.sourco and facility re- 
quirements (expressed in physical units 
of measure). 

User-occusioii — One instance of 
participation in a single outdoor recrea- 
tion activity by one person. Commonly 
used as the basic unit of measure for 
outdoor recreation demand, use-pressure, 
etc. 

rser-orienled outdoor recreation — 
Outdoor recreation of tyix>s that can bo 
placed at the convenience of the user to 
lake advantage of proximity to population 
centers, .such as swimming in artificial 



pools, golf, tennis, organized sports, dtc. 
Land area for space is usually the only 
consideration dealing with the natural re- 
source base. See “resource-based” out- 
door recreation. Some typos of outdoor 
recreation may bo either “user-oriented” 
or “resource-based” depending on the 
sotting they utilize and the conjunctive 
values involved, as with the ease of 
swimming, cycling, picnicking, camping, 
etc. 

User-preference — The o.xorciso of 
choice of outdoor recreation activities by 
a potential participant. The total impact 
of user preference is the determination of 
activity distribution in outdoor recreation 
demand . 

User-satisfaction - The measure 
of the extent to which an outdoor recrea- 
tion experience satisfies the de.siros of 
the participant. .Also sometimes user- 
enjoyment. 

Wilderness - Generally, the quality 
of any remote area of appreciable size 
which remains essentially in its natural 
slate and is beyond the range of di- 
rect influences. For planning pur- 
poses, any more-or-loss natural area 
at least five miles from the nearest 
paved road. 

Wilderness camping — Primitive 
camping activity undertaken in any wild 
or wilderness area. See “primitive” and 
“prepared-site” camping. 
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Chapter 375 , Florida Statutes 
The Outdoor Recreation and Conservation Act of 1963 
as amended 

Chapter 418, Florida Stotutes 
The Playgrounds and Recreation Centers Act of 1925 
os amended in 1969 

Chapter 592, Florida Statutes 
The Recreation and Parks Act of 1949 
as amended 
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375.011 Short title. 

375.021 Divi.sioii of recreation and park.s; com- 
mittee. 

375.031 Actiiii.sition of land; board of trustees 

of the internal improvement tru.st 
fund. 

375.032 Recreation: required purpose for pur- 

chase. 

375.0-11 Land acquisition trust fund. 

375.011 Short title. — This act may be known 
and cited as the outdoor recreation and conser- 
vation act of 1903. 

History.— tl. ch. 63-36. 

375.021 Division of recreation and parks; 
committee. — 

t2) The division of recreation and parks of 
the department of natural resources is hereby 
ijiven the responsibility, authority and power to 
develoj) and execute a comprehensive ouiltipur- 
l)ose outdoor recreation and conservation plan 
for this state. The outdoor recreation and con- 
servation plan shall be kept current through 
continual reevaluation and revision. It shall be 
the responsibility of the division to supervi.se 
and to insure the beneficial management and 
use of the lands ac(|uired under the provisions 
of this act. and to allocate by lease or other- 
wise such lands to the different agencies, sub- 
divisions or municipalities of the state in order 
to accomplish the purposes of this chapter. 

*»4) For the purpo.ses of coordinating needs 
for outdoor recreation, conservation and multi- 
purpose land acquisition and obtaining profes- 
sional guidance in the most beneficial use of 
lands acquired, there is hereby esUiblished an 
Interagency Outdoor Recreation and Land Ac- 
qui.sition Advisory Committee, hereafter re- 
ferred to as the committee, whose primary duty 
it shall be to advi.se the division of recreation 
and parks as to outdoor recreation and land ac- 
quisition needs and the most efficient use of 
lands acquired. The committee shall be com- 
posed of the following persons: the Director of 
the Board of Conservation; the Director of the 
Trustees of the Internal Improvement Trust 
Fund: the Director of the Florida Development 
('ommi.ssioii : the Director of the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission; the State 
Forester; the Director of the P'lorida Board of 
I’arks and Historic Memorials and the State 
Road Commissioner. One member of the council, 
who shall be designated from time to time by 
the council, shall also serve on the committee as 
its chairman. The committee shall meet \vithin 
sixty days after this law becomes effective and 
thereafter up«»ii call of the chairman or at the 
directimi of the division. The director of the 
council shall .serve as sccretar.v of the commit- 
tee. An.v meml)er of the committee may be rep- 
re.sented at the various functions of the com- 
mittee by his duly authorized representative, 
hing contained herein shall be con.striied as 



375.0-12 Proceeds from sale of state lands; de- 
posit in land acquisition trust fund. 
375.051 Issuance of revenue bonds subject to 
constitutional authorization. 

375. OGl Construction. 

375.251 Limitation on liability of persons mak- 
ing available to public certain areas 
for recreational i)urposes without 
charge. 

limiting the powers and aiithoi'ity of the officers, 
boards, agencies and commissions represented 
on the committee. 

'(5) The division of recreation and parks may 
contract with the government of the United 
States or any agency or instrumentality thereof 
or with the .state or any county, municipality, or 
district authority, or political subdivision, or 
with any private corporation, partnership, as- 
.sociation, or person providing for or relating 
to the development of outdoor recreation or 
conservation in accomplishing the purposes of 
this act. The division may receive and accept 
from an.v federal agency, state agency. (>r other 
public body grants or loans for or in aid of the 
purposes of this act and the division may re- 
ceive and accept aid or contributions or loans 
from any other source of money, property, labor, 
or other things of value to be held. used, and 
applied only for the purpose for which such aid, 
grants, or ioans were made. Without limiting or 
modif.ving an.v of the powers and authorit.v of 
the division, but specifically as an addition there- 
to. the division is expre.ssly authorized to parti- 
cipate in the land and water conservation fund 
program e.stablished bv and pur.silant to public 
law 88-578. as it may be amended from time to 
time. 

Illfli'ry.— 12. ch, 63-36: 111. 2. ch. 67-351; »5. ch. 67-161; 1125. 
35. ch. 62-106. 

*Notr.— 125. ch. 69*106 aboli&hed the outdoor recreational 
development council and transferred Its powers, duties and 
functions to the division of recreation and parks of the depart* 
ment of natural resources. Subsections ill and <3i will be 
repealed and subsection i4i will be amended to conform the 
committee membership to 125. ch. 69-106. 

375.031 Acquisition of land; board of trust- 
ees of the internal improvement trust fund. — 

(1) The division is hereby empowered and 
authorized to acquire lands, water areas and 
related resources and to perform all other ac- 
tivities necessary or incident to acquiring, im- 
proving, enlarging, maintaining, extending, 
selling, leasing, or disposing of land, water 
areas, and related resources, and improvements 
thereon. The board of trustees of the internal 
improvement trust fund shall hold title to lands 
so acquired but the beneficial use, control and 
management shall be with the division. 

(2) The division shall acquire, control and 
oversee the development and use of all land, 
water areas and related resources generally 
classified as outdoor areas and shall construct, 
improve, enlarge, extend, and maintain capital 
improvements and facilities upon such outdoor 
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areas as needed. In performing these functions 
the division shall give full consideration to the 
recommendations of the committee and of other 
agencies using or desiring to use land or water 
areas provided by the division. 

(3) All land, water areas and related re- 
sources hereafter needed by the state for out- 
door recreation, wildlife management, forestry 
management, nature preservation, water con- 
servation and control and other similar or re- 
lated purposes may be acquired through the 
procedures provided in this act. 

(4) The division may acquire by purchase, 
lease-purchase agreements, or otherwise, on 
such terms and conditions as it deems wise any 
land, water areas, related resources or other 
property which it deems is reasonably neces- 
sary for outdoor recreation or natural re- 
sources conservation under this act, and any 
and all rights, title and interest in such land, 
water areas, related resources and other i>rop- 
erty, including any public lands, parks, play- 
grounds, reservations, roads or parkways, 
owned by or in which any county, political sub- 
division, city, town, village, public agency, or 
oflicer of the state has any right, title or in- 
terest, or parts thereof or rights therein and 
any fee simple absolute or lesser interest in 
private property, and fee simple absolute in, 
easement upon, or the benefit of restrictions 
upon, abutting property to preserve and pro- 
tect recreation and conservation areas and 
projects. 

(5) Land, water areas and related resources 
which may be acquired through the procedures 
provided in this act shall include, but not be 
limited to, parks and recreation areas, wildlife 
preserves, forest areas, wetlands, floodways 
and w'ater storage areas, beaches, water access 
sites, boating and navigational channels, sub- 
merged lands, historical and archaeological 
sites, rights-of-way and sites for access roads 
which may be necessary for maximum develop- 
ment, use and enjoyment of any outdoor recrea- 
tion or conservation areas. The terms “land” 
and “lands” where used singly in this act shall 
be construed as inclusive of lands, water areas 
and related resources. 

(6) The division may acquire by the exer- 
cise of the power of eminent domain in ac- 
cordance with the statutes of the state any land 
or water areas, related resources and property 
and any and all rights, title and interest in 
such land or water areas, related resources and 
other property which it determines as reasona- 
bly nece.ssary for the preservation of floodways 
and water storage areas, boating and naviga- 
tional channels, right.s-of-way for acce.ss roads 
which niay be necessary for maximum develop- 
ment and use of any outdoor recreation and 
conservation areas and rights-of-way for access 
which may be necessary for the use and enjoy- 
ment of public waterways. 

(7) The division may lease acquired land, 
water areas and related re.sources, or improve- 
ments thereon, to any state agency for its au- 
thorized purpo.scs. The division may, in its dis- 



cretion, require such state agency to i)ay as 
rentals on the leased land, water areas, related 
resources, or improvements, all or any part of 
the revenues derived from the land so leased. 

(8) The division may, if it deems it desirable 
and in the best interest of the program, direct 
the board of trustees to sell or otherwise dispose 
of any lands or water storage areas acquired 
under this act. The board of trustees, when so 
directed, shall offer such lands or water storage 
areas, on such terms as the division may deter- 
mine, first to other state agencies and then, if 
still available, to the county or municipality in 
which such lands or water storage areas lie. If 
not acquired by another state agency or local 
governmental body for beneficial public pur- 
poses, such lands or water storage areas shall 
then be offered by the board of trustees at pub- 
lic sale, after first giving notice of such sale by 
publication in a newspaper published in the 
county or counties in which such lands or water 
.storage areas lie not less than once a week for 
three consecutive weeks. All proceeds, from the 
sale or disposition of any lands or water storage 
areas pursuant to this section shall be de- 
posited in the land acquisition trust fund. 

(9) The division may sell, lease or other- 
wise dispose of certain products and user 
rights in, under or upon land, water areas and 
related resources acquired under the provi- 
sions of this act. including, but not limited to, 
oil and minerals, timber and forest products, 
sand, gravel, earth, grazing rights, and farm- 
ing rights on such terms and conditions as it 
determines, if the sale, lease, or other disposi- 
tion is not inconsistent with or injurious to the 
outdoor recreation, conservation, and other 
purposes for which said lands and water areas 
were acquired. 

IIUtory.-i3. ch. 63-36; 13. ch. 67-351; 1135. 37. 35. ch. 68.106. 

375.032 Recreation;' required purpose for 
purchase. — No land shall be purchased under 
this act or any funds expended for any project 
unless a finding is made that recreation is the 
prime purpose of the purchase or of the project. 

llUtorj.— 16. ch. 67*351. 

375.0-11 Land acquisition trust fund. — 

(1) There is hereby created a land acquisi- 
tion trust fund to facilitate and expedite the 
acquisition of land, water areas and related re- 
sources required to accomplish the purposes of 
this act. The land acquisition trust fund shall 
be held and administered by the division. All 
moneys and revenue from the operation, man- 
agement, sale, lease, or other disposition of 
land, water areas, related resources and the 
facilities thereon acquired or constructed un- 
der this act shall be deposited in or credited to 
the land acquisition trust fund. Moneys accru- 
ing to any agency for the purposes enumerated 
in this act may be deposited in this fund. There 
shall also be deposited into the land acquisition 
trust fund other moneys as authorized by ap- 
propriate act of the legislature. All moneys so 
deposited into the land acquisition trust fund 
shall be trust funds for the uses and purposes 
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heroin set forth, within the meaning of §215.32 

(l)(.b) and such moneys shall not become or 
be commingled with the general revenue fund 
of the state, as defined by §215.32U) (a). 

(2) The moneys on deposit in the land ac- 
quisition trust fund shall be first applied to pay 
the rentals due under lease-purchase agree- 
ments or to meet debt-service requirements of 
revenue bonds issued pursuant to §375.051. 

(3) Any moneys in the land acquisition 
trust fund which are not pledged for rentals 
or debt service as above provided may be ex- 
pended from time to time to acquire land, water 
areas and related resources and to construct, 
improve, enlarge, extend, operate and maintain 
capital improvements and facilities in accord- 
ance with the plan. 

(4) The division may disburse moneys in 
the land acquisition trust fund to pay all neces- 
sary expenses to carry out the purposes of this 
act. 

Hlitorjr.— H. ch. 83-38; M. ch. 87-351; ||25. 35. ch. 89-108. 

375.042 Proceeds from sale of state lands; 
deposit in land acquisition trust fund. — The 
net proceeds from the sale, lease or other dis- 
position of state lands being administered by 
the board of trustees of internal improvement 
trust fund of the state may in its discretion be 
paid by said board into the land acquisition 
trust fund created by the outdoor recreation and 
conservation act of 19C3; provided, however, 
this act shall not apply to the distribution of 
Murphy act funds as provided in §197.375, nor 
shall this act apply to proceeds payable into the 
state school fund, nor shall this act apply to 
proceeds payable into the state school trust fund 
as provided by §§270.12 and 270.13. 

HliUrjr.— II. ch. 83-338; |»37. 35. ch. 69-108; |2S, ch. 69-316. 

375.051 Issuance of revenue bonds subject 
to constitutional authorization. — The acquisi- 
tion of lands, water areas and related resources 
by the division under this act is a public pur- 
pose for which revenue bonds may be issued 
when and only when there has been granted in 
the State Constitution specific authorization for 
the division to issue revenue bonds to pay the 
cost of acquiring such lands, water areas and 
related resources and to construct, improve, en- 
large and extend capital improvements and facil- 
ities thereon as determined by the division to 
be nwessary for_ the purposes of this act. The 
division may utilize the services and facilities of 
the department of legal affairs, the board of ad- 
ministration, or any other agency in this regard. 
Provided, however, no revenue bonds, revenue 
certificates or other evidences of indebtedness 
shall be issued for the purposes of this act ex- 
cept as specifically authorized by the State Con- 
stitution; provided, however, all revenue bonds, 
revenue certificates or other evidences of in- 
debtedness issued pursuant to this act shall be 
submitted to the state board of administration 
for final approval or disapproval. 

HliUrjr.— 15. ch. 63-36; |5. ch. rT<351; iill. 33. 38. 35. ch. 
68-106. 



375.061 Construction. — The provisions of 
this act shall be liberally construed in a manner 
to accomplish the purposes thereof. 

History.— 16, ch. 63-36. 

375.251 Limitation on liability of persons 
making available to public certain areas for 
recreational purposes without charge. — 

(1) The purpose of this act is to encourage 
persons to make available to the public land, 
water areas and park areas for outdoor recrea- 
tional purposes by limiting their liability to 
persons going thereon and to third persons 
who may be damaged by the acts or omissions 
of persons going thereon. 

(2) (a) An owner or lessee who provides the 
public with a park area for outdoor recreation- 
al purposes owes no duty of care to keep that 
park area safe for entry or use by others, or to 
give warning to persons entering or going on 
that park area of any hazardous conditions, 
structures, or activities thereon. An owner or 
lessee who provides the public with a park area 
for outdoor recreational purposes shall not by 
providing that park area: 

1. Be presumed to extend any assurance 
that such park area is safe for any purpose, 

2. Incur any duty of care toward a person 
who goes on that park area, or 

3. Become liable or responsible for any in- 
jury to persons or property caused by the act 
or omission of a person who goes on that park 
area. 

(b) This section shall not apply if there is 
any charge made or usually made for entering 
or using such park area, or any part thereof, or 
if any commercial or other activity for profit is 
conducted on such park area, or any part there-, 
of. 

(3) (a) An owner of land or water area 
leased to the state for outdoor recreational pur- 
poses owes no duty of care to keep that land or 
water area safe for entry or use by others, or 
to give warning to persons entering or going on 
that land or water of any hazardous conditions, 
structures, or activities thereon. An owner who 
leases land or water area to the state for out- 
door recreational purposes shall not by giving 
such lease: 

1. Be presumed to extend any assurance 
that such land or water area is safe for any 
purpose, 

2. Incur any duty of care toward a person 
who goes on the leased land or water area, or 

3. Become liable or responsible for any 
injury to persons or property caused by the 
act or omission of a person who goes on the 
leased land or water area. 

(b) _ The foregoing applies whether the per- 
son going on the leased land or water area is 
an invitee, licensee, trespasser, or otherwise. 

(4) This act does not relieve any person of 
liability which would otherwise exist for delib- 
erate, wilful or malicious injury to persons or 
property. The provisions hereof shall not be 
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deemed to create or increase the liability of any 
person. 

(5) The term outdoor recreational purposes 
as used in this act shall include, but not neces- 
sarily be limited to, hunting, fishing, swimming. 



boating, camping, picnicking, hiking, pleasure 
driving, nature study, water skiing, and visiting 
historical, archaeological, scenic or scientific 
sites. 

nUtory.^lf 1-5, Ch, 63-313. 
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CHAPTER 418 

PLAYGROUNDS AND RECREATION CENTERS 



418.01 Scope of chapter; definition. 

418.02 Recreation centers; use and acquisi- 

tion of land; equipment and main- 
tenance. 

418.03 Supervision. 

418.04 Playground and recreation board. 

418.05 Cooperation with other units and 

boards. 

418.06 Gifts, grants, devises and bequests. 

418.01 Scope of chapter; definition. — This 
chapter shall apply to all cities, towns and 
counties of the state. The term “such munici- 
pality or county" as used in this chapter refers 
to and means any city, town or county of the 
state. 

Ilifitory.— >|lt cb. lOlOOt 1925; CGI^ 3728. 

418.02 Recreation centers; use and acquisi- 
tion of land; equipment and maintenance. — 
The governing body of any such municipality 
or county may dedicate and set apart for use 
as playgrounds and recreation centers and other 
recreation purposes, any lands or buildings, 
or both, owned or leased by such munici- 
pality or county and not dedicated or de- 
voted to another or inconsistent public use; 
and such municipality or county, may, in such 
manner as may now or hereafter be author- 
ized or provided by law for the acquisition 
of lands or buildings for public purposes by 
such municipality or county, acquire or lease 
lands or buildings, or both, within or beyond 
the corporate limits of such municipality or 
county, for playgrounds, recreation centers 
and other recreational purposes and when the 
governing body of the municipality or county 
so dedicates, sets apart, acquires or leases 
lands or buildings for such purposes, it may, 
on its own Initiative, provide for their con- 
duct, equipment, and maintenance according 
to provisions of this chapter, by making an 
appropriation from the general municipal or 
county funds. 

Ilistorr.— :2. cb. lOIOO, 192S; CGt. 3729. 

418.03 Supervision. — The governing body of 
any such municipality or county may establish 
a system of supervised recreation and it may, 
by resolution or ordinance, vest the power 
to provide, maintain and conduct playgrounds, 
recreation centers and other recreational activi- 
ties and facilities in the school board, park 
board, or other existing body or in a play- 
ground and recreation board as the govern- 
ing body may determine. Any board so desig- 
nated shall have the power to maintain and 
equip playground.s, recreation centers and 
the buildings thereon, and it may, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this 
chapter, employ play leaders,^ playground di- 
rectors, supervisors, recreation superinten- 
dents or such other officers or employees as 
they deem proper. 

Hiatorr.— 13. cb. 10100, 1925: CGI. 3730. 



418.07 Issuance of bonds. 

418.08 Petition for referendum. 

418.09 Resolution or ordinance providing for 

recreation system. 

418.10 Tax levy. 

418.11 Payment of expenses and custody of 

funds. 

418.12 Duties and functions of divi.sinn of 

recreation and parks. 

418.04 Playground and recreation board.— 
If the governing body of any such munici- 
pality or county shall determine that the 
power to provide, establish, conduct and main- 
tain a recreation system as aforesaid shall 
be exercised by a playground and recreation 
board, such governing body shall, by resolu- 
tion or ordinance, establish in such munici- 
pality or county a playground and recrea- 
tion board which shall possess all the powers 
and be subject to all the responsibilities of 
local authorities under this chapter. Such 
board, when established, shall consist of five 
persons serving without pay, to be appointed 
by the mayor or presiding officer of such 
munici pality or county. The term of office shall 
be for five years, or until their successors are 
appointed and qualified, except that the mem- 
bers of such board first appointed shall be 
appointed for such terms that the term of one 
member shall expire annually thereafter. Im- 
mediately after their appointment, they shall 
meet and organize by electing one of their 
members president and such other officers as 
may be necessary; vacancies in such boardr 
occurring otherwi.<;e than by expiration of term 
shall be filled by the mayor or presiding officer 
of the governing body only for the unexpired 
term. 

IIUIorT.— i4. Ch. 10100, 1925; CGI. 3731. 

418.05 Cooperation with other units and 
boards. — Any two or more municipalities or 
counties may jointly provide, establish, main- 
tain and conduct a recreation system and 
acquire property for and establish and main- 
tain playgrounds, recreation centers and other 
recreational facilities and activities. Any 
school board may join with any municipality 
in conducting and maintaining a recreation 
system. 

fllntory.— ch. 10100« 1925; COl» 8732* 

418.06 Gifts, grants, devises and bequests. — 

(1) A playground and recreation board or 

other authority in which is vested the power to 
provide, establish, maintain and conduct such 
supervised recreation system may accept any 
grant or devise of real estate or any gift or 
bequest of money or other personal property 
or any donation to be applied, principal or 
income, for either temporary or permanent 
use for play grounds or recreation purposes, 
but if the acceptance thereof for such pur- 
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poses will subject such municipality or county 
to additional expense for improvement, main- 
tenance or renewal, the acceptance of any 
grant or devise of real estate shall be subject 
to the approval of the governing body of such 
municipality or county. 

(2) Money received for such purpose, unles.s 
otherwise provided by the terms of the gift 
or bequest, shall be deposited with the treas- 
urer of such municipality or county to the 
account of the playground and recreation board 
or commission or other body having charge 
of such work, and the same may be withdrawn 
and paid out by such body in the same man- 
ner as money appropriated for recreation 
purposes. 

History.— 16. ch! 10100. 1926; COL, 3733. 

418.07 Issuance of bonds. — The governing 
body of such municipality or county may, 
pursuant to law and in conformity with the 
constitution of this state, provide that the 
bonds of such municipality or county may be 
issued in the manner provided by law for 
the issuance of bonds for other purposes, for 
the purpose of acquiring lands or buildings 
for playgrounds, recreation centers and other 
recreational purposes and for the equipment 
thereof. 

History.— 17. ch. 10100, 1925; CGL, 3734. 

418.08 Petition for referendum. — Whenever 
a petition signed by at least five per cent of the 
qualified and registered electors in such mu- 
nicipality or county shall be filed with the gov- 
erning body of such municipality or county, 
requesting the governing body of such munic- 
ipality or county to provide, establish, main- 
tain and conduct a supervised recreation sys- 
tem and to levy an annual tax for the conduct 
and maintenance thereof of not more than one 
mill on each dollar of as'sessed valuation of all 
taxable property within the corporate limits or 
boundaries of such municipality or county, the 
governing body of such municipality or county 
shall cause the question of the establishment, 
maintenance and conduct of such supervised 
recreation system to be submitted to the qual- 
ified electors who are freeholders, to be voted 
upon at the next general or special election of 
such municipality or county; provided, how- 
ever, that such question shall not be voted 
upon at the next general or special election un- 
less such petition shall have been filed at least 
thirty days prior to the date of such election. 

HUtary.— 18. ch. 10100. 1925; COU 3735; |1. ch. 63-489. 

418.09 Resolution or ordinance providing 
for recreation system. — Upon the adoption of 
such proposition by a majority of those vot- 
ing on it at an election, the governing body 
of s?7.'h municipality or county shall, by ap- 
propriate resolution or ordinance, provide for 
the establishment, maintenance and conduct 
of such supervised recreation^ system as they 
may deem advisable and practicable to provide 
and maintain out of the tax money thus voted. 



The said governing body may designate, by 
appropriate resolution or ordinance, the board 
or commission to be vested with the powers, 
duties and obligations necessary for the estab- 
lishment, maintenance and conduct of such 
recreation system as provided for in this 
chapter. 

nuiorr.— 19. cb. 10100. 1925; CGL, 3736. 

418.10 Tax levy. — The governing body of 
such municipality or county adopting the 
provisions of this chapter at an election and 
until revoked at an election by a majority of 
the qualified voters who are freeholders, shall 
thereafter annually levy and collect a tax of 
not less than the minimum nor more than 
thje maximum amount set out in the said pe- 
tition for such election, which tax shall bo 
designated as the “playground and recreation 
tax” and shall be levied and collected in liko 
manner as the general tax of such municipality 
or county. 

llUtory.- tIO, ch. 10:00. 1925; CGL. 8737. 

418.11 Payment of expenses and custody 
of funds. — The cost and expense of the estab- 
lishment, maintenance and conduct of a sup- 
ervised recreation system of playgrounds, 
recreation centers and other recreational fa- 
cilities and activities shall be paid out of 
taxes or money received for this purpose, and 
the playground and recreation board or com- 
mission, or other authority in which is vested 
the power to provide, establish, conduct and 
maintain a supervised recreation system and 
facilities as aforesaid, shall have exclusive 
control of all moneys collected or donated to 
the credit of the playground and recreation 
fund. 

Hlatorr.— 111. cli- 10100. 1925; COI. 3738. 

418.12 Duties and functions of division of 
recreation and parks. — Among its functions, 
the division of recreation and parks of the 
department of natural resources shall; 

Cl) Study and appraise the recreation needs 
of the state'and assemble and disseminate in- 
formation relative to recreation; 

(2) Provide consultation assistance to the 
department of community affairs and to local 
governing units as to the promotion, organiza- 
tion, and administration of local recreation 
systems and as to the planning and design of 
local recreation areas and facilities; 

(3) Assist in recruiting, training, and plac- 
ing recreation personnel; 

(4) Sponsor and promote recreation insti- 
tutes, workshops, seminars, and conferences 
throughout the state; 

(5) Cooperate with state and federal agen- 
cies, private organizations, and commercial 
and indifstrial interests in the promotion of a 
state recreation program; and 

(6) Coordinate recreation functions and 
facilities of flood control and water manage- 
ment districts. 

Hlstctr 125. Ch. 69-106. 
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CHAPTER 592 
KECREATION AND PARKS 



592.011 Rocroation anti park.s udvi.sory council 
created. 

592.02 Park regions. 

592.06 Duties of division. 

692.07 Powers of division. 

592.071 Rules and regulations for certain 

parks. 

592.072 Fees for use of state parks. 

592.073 Dedication of state park lands for pub- 

lic use. 

592.074 Power of eminent domain; procedure. 

692.075 Police powers of director and park 

officers. (2Veii’) 

.592.011 Recreation and parks advisory- coun- 
cil created.— There i.s created the recreation and 
parks advisor}’ council within the division of 
recreation and parks of the department of natural 
resources. 

(1) Prior to September 1. 1971. the povernor 
with the approval of three (3) members of the 
cabinet shall appoint one (1) member of the ad- 
visory council from each of the five (5) park 
regions defined in 5592.02. .subject to confirma- 
tion by the senate. The director of the division 
shall serve as secretary, without vote, to the 
advisory council. Members’ terms shall be con- 
current with that of the governor. The members 
shall be selected from persons who are interested 
and competent in the fields of history, recreation, 
architecture or landscape gardening. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the advisory coun- 
cil to advise the division on any matter relating 
to the development and use of parks, memorials 
or recreational facilities of the state. The advi- 
sory council may also recommend policies to the 
division pertaining to state parks genera ll.v and 
to the restoration, reconstruction, conservation 
and general administration of historic and ar- 
chaeo logic sites, buildings and properties. 

(3) Members shall sen’e without compensa- 
tion. provided they shall be reimbursed for 
traveling expenses as provided in §112.061. 

4 , rh, 71-319. 

592.02 Park regions. — For the purpose of 
administering chapter 592 regulating the public 
parks, monuments and memorials of this state, 
the state is divided into five park regions which 
are defined as; 

0) FIRST REGION. — The counties of Es- 
cambia, Santa Rosa, Okaloosa, Walton, Bay, 
Washington, Holmes, Jackson, Calhoun, Gulf, 
Gadsden, Liberty, Franklin, Wakulla, Leon and 
Jefferson shall constitute the first park region. 

(2) SECOND REGION.— The counties of 
Madison, Taylor, Hamilton, Suwannee, Lafayette, 
Dixie, Levy, Gilchrist, Columbia, Baker, Union, 
Bradford, Alachua, Marion, Putnam, Clay, 
Duval, Nassau and SL Johns shall constitute 
the second park region. 

(3) THIRD REGION.— The counties of Cit- 
rus, Sumter, Lake, Hernando, Pasco, Hillsbor- 
ough, Pinellas, Polk, Manatee, Hardee, High- 



Divi.sion to take over certain functions. 

Department of transportation to assist 
division. 

State park trust fund created. 

Policy of division. 

Cooperation of division with counties, 
etc. 

Exemption from chapter. 

John Pennekamp coral reef state park; 
taking or damaging of coral prohi^ 
ited. 



lands, Sarasota, DeSoto, Charlotte, and Glades 
shall constitute the third park region. 

(4) FOURTH REGION.— The counties of 
Flagler, Volusia, Seminole, Orange, Osceola, Bre- 
vard, Indian River, Okeechobee, St Lucie, and 
Martin shall constitute the fourth park region. 

(5) FIFTH REGION.— The counties of Lee, 
Hendry, Palm Beach, Collier, Broward, Dade and 
Monroe shall constitute the fifth park region. 

HiilatT. -12. ch. 25252. IMC; ||25. 25. Ch. 61-106. 

592.06 Duties of division. — It shall be the 
duty of the division of recreation and parks of 
the department of natural resources to super- 
vise, administer, regulate and control: 

(1) The operation of all public parks, in 
eluding all monuments, memorials, sites of his- 
toric interest and value, sites of archeological in- 
terest and value owned, or which may be ac- 
quired, by the state, or to the operation, develop- 
ment, preservation and maintenance of which 
the state may have made or may make contribu- 
tion or appropriation of public funds. 

592.07 Powers of division. — 

•(1) The division of recreation and parks 
shall have power to acquire, in the name of the 
state, any property real or personal, by purchase, 
grant, devise, condemnation, donation, or other- 
wise, in which in its judgment may be necessary 
or proper toward the administration of the pur- 
poses of this chapter, provided, however, that no 
property of any nature may be acquired by pur- 
chase, lease, grant, donation, devise, or otherwise, 
under conditions which shall pledge the credit of, 
or obligate in any manner whatsoever the state tc 
pay any sum of money; provided, that the 
power of condemnation as herein granted is 
limited to the acquisition of property or prop- 
erty rights which may be required for park pur- 
poses and which are contiguous to areas under 
the jurisdiction of the board of parks and historic 
memorials on July 1, 1949. Express legislative ap- 
proval is required for the acquisition by condem- 
nation of any new area or memorial which the 
division may desire for the purposes set forth in 
this chapter, except that the division may 
maintain and insure with the Florida fire 
insurance trust fund buildings on property 
owned by the state or any of its agencies. 



592.08 

592.09 

592.11 

592.12 
592.121 

592.13 
592.17 
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(2 • The ilivi.Hioii shall make ainl imolish such 
rules and regulations as it may deem necessary 
nr proper for the management and use of the 
parks, monuments and memorials under Its juris- 
diction, and the violation of any of the rules 
and regulations authorized by this section shall 
be a misdemeanor and punishable accordingly. 

r:’, » The division may grant privileges. Ie.ises, 
concessions and permits for the use of land for 
the accommodation of visitors in the various 
parks, monuments and memorials, provided no 
natural curiosities or objects of interest shall 
be grantfed, leased or rented on such terms as 
shall deny or interfere with free access to them 
by the public; provided, further, such grants, 
leases and permits may be made andl given with- 
out advertisement or securing competitive bids; 
and provided further that no such grant, lease 
or permit shall be assigned or transferred by 
any grantee without consent of the division. 

(4) The division is authorized to grant ease- 
ments for lights of way over, across and upon 
lands of the state for the maintenance of poles 
and lines for the transmission and distribution 
of electrical power and for telephone and tele- 
graphic purposes, under such conditions and 
with such limitations as the division may impose. 

(5) (a) The division is authorized and em- 
powered to select and designate sites of historic 
interest and value of state-wide significance and 
to erect and maintain appropriate signs or mark- 
ers indicating said sites upon public property as 
well as upon private property where permis- 
sion is obtained. 

(b) The department of transportation, the 
governing body of each county and municipality 
is authorized to permit the division of rec- 
reation and parks to erect and maintain 
said historic signs or markers within the right- 
of-way of any state highway, county road or 
municipal street or any other property under 
their jurisdiction and control, under such con* 
ditions and limitations as may be appropriate. 
The division is hereby vested with the exclusive 
authority and power to erect and maintain said 
historic signs or markers within the right-of- 
way of any state highway. 

(c) The division is authorized to receive gifts 
and donations from any source to carry out the 
purpose of this section. 

m»t«T.— 17. eh. SS35J. I*«; |7. eh. 29SI5. I#55; |I. eh. 5»- 
3B2; M23, 2S. 35. ch- W-I06; |1» ch. 70-302: |l, ch. 70-430. 

•Na«€.--Sabsectlon (1) as ameoded ty ch. 70-303 effectlre 
October 1. 1070. 

592.071 Rules and regulations for certain 
parks. — The division of recreation and parks 
may adopt and enforce such rules and regulations 
as *may be necessar>- for the protection, utiliza- 
tion, development, occupancy, and use of said 
parks, and consistent with existing laws and with 
the purpose, or purposes, for which said areas 
were acquired, designated, and dedicated, and 
when such rules and regulations shall have been 
adopted they shall have the force and effect of 
law. 

HIstory.-IS. ch. 18030. 1933: CGL 1936 Supp. 4I51fl0ei: M2S, 
35. ch 69-106 

Note.— See former 1.^89 22. 



592.072 Fees for use of state parks.— 

(1) The <ii' kisioii of ri’cre.'ition and p.arks 
.•*h;ill have the |Kiwcr to vh.arge rca.HoiiabIc fee.-*, 
rental.** or charge.** for the use or operation of 
facilitie.** and conccssi«»n.*< in state park.s, and all 
such fee.s, rentals and charges .so collected shall 
l»c dcp<»sitcd in the state treasury to the credit of 
“state park tnist fund.” which is hereby created, 
the continuing balance of which fund i.s hereby 
appropriated to lie expended by ..aid division for 
the administration, improvement and mainte- 
nance of state ^^rks and for the acquisition and 
development of lands hereafter acquired for state 
p.ark purposes. The appropriation of said fund 
shall be continuing, and shall not revert to the 
general revenue fund at the end of any fi.scal 
yepr or at any other time but shall, until expend- 

be continually available to .said division for 
the u.scs and purpose., set forth. 

(2) Any money* received in trust by the 
division by gift, dcMse. appropriation or othcr- 
\vi.<*e sh.’ill, subject to the terms of such trust, 
lie tieposited with the .state treasurer in a fund 
t»> be kn»iwn as the "state park trust fund.’ and 
shall be subject to withdrawal upon application 
of .said tlivisjon for expenditure «>r invc.stmcnt 
in acuTdancc with the terms of said trust. Ln- 
Icss pr»)hitiitcd tiy the terms of the trust by 
which said moneys arc derived, all of such 
nu'ncv.s may lie invested as provided by law. 

llOl.Vy. JSl. 2 ch 20417. 1*41; »2. ch 61-11*. »h 67-JS4; 

3^ ch 

former >^9 2.S . . # 

r! 51tt15. 6.>4 0.5. 659 20 Author ired intf^tmeots for 

trii‘l foTTipanir< 

,"^92.073 Dedfcalion of state park lands for 
public use. — The division of recreation and 
parks is aiilhorizcd and empowered, from lime 
to time, by rc.<5oliilion. to dedicate and re.^serve 
ff»r the use fff the piiblir all or any part of 
the lands acquired by the said division for 
park piirpo.<5C.<5 ; pre^vided, however, that said 
detlicalion and reserxation shall l>e subject to 
such rules and regulations, as to reasonable 
u.^c by the public, as may be adopted by the 
division. 

W*t^ry -i2M fh 29815. 1955: 4l25. JS. Ch^69.l06 
cf - 1 569.26 DedlCAtlOfi of it*t« pmrk lands for public use— 

division of forestry. 

,i92.074 Power of eminent domain; proce- 
dure. — Whenever the division of recreation and 
parks shall nnd it necessary to acquire private 
properlv for stale parks, or rights-of-way for 
stale parks, or for exercising any of the pow- 
ers and duties authorized and prescribed by 
law to be exercised and performed by the di- 
vision. the said division is hereby empowered 
and authorized to exercise the right of eminent 
domain and to proceed to condemn said prop- 
erty in the same manner as provided by 
for the condemnation of private properly by 
counties. 

fU<l»ry.— 428. ch. 29615. 1935: M25, 35, ch. 69-106. 
cf 73. 74. 127 Eminent domain. 

1589 27 Power of eminent domain: procedure— division oi 
forestry. 

•592.075 Police powers of director and 

park officers. — ... . 1 . u j 

(1) The governor and cabinet as the head 
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of the department of natural resources are 
authorized to designate the director of the 
division of recreation and parks. The director 
and such number of park officers as may be 
deemed necessary at each park site shall be 
constituted police officers having the follow- 
ing powers: 

(a) To make arrest without warrant for 
the violation of any state la\v committed in 
their prc.sence in accordance with the laws of 
this state only when such violations occur 
upon lands under jurisdiction of the division; 

(b) To bear arms while in the perform- 
ance of their official duties; 

(c) To have the powers of search and 
seizure; as set forth in §901.21. 

(2) The park officers so designated as 
officers having the power to arrest shall: 

(a) Meet the requirements of the police 
standards council; and 

(b) Be as.«igned to one regular duty station 
only and perform such services in addition to 
their other regular duties as park officers. 

(3) The division of recreation and parks 
is not authorized by this section to establish 
a special law enforcement unit or division 
within that agency, and the park officers 
designated as having arrest powers .shall not 
be employed as a patrol to move from one 
state park to another. 

(4) It is unlawful for any i^rson to resist 
arrest or otherwise interfere with the director 
or park officers in the performance of their 
lawful duties. 

nMvrr.— n. th. 7o-ios. 

EffecUte October I, UTO- 

592.flX Division to take over certain func- 
lions.— The division of recreation and parks is 
ve.<ted with all rights, powers, duties, privi- 
leges and authority relating to park matters 
heretofore vested in and exerci.sed by the Flor- 
ida board of forestry and parks and is charjed 
with the responsibility of carrying nut. per- 
forming and discharging all duties and liabili- 
ties. contractual and otherwise heretofore im- 
p*>sed upon or incurred by the Florida board 
of forestry and parks in connection with or 
appertaining to the management, control, im- 
provement. operation and administration of 
state parks. All park property, real, personal 
and mixed now owned by, or held under man- 
agement. direction and control, of Horida board 
of forestry is transferred to and vested in 
division. 

lllMory.— 58. ch. 2.S3,*3. 1949; 1525. 35. ch. 69-I06. 

592.09 Department of transportation to as- 
sist division. — The division of road operations 
of the department of transportation is author- 
ized and directed to construct, reconstruct, 
maintain and improve, in cooperation with and 
under the direction of the division of recrea- 
tion and parks, roads, and trails, including 
necessary bridges, within and adjacent to state 
parks, monuments and memorials which roads 
jiml trails when constructed, reconstructed and 
improved shall become a part of the state sys- 



tem of highways. provi«le«l the divi.sion of rec- 
ication and parks is vested with and shall 
exercise jurisdiction over the use of all such 
roads and trails lying within state parks, monu- 
ments and memorials and shall make and en- 
force reasonable rules and regulations regard- 
ing their u.se for travel. 

IliOnrr - If fh 2.SJS3 I*4». liZJ. 3S. J'. Sf IWi 



592.1 1 State park tru.st fund created. — There 
is created a "state park trust fund" to which 
shall be credited all money dcpo.sitcd in the 
state treasuiy by appropriations, or from any 
other .source, whether in trust, by gift, devise, 
fees, rentals and charges, together with any 
unexpended balance of any appropriation here- 
tofore m.'ide for the expenditure of public funds 
toward the support, maintenance and preser- 
vation of any monument, memorial or historic 
site which under this chapter comes under the 
jurisdiction of the division of recreation and 
parks, to be expended by the division for the 
ailministration, improvement and maintenance 
of state parks and historic memorials by *h'* 
ch.apter placed under the jurisdiction of the 
division and for the acquisition .and develop- 
ment of lands hereafter acquired for state parK 
purposes. 

th. 25353. 1*4#. *2. ch «MI»; M25. 35. ch. 

C#-IW 



.592.12 Policy of division. — It shall be the 
lolicv of the division of recreation and parks: 
Tn promote the state park system for the use, 
mjoyment and benefit of the people of P'onda 
ind visitors; to acquire typical portions of the 
iriginal domain of the state which fS* 

ressible to all of the people, and «f »«ch 
rharacter as to emblemize the states natura 
k’ahics; conserve these natural values for all 
time; administer the development, use and 
maintenance of the.se lands and 
public service in so doing, in such a earner 
as to enable the people of Florida and visitors 
to enjov these values v.”thout depleting them, 
to contribute materially to the development of 
a strong mental, moral and physical fibre in 
the people; to provide for perpetual Preserve- 
tion of historic sites and memorials of 
wide .significance and interpretation of their 
history to the people; to contribute to the 

tourist appeal of Florida. 








592.121 Cooperation of division with coun- 
ties. etc,— The division of recreation and parks 
mav cooperate with counties in county and state 
park work, and in this connretion county com- 
missioners may acquire, by gift, devise, or pur- 
chase from general funds, from individuals, cor- 
porations. the United States government or any 
of its departments or agencies, any lands, which 
arc suitable for public parks or for the preserva- 
tion of natural beauty or places of hi.storic as.soci- 
ation. and operate the same as public parks, baid 
county commissioners may also convey any such 
lands so acquired to the board of trustees of 
the internal improvement trust fund or the 
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divi<iinn. provided 5uch lands are acceptable 
i».v said board of tnistces or division, 

HUtaf*. ch IT02S. COL UM Supp 

4J ch •1-11*: IIJS. J7. JS. ch M-IOS 

Sttr.— former I&M34 

592.13 Exemption from chapter. — ^Thls chap* 
ter shall not apply to the Stephen Foster memor* 
iai comnii.ssion created by §26.5,13, nor to its 
powers and duties as prescribed by §§26.5.14 and 
26.5.1.5, nor to any appropriations existinjr or 
that may be made for the Stephen Foster me- 
morial. 

nui«r;.-<l2a. ch 25252. 1M». tlO. ch. 2«4I4. IMI 

592.17 John Pennekamp coral reef state 
park; taking or damaging of coral prohib- 
ited. — 

(1) It is unlawful for any person, firm or 
corporation to bring into or transport through 
any part of the state, including its waters, any 



coral or other material taken from the subsoil 
or sea bed of any portion of the John Penne- 
kamp coral reef state park adjacent to or In 
the vicinity of the state which has been taken 
in violation of any law or regulation of the 
federal government. 

(2) It is unlawful for any person, firm or 
corporation to destroy, damage, remove, deface, 
or take away any coral, rock or other formation 
or any part thereof, of any portion of the John 
Pennekamp coral reef state park adjacent to 
or in the vicinity of the state in which such 
action Is In violation of any law or regulation 
of the federal government. 

(3) Violation of any of the provisions of thi.s 
act shall be a misdemeanor of the second degree, 
punishable as provided in |j775,082 or 775.083. 

ch, 61-4.54: $620, ch. 7I-IS6. Aiwnd**d b> 

$620, c-h. 71-136, 
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An in*depth Definition 
of the 

Noture of Outdoor Recreation 



ADDENDUM 3 



An In-depth Definition of the 
Nature of Outdoor Recreation 



Outdoor recreation, broadly defined, 
is any leisure time activity conducted 
outdoors. Within the vast range of such a 
definition lies nn almost unlimited num* 
ber of possible activities. What one per- 
son might consider a completely legiti- 
mate form of outdoor recreation might 
hardly be regarded as such by another 
person. Obviously it is impractical - if 
not absolutely impossible — to plan and 
carry out a program for public outdoor 
recreation when dealing with such a 
broad and amorphous concept of the sub- 
ject. A more practical, and therefore more 
limited, working definition of outdoor 
recreation must be derived. 

Public responsibility for outdoor rec- 
reation stems essentially from two 
sources: social welfare and natural re- 
sources management. As a matter of so- 
cial welfare, outdoor recreation is pro- 
vided by government as just one whole- 
some means of occupying the leisure 
time of its citizens. There are no very 
rigid criteria which must be followed in 
determining which types of outdoor rec- 
reation will be offered — except that they 
must appeal to the potential users and 
must otherwise he socially acceptable. 
The responsibility for providing outdoor 



recreation for this purpose is primarily 
local, and it is met through a wide vari- 
ety of programs for organized athletics, 
games and other activities. The benefits 
from such socially-oriented outdoor rec- 
reation programs are unquestionable, and 
there is hardly a city or a county in the 
countrj' today that does not have a pro- 
gram of some sort underway. 

The other basic justification for 
public outdoor recreation programming 
involves natural resources management. 
Management of natural resources has be- 
come increasingly a matter of pubi ic con- 
cern because of its vital impact on na- 
tional security and well-being. Outdoor 
recreation of the types that can be pro- 
vided only by natural resources has prop- 
erly become another major consideration 
in the allocation of the limited natural 
resources base — along with other such 
important uses as agriculture, forestry, 
watershed protection, mining and indus- 
try, and urban development. Once a prime 
natural outdoor recreation area is lost to 
other land uses, it usually cannot be re- 
claimed except with great difficulty, and 
often not at all. It is a proper function of 
government to insure the protection and 
preservation of adequate outdoor recrea- 
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lion ro-oum»-. arvi Ihm‘;iu-o of iho ruit!* 

nTtndo nf ihi- la^k j| mu^i i!onor:iII\ l»i» 

:irc'oni|ili‘-lavl ai rlir* ^lalo anM fiM|i*r;iI 

Il’\ oI 

\liIaMJi!h all foriii'^ nfouidoc^r rorroa* 
lion aro noi onil»rari*f| liy I ho tuo aroa-- of 
puM ii- ro-|Kin*' ibi lil\ do^-oribod abm o . 
-I ill ihi’ -ropo i - liMi broad lo Ih^ offi* 
rionlly handlod a> a -*ini:b* onidoor for- 
roalion |n*c^i!ram- II i.< almo^t inronroix- 
ablo lhai iho -mno ln>k oriraniz.ation iliai 
niiompi^ lo |)foMTM* iho I'Morida Kmt- 
olado"* a- a uni(pn* and nalionallx- 
<ii!nirirart xxildornr^.- aroa rould cam* 
rorn rl>olf offorl ix idx xxilh I he* sinifflo- 
lioard I’ouri^ and noiiihborluKxl loi-lol^ of 
a ca^nlral Florida rommunil x . If I ho form- 
idablo job of niooiii^i: cho lolal piiblio 
ouldoor rooroaiion is ox or to l>o no- 

compli.^:hod. this nord must bo rioarly 
idontifiod. dix idod into nanauoablo parts, 
and np|>roprialo aroas of rospons ibiliiy 
ass iiinod . 

Proliably tho most conxonioni and 
sorxiroablo basis for suhdiviflinc ihf' 
x ast fiold of outdoor rorroal ion i sthrou^b 
tho uso of tho ••usor-orionlod’’ and **ro- 
sourro-basod” dislinriion, Fsor-orionl I'd 
typos of outdoor rocroation aro ihoso 
xvhich can bo prox idod almost anvAx l^'ro 
for tho conx onionco of tho usor. As surh. 
tho only reason for Ihoir boinc prox idod 
through a public procram is to gixo tho 
people something xvholesome to do in 
their leisure time — purely and simply a 
social consideration. The user-oriented 
category is much the broader of the two 
being discussed, and cox ers such outdoor 
recreation actixities as golf, tennis, 
baseball, archery, skeet and trap shoot- 
ing and playground act ix it ies . By a 
loose definition, it mayalso include such 
loss strenuous past imes as listening lo a 
band coni ert in the park, xxatching spoc- 
talor sports or strolling through a zoo. 



‘riioro i** f. ) cpif^iion iliai •*iich mil- 
d<Hir ri'croai i«in oppnriun;! r«*s are n<*«*dod 
in \a^l ^upplx. ai llu* innrtodiaii* corn <»• 
nionco of iho peopb*. The need o\i^l^ 
primarily, in the urban aroa^. and rn- 
croa-O'- in asctMuling pro|xiriion lo the 
dogr«*o of urbanizal ion. As xxitb iran-por- 
laimn. saniiaiion. fire proN’dion and 
oihor -iniilar noods. u^or-orioniod oui* 
«l«>or rocroaiion i> largoix iho ro<ponsi- 
brliiy of iho local goxornnionl- — bui 
more anrl more iho problem^ of the cilif*- 
•an' iHM'oming the problem^ of all. 

Kos(Mirco-basod ouldoor rocroaiion 
rliffors draslically from u^or-orioniofl in 
lhal ii cannoi bo proxirlofl jusi anx^xhoro. 
bui ralhor i*- rloponrloni on <onio particu- 
lar olomoni or <’(unhinai ion ofolomonts rn 
thf' natural onx ironniont. It also inxrdxf^s 
both aclixf' anri pa.-sixo lxp«*s of aiiixi- 
tios,b»ii i< gonorallx lo-^s formal izi*d and 
loss program-oriented . Kc'sourci*-bascnl 
outdexir rocr<*aiion consists of sui’h ac- 
lixitios as hunting and fishing, camping, 
boating and xxaior skiing, surfing, and 
naturt' study — all of xxhich reipiin' some 
natural condition that cannoi easily hr 
duplicatcvl by man. \isiting historical 
and archaoologic-al sites is also included 
because' such sites, while not strictly 
natural rosour -os. suffer the same limita- 
tions of being fixed in both (piantitx and 
local ion. 

Some outdoor recn'ation actixities of 
course can be considered either user- 
oriented or resource-based, depending on 
XX here the opportunity is made ax ailable. 
A goofl example is swimming, which is a 
resourco-based actixity if done in a 
spring, lake or ocean, but is user- 
oriented ifdone in an artificial sxvimming 
pool. Other such ambiguous actix it ie.^ 
are picnicking, cycling, horseback riding 
and scenic appreciation. To the extent 
that these and other actixities utilize an 
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o.«sontinllv nalurni outdoor I hoy 

may |)roporly Im’ rocnrdod i .« rosourro* 
hn^c’d. 

An important distinction to make be* 
t\viM»n usor*oripntcd and rpsourco*baspd 
outdoor roerrntion is that the former can 
always provided, assuming the avail* 
ability of space and funds for develop- 
ment. while the latter can bo provided 
only to the extent that the supporting re- 
sources are available. Thus. while inten- 
sifying social pressures dictate a high 
priority for creating user-oriented outdoor 
recreation opportunities close to urban 
centers, the rapid depletion of suimble 
resources gives a sense of urgency to the 
resource-based outdoor recreation pro- 
gram. Because they satisfy essentially 
different human needs, it is difficult to 
compare these two types of outdoor rec- 
reation in terms of importance or urgency. 
The most feasible way to resolve this 
problem is to have a different level of 
government assume primary responsi- 
bility for each type of outdoor recreation. 



ll has already lx»en noted that user- 
oriented outdoor reiTeation is largely a 
local government responsibility. Con- 
veniently, resource-based outdoor recrea- 
tion lends itself better to the capabili- 
ties of the state and federal governments. 
The broad natural resource implications, 
the extensive land requirements, the rela- 
tive remoteness from urban centers, and 
the usually greater costs are all factors 
which favor pre^rams at the higher levels 
of government. The direct resource-based 
outdoor recreation programs of the fed- 
eral government are determined by the 
national or multi-state interests in- 
volved, but the fact remains that the ulti- 
mate outdoor recreation opportunities 
thus made available to the public are 
practically the same as those provided by 
state-level programs. It may then be 
lexically concluded that resource-based 
outdoor recreation is largely the province 
of the state and federal governments, and 
that it is impossible to separate their re- 
spective programs in considering the 
public needs in this area. 
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ROAD OPERATION 
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Air & Wotof Pollution 
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